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TO 

MAJOR-GENERAL 

SIR VINCENT EYRE, K.C.S.I., C.B. 

A FRIENDSHIP OF THIRTY YEARS’ 

DURATION, THE VALUE OF WHICH I NEED NOT 
HERE ESTIMATE, IS MY SOLE, BUT SUFFICIENT, REASON 
FOR THE EXERCISE OF THE MOST GRACEFUL 
PRIVILEGE OF AN AU11IOR, IN DEDICATING TO YOU THESE 
PAGES, WHEREIN YOUR NAME OCCUPIES 
A CONSPICUOUS PLACE IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
MEMORABLE EVENTS WHICH I HAVE 
ENDEAVOURED, FAITHFULLY AND IMPARTIALLY, 


W RECORD, 




PREFACE TO THE CABINET EDITION. 


In offering this volume to the public I take the opportunity of 
slating that I have re-read and re-examined all the documents 
and authorities on which the first edition was based; and that, 
while I have found it impossible to change the opinions then 
rocordod with respect to any one phase of the history or any ono 
individual therein mentioned T have re-written many passages 
which soomed obscuro, and have added notes on all points, the 
meaning of which might be misinterpreted. If I may judge 
from tho criticisms which appeared on tho previous editions, 
there woro but Lwo matters on which any difference of opinion 
roally existed. 'The first of those differences related to the oaso 
of Mr. William Taylor of Patna; the othor to Lieutenant- 
General Lionel Showers. Tho second of these J have treated 
alike in the text and iu the Appondix. The find needs some 
further remark hero. 

Tho treatment in this edition of the occurrences of 18,57 in 
the Bih&r division of which Patna was the capital and Mr, 
William Taylor the Commissioner, stands precisely as it did in 
tho first edition. When 1 first wroto on this subject in the 
year of tho Mutiny, in a work which obtained honourable 
mention as “ The Hod Pamphlet,” not only did 1 not know Mr. 
Tayler, but I had felt a strong prejudice against him, based upon 
his reputation as a caricaturist. In tho presence, however, of 
facts which I witnessed on the spot, all my piej ulicos dis¬ 
appeared, and when 1 wrote of him, still not knowing him, 1 
strove to render him the justice which his splondid conduct 
under most trying circumstances seemed to me to deserve. 

Galled upon, twonty years later, to complete the work which 
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Sir John ICayo hud left unfinished, I again approached tho 
subject with a mind absolutely unbiased. I had never looked 
forward to the prospect of writing a History of tho Mutiny, and 
I had not concerned myself with Mr. Taylor’s case since tho 
days of the “Hod Pamphlet.” I determined thou to study tlio 
subject da tuwo, and to record only such facts as would stand 
the test of the most ininnlo inquiry. ITad 1 boon capable oj 
being biased by my interests, I should not have inclined towards 
Mr. Taylor, for while ho, comparatively poor, and possessing few 
influential friends, sat in the cold shade of tho displeasure of tho 
ruling powers, his opponent, Sir Frederick llallklay, baslcod in 
the warm sunbhine of a soat in tlio Indian Council. But 1 
thought only of finding out tho truth, and of submitting the 
results of my investigations to my fellow-countrymen. Thu one! 
of it was that ruy investigations confirmed tho impressions 
which had boon made upon me and upon all tho independent, 
minds of Calcutta aud Bihar in 1857. I had the satisfaction 
also of knowing that tho same process had lod minds such as 
those of Sir Herbert Edwardes, Sir John Low, Sir Vincent Hyre, 
Sir Hem y Havelock, and most of the chiof actors in the .Mutiny, 
to the same conclusion; that Sir John Kayo, with all tlio 
resources of tho India, Office at, his disposal, had rocsordod a 
similar verdict. Subsequent!}' otbor gentlemen who approached 
tho subject from a different standpoint—Mr. T. 11. E. Holmes on 
the one sido, and Captain Lionel Trottor on the other--equally 
resolved to search out the truth and to record it, wero impelled to 
the same conviction. Tho ovidenco, in fact, is overwhelming; 
it has never been mot; it is incontrovertible. 

Ten years have elapsed since tho volume containing my 
deliberate conclusions on tbe Tayler-Halliday question was 
published. Those conclusions woro not questioned by a single 
critic. It soon appeared, in fact, that the minds of the thinking 
portion_of the people of England had previously arrived at tho 
conclusion that a great miscarriage of justice had occurred. 
My hook was the spark which kindled that feeling into action; 
for, shortly afterwards, several members of tbe House of 
Commons, representing a very much larger body of meii outside, 
petitioned the Government tor an inquiry into the oiroum- 
stancesconnected with the removal of Mr. Taylor from 1,hc office 
which he had held with such enormous advantages to tho 
country. Amongst, those who signed that petition was tho 
present Umlor Secretary to the India Office, Sir John Gorst. 
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But, although, us I have said, ten years have elapsed, n< 
inquiry has boon allowed. The Government of the day, ’which¬ 
ever si do was in power, has always shirked the question. 
When, in tho course ol' last year, Sir Itoper Lethbridge and 
Sir ITuniy Havelock did ask for an inquiry, their demand was 
at unco met by putting foiward a side-issue, and by successfully 
persuading the House of Commons that this side-issuo was the 
main issue. The arguments for tlm main issue, ably put by 
the gentlemen whoso names 1 have mentioned, were left 
absolutely unanswered. They wore not even referred to. The 
action of Sir John Gorst on this occasion reminded mo of tho 
notion of a certain Counsel for iho Grown, who, desiring to 
move tho court against the pardon of a iuau who had been 
wrongfully transported for life, remarked, that whatever might 
bo tho ruot its of 1 ho ease on which the man had boon fci ansported, 
it could not bo denied that when he was a boy he had stolen an 
apple 1 

There can ho no stronger testimony to tho soundness of Mr. 
Taylor’s case than tho persistency with which Officialdom has 
always declined and still declines to moot it fairly. 

Apart from this case and from the solitary objection of 
General Showers to tho “ mere)ful silence ” with which X treated 
him in previous editions, thero is no criticism which oalls for 
remark. In many places tho additions 1 have made aro tanta¬ 
mount to a re-writing; I liavo endeavoured, in fact, as far as 
possible, to make the work complete. Conscious of the spirit in 
which it has boon written, aud the long labour freely given, I 
would fain hope that this volume, its predecessors, and ils suc¬ 
cessors may find a permanent place on tho shelves of thoso who 
arc desirous of possessing a truo record of the events of tho 
great Indian Mutiny. 

G-, It MaIXUson. 

27, West Oionrwoil Iton.il, 

February M, 1889. 



LIST AND SHORT Dj'JSORTPTfON OF PLAGUES 
MENTIONED fN r llTIS, AND NOT DESCRIBED 
IN THE PRECEDING VOLUME. 


And, Mount, a sanitarium in tho iSiroln' principality of ItdjpifMnfi. Tho 
highest peak is 5,700 fort, above tho sen. It is forty miles from IJiVt. 

A jinn, the division of, is separated fiom tho bulk of tlm north-western 
provinces by Jaipur, Tonic, and other allied stales, tin area is 2,072 
square) miles, and its population, in i857, was 415,000 souls. Tho south¬ 
western part of it is callnrl Mairwdvii. Tho chief town, also called Ajimr, 
lies at the foot, of a lortilied lull, on winch is tho mausoleum of (lie that 
Muhammadan saint of India, Mufnuddtn Ohishti, of Hijishiu, In whoso 
tomb Akhav and his successors frequently made pilgrimages. 

Ai.igajiu, a distiiet containing 1,800 square miles. Tho ehiof town, uIbo 
called Aligarh, is defended hy a foit, which was stormed by Lord Lalco 
in 1800. It is on the high road between Kunhpiir and Miruth. 

Avwaii, a native state in RnjpiStand, north of Jaipur, and west of Mill hunt. 
Area, l!,573square miles; population, 700,000. Tho chief town, Ahvtir, 
hus a fort. 

At kangAuaij, a city in tho dominions of tho Nmim, on I lie IMdlmn; is 
famous for its manulneluio of silks, hroouriou, and tissues, aud for its 
gardens. It lies 250 miles north-oast of Bombay. 

Ahah, chief town of tire district of Slidhitluid, in tlio division of Patnd. 

IirnAtiN, a district in the Rohilkhund division. Tho chief town is also called 
Biidftun. 

BiiaiiatPUR, tho district of, in Rftjpritanfl, is bounded to the west by Alwar; 
to the south by Jaipur, Karaulf, Dholprfr, and Agra district; to the cast 
by Mathura mid Agra; unit to the north by tho I'unjilb. Tire inhuhi- 
tants are principally Jala. The chief town, also called Bhnralpur, is 
famous for tho sieges it sustained againBt Lord Lalco and Lord Cumber- 
more. 

Bhopal, a native stale in Mahvti, ruled over hy a Muhammadan lady. Tlio 
Narbada forms its southern boundary. Tho chief town, near tho Botwd, 
is also called Bhopftl, 

Ohamral, tho river, rises near Mfiu, flows by tho towns of ICotit and Dholptir, 
and falls into the Jamnali forty miles below IKiwah. 
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Diioi.puu, a native stalo in BAjputaiiA. Tlio capital, ot tho mmo name, 
possesses several fine mosques and mausoleums, built liy Siidik Khan, an 
officer of Akb.ir. Tho state is hounded on tlio north and north-east by 
tlio April district; on lire south-east by the Chambal; and on the west, 
by I ho [Cumuli and Bharatpiir status. 

FATiiruli-SrKTtt, south-west of Agin; the residenco of the Emperor Alcbar, 
who gave it its prefix to commemorate fli.s conquest of Gujitil, tlio original 
nnmn having been Si'kbi. 

Gaya, chief town of tlio district of tlio mime name in tlio division of Patna,, 
famous for ite places ot pilgrimage nnd its Buddhistic remains. 

GnAanX, the, a river in Oudli, which, rising in Nfpal, runs through the 
districts of Kohri, Bnhraich, Goudali, BArali Baulu, and FaizAbAd, and 
falls into the Ganges at Chaprii. 

GouAkhpuii, a town in the division of the Biuno name, on the BApti. The 
division is hounded on the north by Nipdl; on the enst by tlio Glinndak; 
on tlio south by the GliaghrA; and on tho west by Oudli, 

Gtmi'f, the, a river in tlio SliAhjahii.il pur district; rum a course of 500 miles 
through tho Oudli districts of LCheif, Loklrauo, and SnllAnpdr, and falls 
into tho Ganges not far from Bnuaras. 

GwAmAii, cliiof town of Biudhiii’s dominions, on the SubanrekhA, bctwcou 
Dholpur und J Inin si. Thu fortress is one of tho most famous in India. 

IlAiiiuPtfR, chief town of a district in tho Allaluibfid division, at the cun« 
linonoo of tho Jamnah and BotwA. 

InDuii, capital of tlio possessions of Maintriijah Holkar, situate on a plain on 
the loft bank of tho Khiin river. It is distant, from Agm, -102 miles; 
from Duhli, 49-t; from Nimuoli, 142; from Sugar, 221; from. AllAbabad, 
557; lroin Calcutta, 1,080; from Bombay, 877. 

[tAwah, chief town of a district of the sumo name in tho Agra division, on 
tlio river Jamnah. 

Jam’Amuiu, on the Tista, chief town of district of tho saiuo name in Koch 
Bihar. 

,) AMNAii, tlio, rises at tlio south-westom base of tho Jamnotri peaks, in Gahr- 
wAl, at an elevation of 10,849 feci, traverses the districts of DehrA Dun, 
SahArnnimv, Mtwnffarnagur, Amliiiln, KurnAl, GurgAon, Miratli, 
lialandslnihr, Aligarh, Mathura, Agra, Hawaii, KAnhpiir, JnlAim, 
Hnmirpiir, Falhpur, Hannah, and AlluliAbAd. After a course of 8G0 
miles it mingles with tlio Ganges at tlio last-named place, 

JliiNsf, chief town of tho division of tho stuao name in Bundclklinnd, south 
of Agra. 

doniiPijn (also called MArwAr), a native state in BAjpdtAnA. Tho capital is 
also called Joiinrun. 

KotA, capital of a nativo state of the same name in BAjpiftana, It iios on 
tho Chambal, and is strongly fortified. 

fjAnATtuht, chief town of a district of the samo name in tho JhAnsf division. 

MaviiuhA, a town in tho Agra division, renowned in Hindu mythological 
history. It is on the <7 aimiali, thirty miles from Agra, 
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MAu (incorrectly written Mliow, in spite of the f'nct that tlio original nmuo is 
innocent of tlio letter “ h ”), a town nml onntimmoni in tlio luddr state 
(Etoikar’s); thirteen miles bouth-west of tlio town of Iridiir. 

Mlwar: vide UdaIpuh. 

UfnzApmt, a town on the Ganges, iifly-six miles from Alliilnilifid. 

MuuAdabAb, chief town of the district of tlio sumo unmo in ttohilkhand, on 
the right hank of (ho Kamg.mg<i river. 

Moti'iiAiu, ciipil.nl of the Ohamparan district. Pallid division; is also called 
Ohniiiparnu. The largest town in tlio district is Bhetiu. 

Muzavfargaiih, chief town of tlio district of tlio same nairio in tlio Mulliin 
division, Pnujiib. Tho district is bounded on tho north by tlio Deni 
XsmS.il Khiin and Jharig distriots; on the west by (ho Indus; on the 
east nml south-east by tho Cliamih. It forms tho inmost triangle of the 
Sind Rftgnr Dual), and is watered by tho Chaniib and the Indus. 

MuZAWAltNAClAii, chief town of tho dislriet so named in the Mirath division, 
on tho road from MiT.it h to Landanr. 

Mdzaw'ajip(5h, chief town of the. Tirhut district of tho I’atna division. It is 
hounded to tlio iiort.li by Nipol. Tlio town lies on tho right bank of the 
Little Ghandak river. 

NAcipdn, chiof town of tlio district mid division in tho central provinces of 
the sumo name; formerly tlio oapilal of the dominions of tho Bhonslit. 
The town is on tho river Nag: lionco its naino. The civil station is 
Sftabalrli, famous in the military history of British India. 

NamiadA, tho, rises in the. Bildspilr district, central provinces, and rnua a 
course nearly duo east to the Gulf of Cambay, thirty miles beyond 
Bhurdoh. From Talakwdra to tho sou, a disliinoo of cigiily-dvo miles, it 
is navigable lor boats of considerable burthen. At Blmruch it is two 
miles wide, even when tho lido is out. It is considered to bo the 
bomulury between the Dukhan and Hindustan, and, as a snored si ream, 
ranks second only to the Ganges. 

NAsinAnAn, ft cantonment in tho Ajmli'-Mnirwtiril district of Itajpiititnd. 

Nimaoh, a cantonment in tho Gwfiliur stato, sitnalod near the frontior of the 
native state of Udaipur. It lies 155 miles north-west of Miiu, 371 south¬ 
west of Delili, 312 south-west of Agra, 800 west of Siigar, and 1,1 H west 
of Calcutta. 

NtpAi., an iiulepondent stato in tho mountain range north of Bihar and Oudli. 
It is 500 miles long from east to west, and about 100 miles broad. It 
abounds in long, narrow, i'ortilo valleys, 4,000 foot above tho level of the 
sea, well watoied and cultivated. The inhabitants uro tlio Nmvfuvt, i. 
Mongolian tribe, and their conquerors, the Gurkhas. 

UAjiMtAnA, a portion of Western India, comprising eighteen principalities, 
witli an urua of 120,000 squnro miles, and nine millions of inhabitants. 
It is under the protection of the British, 

iUjanATir, a division in Bengal, comprising tho dislricls of Mmshidiibad, 
Duiajpiir, Mtilda, Rajeliiihi, BaugpiSr, Bagurti, and Pnbnfi. 
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Sagah, cliief town of district of same name in t,he Central Provinces. It lies 
ninety miloB north-wost of .labalpur, 185 nortli of Nagpur, and 221! 
nnutii-wci.it of Allahabad. A large fort, built by tho Maralhaa, commands 
the town. 

SAH&RANruu, chief town of district of name name in Miratli division. It, is 
on the Jamuali canal, and forma the bead-quarters of its superintendent. 

SnAuAnAn, district in I,lie Patna division, having Arab us its cliief town. 

KnAlUAiiA.NX’UR, oliiof town of district of same naino in Rohilkhaud. 

SiTAHjn, capital of district of sumo name in Oudh; lies on the banks of the 
Knrazan river, midway between Tjnlchiiao and Shuhjahitnpur. 

Bui.tAni’iIb, chief town cif district of same name in tlio Hai-Xlaielf division, 
Onclli; lies on tlio right bank of the Giiniti, fifty-nine miles north ol 
Alldhtlbad, and liiuoty-lwo south-east of Lakhnao. 

UnAiPtJlt or Mfayah, chief town of tlio imtivo state of tlio premier ruler, liore 
called Rtinil, of TtajpuliinA. It lies sovonty miles to tlio west of Ni'niacli. 

IJnAo, chief village of district of sumo name in Oudh; it lion nino mile! 
north-oast of Ktiithpiir, and forty-throo miles south-west of Lakhnao. 
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HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


BOOK VI!.—FEEBLENESS IN BENGAL AND STRENGTH 
IN BIHAR. 

[1857.] 


CHAPTER. I. 

PANIC ANP PANIC-MONGERS IN CAT,COTTA. 

It is time now to return to Calcutta. The measures taken anil 
the views ontortaincd by tbo Govermnont on receiv- p iltuttn 
ing intelligence of tbo Mfrath outbreak lmve been 
already recorded. It is evidont that up to the end of the month 
of May they had not fully apprehended the gravity of the 
situation. ,l Everything," wroto tho Secretary in the Home 
Depnitmont, Mr. Cecil Boulon, on tho 25th of May, Jf 6 
to tho French Consul and the other French residents 
at Calcutta, who, with rare Rolf-sacritice, had placed their ser¬ 
vices at tho disposal of tho Government, “ everything is quiet 
within six hundred miles of the capital. The mischief canned 
by a passing and gioundloss panic, has already been arrested; 
and tlioro is evei y reason to hopo that in the course of a tew 
days tranquillity and confidence will be restored throughout tbo 
Presidency.” Certainly the disinclination of the Government 
to accept, to the extent to which they wore proffered, the loyal 
and disinterested offors of the members of the Trades’ Associa¬ 
tion, of tho Masonic Fraternity, of 1 lie Armenians, and of tho 
'French residents, seemed to argue on their part a conviction 
that tho resources at their disposal were equal to any emergency, 
and a holiof that the measures already taken would suffice 
to put down the revolt, But, however that may have been, 
vol. m. » 
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nothing could justify or oven palliate the tone of the reply of 
the Home Secretary to the French residents. It seemed at. the 
time difficult lo affirm to whom Mr. Beadon, the mouth-piece of 
the Government, intended to impute “a passing and groundless 
panic.” It could not apply to tlio citizens of Calcutta, for not 
only had they evinced no fear, but they liad not caused the 
mischief. That mischief had been caused by the SipaltL ; but, 
it was scarcely the result of panic. Nor. had it been ho, was the 
panic, it would scorn, altogether groundless, and certainly it 
was not passing. 

It is clear, at any rate, that, on the 25tli of May, the Govern¬ 
ment reckoned upon order being maintained throughout tlio 
country between Calcutta and Allahabad, and upon the prompt 
repression of the rebellion. 

They had, on the 20th of May, commenced, and they subse¬ 
quently continued, the despatch by detachments of the 84th 
Regiment to the North-Weat Provinces. They had been cheered, 
on tlio 23rd of May, by tlio arrival from Madras of the 1st 
Madras Fusiliers, and with commendable promptitude they had, 
at once, sent off that regiment in the same direction. They 
were expecting regiments and batteries from Persia, from 
Ceylon, and from Raugiin. 

The Government, then, felt tolerably secure regarding Bengal 
Views of tlio proper and the country south of Allahabad. The 
Government. n0WS) however, from the districts north of tho last- 
named city was calculated to alarm. Between the 25th and 
May 25-30 30th of May, tlio native troops at. Ftn'izpiir, at Ali¬ 
garh, at Mainpurt, at, Itilwnh, and at Balandshahr, 
had mutinied. Groat fears were entertained regarding Rakhnao, 
Ifdnhpur, Agra, and the surrounding districis. On tho other 
hand they were confident that the fall of Dohli was imminent., 
and that tho troops engaged in the capture of that place would 
bo almost immediately available to secure tlio threatened dis¬ 
tricts north of Allahabad. It is only fair to them to admit that, 
this view was shared hy tho public, and, very generally, by 
soldiers, It was justified, moreover, by tho rocords of the pas j,. 
Neither to the invaders from the north, to tlio Marat has, nor to 
the English under Lord Lake had the capital of tho Muglmls 
over offered more than an ephemeral resistance. It wan hardly, 
then, to bo supposed that, garrisoned hy native soldiers without, 
a cliiof, it could successfully resist tho trained and disciplined 
warriors of En gl an d. 



VIEWS OF THE UOVEHNMENT. 


o 
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Secure, then, of his base, of the ground lying Bis hundred 
miles in advance of it, confident that the troops in 
the North-West would very soon be available for mixfolyatom’ 
ihe repression of rebellion in the central districts, tl ! , ‘J veak P" tnt 
and fearful only regarding the rising thero of ° 18posl 10n ' 
tho native army before the Commander-in-Chief should detach 
a force to keep it, under, the Governor-General, on ^ 
the 31st of May, despatched the following telegram 1 ‘ y 
to General Anson :—I have heard to-day that you do not 
expect, to he before Dohli nntiltlie 9 th. In tlio meantimeKdrih- 
piir and Lalchnao are severely pressed, and tlio country between 
Dehli and Kanhpur is passing into tho hands of the rebels. It 
is of the utmost importance) to prevent this, and io relievo 
Kanhpur, but nothing but rapid action will do it. Tour force 
of artillery will enable yon to dispose of Dohli with certainty; 
I, therefore, beg that you will detach one European Infantry 
Regiment, and a small force of European Cavalry, to tho south 
of Dehli, without keeping them for operations there, so that 
Aligarh may be recovered, and Kanhpur relieved immediately. 
It is impossible to overrate the importance of showing Euro¬ 
pean troops between Dehli and Kanhpur. Lalchnao and Alla- 
hiibiid depend upon it.” 

The instincts which dictated this telegram wore undoubtedly 
sound. 'Tlie country bot.ween Dehli and Allahabad 
was tho weakest and tho most threatened part of the 
British position. The only on or committed by the 
Governor-General was tho error of believing that tlio force of 
artillery on tho spot could dispose of tho Muglml capital with 
certainty. But Lord Canning shared that belief with almost 
every other European, civilian and soldier, in British India. 

On tho 1st of Juno, then, all looked hopeful to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Its members were so sanguine, j x 
that, having only two European regiments to guard 
Calcutta and tho country between, that city ami IJanapur, they 
dispensed with tho aid which would have been afforded them 
by fifteen hundred armed European citizens; they allowed tho 
three and a hal f native regiments at Barravkpur and tho regi¬ 
ments at JJauapur, Banaras, and the intermediate stations, to 
remain armed; knowing that tho districts lying between Dohli 
and All&haluid were in imminent peril, they yet hoped—oven 
confidently hoped—that the disaster there might ho delayed’ 
until cither General Anson should despatch a regiment from tho 
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north-west, or until they should be strong enough lo send up 
troops from Calcutta. 

If the Government of India had had no other losourcos at 
their disposal, the comse they actually pursued 
Uincrnnicnt would have been amply justified. But willing, not, 
withiegaidto S() j 0 K pcak, aftor tlio event, but in the spiiifc of 
aueroFtho those who were present m v aleutta at the tvmo, I 

LllsK am hound to afliim that they had othei resources, 

and that llioy neglected them. When the lives of thousands, 
when the prestige of one’s oounliy, when the very safety of the 
national position are in danger, it is a crime to depend solely 
upon possibilities If the Government of India did no! know, 
every other man in India know, that tlio mutiny of the lOlh 
Native InfanDy had been no isolated act. Conscious of Gun, 
us I must supposo they were, the Government of India most 
certainly knew that in tlio long direct lino ho tween Damipur 
and Mirath there was hut one European regiment. Yet, even 
in the first half of tlio first week of May, when fully awaro 
that the condiliou of the native army was, lo say the least, 
excited, and that the European soldiois wove to the natives 
in tlio ptoportion of one to twuuty-lbnr, the Government of 
Lord Canning had, even then, actually ordered the return of 
the 84th Regiment to Rangiin, and had only been dotomvl 
from this step by the opportune outbreak of mutiny at Lakhnao 
on tlie 3rd of th it month. 

The 84th Regiment remained then at llanackmir lo watch 
over, on the 6th of May, tho disbandment of a mutinous portion 
of the 34th Native Infantry. That »o( accomplished, nothing 
further remained for it to do. Yet the fiisi, detachment of the 
81th started for llio north-weal only foui teen days later (20!h 
May). This dolay not only remains unexplained, but it is 
inexplicable. >So far as Bengal was concerned, tho Govomniont 
of India had been content lo dispense with tho 841 h Regiment on 
the 3rd of May, and to send it out of India. Yei, though tho 
occurrences at Lakhnao on that day disclosed the latent weakness 
in tho centre of our line, tho 84tli was detained motionless near 
Calcutta 1 It is true it was used on tho 6th, but subsequently to 
that date it. wasted fourteen precious days—-days which, if pro¬ 
fitably employed, might almosi certainly have secured Kanhpur ! 

I cannot but think that a mistake, hul little loss important, 
was committed, when tho first offer of tho Calcutta citizens, made 
|m the 20th of May. was refused. The acceptance of that offer 
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would have disengaged for immediate action the wing of a 
regiment. As events happened, the first hatch of 
the 84tli Regiment, leaving Calcutta the 20th of Way, of uwCd- 3 
succeeded in leaching Kanhpur early in June. Now I!C,S- 
it cannot he questioned hut that the ontiie 8-lth Regiment, 
if despatched on the 6th of May, might ha\o readied Kanhpur 
during that month. Jls pro-cnee would probably have pre¬ 
vented the outbreak which ooeuired there; and, in that case, 
il might certainly have been strengthen cm! by a wing of the 
dol'd, leaving Calcutta the 21,st, and by the Madras Fusiliers, 
which act willy loft on the 23ul. 

The ledBou why tho Government did not act in the manner 
in which it might have acted is explained by Mr. Secretary 
Beadoti in his lottor, already quoted, to the Piench residents at 
Calcutta:—“ Everything is quiet within six hundred miles of 
tho capital. The mischief caused by a passing and groundless 
panic has fortunately been arrested, and there is every reason 
to hope that, in the course of a few days, tranquillity and con¬ 
fidence will be restored throughout the Piestdency.” This 
‘•reason to hope” had, I have shown, no solid foundation. 
Tho hope which existed was, in fact, without reason. It had 
sufficient vitality, however, to induce the Government to risk 
tho weakest and most threatened point of their line in order 
that they might appear strong to tho world. 

The week that followed the 1st of Juno disclosed to the 
Government their enur, to the woild tho short-sightedness of 
the Government. 

Duiing that week intelligence reached Calcutta of the mutiny 
at Laklinao, of the defection of all the regiments 
occupying Oudh, of revolts at Azamgarh, at Ibumras, f u,w 
and at, Allahabad, of tho mas-aero of the Europeans JwaiMaSg. 
at Jhansi. 'Ibis news increased the anxiety of tlio 
Government rog irding tho safety of their weak centre line; for 
Oudh was sepaiated from Kanhpur but by the river, and even 
beloro the defection of that province, the position of Kanhpur, 
garrisoned by native troops and in close proximity to the strong¬ 
hold of tho discontented heir of a prince whom wo had dispos¬ 
sessed, had inspired alarm. As counterbalancing, in a measure, 
the effect of this evil news tho Government saw with satisfaction 
the arrival, during that week, in Calcutta, of the 64th Foot and 
78th Highlanders from Persia, of a wing of the 35th Foot from 
Moulmein, of a wing of the 37th Rogivnont, and of a company of 
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Hoyal Artillery from Ceylon. Awake now to 1,1 10 , danger lie fore 
them they pushed on these regiments to the north with praise¬ 
worthy activity'. The uncompleted slate of the railway 
rondoi'id the progress of the detachments slow. In delimit of 
this means of transit, single-horsed post-carriages—the quickest 
mode of travelling then available—bullock carriages, and 
steamers, wore employed to the fullest possible ext on L. The 
Government, in fact, did then all that was possible to mve tho 
threatened line. 

1 have said that tho Government were awake to tho danger 
before them in tho north. It is strange, however, 
iug not com- that their eyes wore not yet opened to tho fullmagni- 
pkte. tiule of the crisis ; that they neglected the danger at 
their very door. At the time that they were despatching every 
available European soldior to protect a station in their conlro 
lino from the possible mutiny of the armed Sipahis who 
garrisoned it, they allowed the Sipahis close to Calcutta to 
remain armed; the native garrison of Diiusipur to remain 
armed. What is moro, in spite of so many examples of disaffec¬ 
tion, they believed, or professed to believe, in the loyally of 
these men. Their policy at. this period was to trust, oi to seem 
to trust, every native regiment until it should revolt. Such 
a policy naturally' greatly hampered tho movements of tho 
European troops, for it was often necessary to keep those 
inactive at a station to guard against a possible outbreak. 

Thus, with the news of the revolt; of many regiments 
stationed vithin the limits of tho six hundred miles indicated 
Ly Mr. Bead on in his famous letter of tho 25th May ringing in 
their ears, the Government reported to the Court of JDii octets 
their belief that a public profession of loyalty made by tho 70th 
Begiment of Native Infantry, then stationed at Bamiokpur, 
would “have the happiest influence on tho minds of all woll- 
dispoaed men in the Native Army.” They, therefore, allowed 
three and a half native regiments at that station to retain their 
arms. To the Gtli Nativo Infantry at Allahabad, on the ovo of 
a revolt accompanied by marked barbarity, tho Government 
sent, at the same time, their acknowledgment of a similar 
piofession. They would not believe tho fact which was patent 
to all around them,—tho fact that tho entire native army was 
animated by hut one feeling, and that tho mutiny of a regiment 
was merely a question of time and of opportunity. 

Their views regarding the possibility of an advance from 
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Dolili in tlio direction of their weak central line were encouraged 
by the receipt, at this period, of information of a victory 
gained by tho Mmith garrison over the robels issuing from 
Dchli at tho rivulet Hindan, near the town of Ghari-ud-dm 
Wagar. This victory, in which the rebels lont five guns, was 
gained on the (list of May. It encouraged tho hope that 
almost any post might bring the intelligence of the fall of the 
great ford ess. 

Another most important item of intelligence conveyed to 
the Government dm ing this absorbing week was that 
of the death by cholera of tho Coimnander-in-Chief, HeathorGon- 
Gencral Anson, at Karnsil, on the 27 th of May. This 0,1 "™ n ’ 
much to be lamented event did not occur until General Anson 
had prepaied and sot in action (he measures which were to tho 
end pei si stonily carried out for tho capture of Dehli. His death 
was a great—time proved it to be a most sensible ][lBdmlacter 
loss. A man of very remarkable natural talents, 

General Anson had, during a residence in India of more than 
iivc years, used thoso talents to master completely tho necessities 
of Indian warfare. He was a perfect, judge of character. Wo 
man even’ more quickly detected tho veneer of superficiality. 
Ho could not conceal his contempt for n man whom ho dis¬ 
covered to be playing a pai t. Hence, probably, there swarmed 
up after his death enemies and dotraetors. They have not 
succeeded, however, in sullying his fair fame. For to him, as 
truly now as when death snatchod him from the triumph which ■ 
ho had pi epared, maybe applied the immortal epitaph which, 
(lie great historian of the Peninsular War composed for ono of 
the most, illustrious of English Generals:— 1 “ Tho honest loved, 
the dishonest feared him. For, while he lived he did not shun, 
but scorned and spurned the baso, and, with characteristic 
propriety, thoy spurned at him whon lie was dead.” 

It has already been shown, in the volume immediately pro- ■ 
ceding this, how, consequent upon the death of General Anson, 
tho command of tho force destined to besiege Delhi devolved 
upon Major-General Sir Henry Barnard, commanding the 
Sirliind Division. 

I have now given a picture—a severe but accurate 8umm f 
picture—of the information possessed by the Govern- tue mental 
merit of India up to the end of the first week of Juno, 
of the deductions they drew from that information, 
of their hopes, their fears, and. beliefs. It will have been- 
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observed that whilst, in tho main, their view of tli© position 
was correct, they had not sounded (ho full depths of the 
disaster; and tlmt as in May, so still, early in Juno, they pre¬ 
ferred the asset tion of a belief in tlio loyalty of the Kipuhis who 
had not revolted, to tho taking of measures which, whilst 
rendering them harmless lor mischief, should place at tlioir 
disposal, for aotivo employment, tho British soldiers who wore 
watching them; and the upholding of their infallibility as a 
Government to acting in generous concert with the only classes 
they could absolutely trust,—the Europe ana and Eurasians 
living and settled in India. 

The fortnight which followed was lull of staitling incidents, 
hut incidents marked by the same general correctness of view 
regarding strategy, the same weakness of political vision, and 
the same distrust of their own countrymen 

We have seen how, on the night of the 6th of Juno, the nativo 
Junes regiment at Allahabad which, tho previous day, hud 
Tho awaken- ^ ean thanked by tho Government for its professions 
nimoucom- of unswerving loyalty, mutinied and murdered 
plet '' - nearly all its officers, including some young hoys just 
arrived from England ; liow the fortress of Allfthabiid, occupy¬ 
ing a most commanding position on the Jamnah, and considered 
tho gateway to the North-West, escaped by a miracle, Simul¬ 
taneously the telegraphic lines wero out or destroyed, and 
communication with the army bofuro Dohli became impossible 
except by way of Labor or Bombay. Tlio troops in Itajputami 
and in Central India wero likewise reported to have risen. 
There had been a mutiny at Bauiirus, hut thanks to tho wise 
and statesmanlike conduct of Mr. Erodei io dubbins of the 
Civil Service, and the bold measures adopted by Colonel 
Neill and his Madras Busiliois, the mutiny had' been suit- 
pressed, and the disaffected of tho great Hindu city bad been 
overawed 

Erom the 7th of June, indeed, it may ho truly affirmed that 
the outlook to tho Government of India had become darkness 
intensified. Mr. Bcadon’s intact line of six bundled miles had 
been attempted in many places. Beyond it all was impenetrable. 
i r, I' 1 this extremity tho Government still clung to 
iinxicty rc- the army bafore Dohli. On tho 10th of Juno, 
?StmuSnc,' wak Cord Canning drafted to tlio Major-General com¬ 
manding that army a letter in which he urged 
him to send southwards, with the least possible delay, an Euro- 
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peuu force as large as ]io could spare. 1. He kept the letter by 
liiiu for eleven days, and only despat,died i( when the chances 
of relieving the central line from Calcutta scorned almost des¬ 
perate. 

Two days after that letter had been penned Lord Canning 
yielding to tlie solicitations of the ablest of bis conn- Juneio. 
cillors, Mr. J. P. Grant, resolved to avail himself pruitm!' 1 S 
of the aid winch had been proffered him, three weeks advice, 
earlier, hv the citizens of Calcutta. But in order to indueo tlio 
Govornor-Gonoial to agree to this tardy concession, it was ne¬ 
cessary for Mr. Grant to lay aside all gloss, to sacrifice tlio falso 
confidence on which Mr. 1 leaden liad laid so much stress three 
weeks previously, and to describe facts as they really were. “ In 
reality,” wrote Mr. Grant curly in June, “in reality 
as ■vvcjII as in appearance wo are voiy weak lioro 
where we ought, to he—and if we can’t be should at least appear 
to he—as strong- as possible. We have as enemies three Native 
Infantry regiments arid a half, of which one and a half are thu 
very worst type wo know; one, two, throe (for no one knows) 
thousand armed men at Garden Beach, or available there at 
a moment; some hundred armed men of the Sindh Amirs at 
Dumdiuuah ; half the Muhammadan population ; and all the 
blackguards of all sorts of a town of six hundred thousand 
people. Against these wo have one and a half weak regiments, 
most of whom dare not leave the Fort. There is no reason to 
expect real help in real danger from the Native Police. The 


•* Tlui loiter, in a more complete form, runs as followsI’nnltrns lias 
boon made safe. So lias Alliiliabail, I hope, but only just in time. Hence¬ 
forward, the reinforcements will ho pushed up still thither—to Khnlipiir; but 
tlio disorganised slate of the country between Allahabad and KunlipuT may 
interpose delay; and both telegraph and dawk li'om any place north of 
Allahitbnd is now out off from Calcutta. I cannot, therefore, speak so 
confidently of the lime when help will reach Sir Hugh Wheeler. It may 
not bo for four or live days, or evou more. This makes it all tlio more 
urgently necessary that you should push down Oil European force im¬ 
mediately. When it miclu-8 tlio Kauhpur division, it will, accoidiii" to 
flits instructions which have been sent to yon, pass under iSir Hugh Whooloi’s 
command. And with him will icst the H'.sponsibility of relieving Lakhnao, 
and pacifying the country from Kauhpur downwards. It will be for you to 
judge wliat your own movements should be. All that I require is, that an 
European force, ns largo an one ns you can spare, should ho sent southwards 
with llio hast possible delay, and dial it should not bo detained an hour for 
tho purpose of finishing off affairs at Delhi after once the great blow 1ms 
been struck.” 
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insurrection is regulaily sp) ending down to us. Ts tin’s an 
emergency or not? My conviction is that oven a street row at 
the capital would giro ns an awful shake—not only in Bengal, 
but in Bombay and Madras—-at this moment.” 

This remonstrance, rival, true, and out-spoken, expressed in 
nervous, oven in passionate language, tlio thoughts of tlm much 
maligned 1 ul. 17 .eus of Calcutta. The daily newspapers had for a 
fortnight been pressing the same arguments on tlio Govmuor- 
Genornl. These had failed to shako tho roluetaneo of Lord 
Cauniug, to take Iris own countrymen into bis confidence, to 
admit that he had homo small occasion for their aid. But now 
one of his colleagues, and incomparably the ablest of his col¬ 
leagues, pressed upon him, in language more clear and more 
foieilile than any used by tho Press, the dangers of persistence 
in tho same policy of distrust. That oven tho weight/utter¬ 
ances of Mr. Giant would, in any case, have mot tho fate of tho 
expressed opinions of the European community is scarcely 
probable. But ho did not stand quite alone in his view. It, 
happened that an examination of the records of tho Homo Office 
showed that the question of raising volunteers in India had been 
thoroughly discussed in tho time of Lord Dalliousie; that a 
decision in favour of the measure had been recorded ; and that 
that decision had received tho endorsement of tho Court of 
Directors. This discovery added forco to Mr. Grant’s argument. 
He clenched it further by recording his opinion that it was 
probable that, if a Volunteer Corps wore not raised in tho crisis 
then before them, tlio Homo Government, would ask tho reason 
1 ord cannin Theso arguments proved successful. Lord 

Banetioiib tlu> Canning, still retaining his opinion as In the prao 
" tical uselessness of the measure, sanctioned, on 
the 12 f,h of June, tho enrolment of the citizens 
of Calcutta as volunteers. 

The Calcutta citizens nobly responded to the call of tlio 
Government. In a very few days the three arms—Horse, h'oot, 
and Artillery—sprang into vigorous life. Men of till classes 
and of all positions pressed forward to enrol themselves, and in 
loss than threo weeks a brigade was formed suflieiently strong 
to guard Calcutta, and to enable the Govornmenl, had they 
deemed it necessary, to send all tho regular troops into the 
field. 

The day following that on which tho Government had thus 
announced their intention to solicit the aid which throe weeks 
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previously tliey had rejected, they introduced and passed through 
the Legislative Council a measuie calculated, above all others, 
to rouse the indignation of the community and to deaden the 
loyalty to which they had hut just at the moment appealed. 

11 can well he imagined that the events occurring all over 
the country had not been unnoticed by the public T 
press. In India the fourth estate was represented mil Native' 
by two distinct bodies of men. There was the I)U,8 ‘ ) ' 
English press advocating English interests, generally owned 
and entirely contributed to by Englishmen. Illuming parallel 
with this was tho native press, tile organ of native interests, 
and owned and eontiibutod to by natives. Tho two divisions 
wore subject to the same laws and amenable to the same juris¬ 
diction. So blended hud become tho interests of tho native 
and tho European, that., as a rule, the two sections rolencd to 
advocated identical measures. It did happen indeed occasion¬ 
ally, though rarely, that tboy espoused opposite sides. Such 
had been tho case when tho legislature brought in a measure to 
introduce a native magistracy with power to try Europeans. 
Against this measure tho European press had protested, whilst 
it was eagerly supported by the organs of native public opinion. 
But snob occasions were not common. As traders, the interests 
of the European and of tho native merchants wore identical. 
The laud question, which was to asmmio so great a prominence 
in later years, had then been but incidentally referred to. The 
two sections acted alike as critics of the conduct of tho Govern¬ 
ment, and, as a rule, they performed this delicate duty with 
judgment, with temper, and with moderation. 

It is true that, whon dealing with individual officials, tho 
press of India, nalivo as well as European, was often extremely 
uncompromising. It certainly called a spado a spado. And as 
the Indian officials had experienced none of the rough training 
to which tho statesmen of Europe aro subjected, and were often 
men who owed their high positions to favour rather than to 
merit, this habit of plain speaking bad been apt to engender, 
and often did engender, feelings of rancorous dislike in the 
breasts of the criticised. 

When the early incidents of tlio mutiny occurred—that is, 
when the 19th Regiment of Native Infantry misbehaved at 
Barhdmpur—the English press had spoken out very plainly. It 
had urged tho Government to adopt at once decided measures. 
More than one writer had pointed out that the BaiMmpiir 
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incident was a spark which, if not immediately crushed, would 
bo speedily fanned into a flame. The native pi css was more 
deliberate and more reticent, but it offered no gioaL opposition 
to vigorous action. The warnings of the press wore ilisieg.irded. 
Tho Government did not act. with promptitude, nor, when it 
actod, did it act with vigour. When, a little later, tin; spark 
had been fanned into aflame—when, that is to say, tho outbreak 
at Mi rath had disclosed to all who wore not wilfully blind tho 
gigantic extent of the insurrection, again did the European 
press clamour voliomontly for prompt action, and mge, upon 
tho Government the necessity of taking into tlicir oontidouen 
tho European community. But on this occasion the tone of 
the native press, as if by command, almost immediately changed. 
Possibly the snpmenoss which its conductors witnessed made 
thorn beliovo that the fatal day for tho English had arrived, 
just as their fathers had seen tlmt day overtake the Mughuls, 
the Mariithiis, and tho Sikhs. Possibly the Bengali portion of 
tho native press, representing a highly educated people, mi- 
versed in aims, but alone capable of administering the country 
should it fall under native domination, believed Unit their pro¬ 
spects would he greatly improved by the overthrow of Iho 
British power. Certainly many of them not. only doubted our 
ultimate success, but openly expressed their doubts. But, 
whatever may have been the reason, it is undeniable that 
from the time at' the arrival in Calcutta of the news of the 
Mfrath outbreak tho tone of tho native press changed, it began 
to speak out against the Government, and to show very plainly 
that it sympathised with the movement which tho rovolters 
had originated. 

This alteration in tho tone of tho native press was brought 
to the notice of Lord Canning early in Juno, and ho was urged 
then to interfere, by legislati ve action, with its freedom. Unlike 
his colleagues, however. Lord Canning hud been brought up in 
a free country. He had been accustomed all liis life to the 
freedom of the press, lie had seen in England that tho law of 
the land was sufficient to put down license. Ho knew lhat an 
honest Government had no better friend than a free and out¬ 
speaking public critic. To tho solicitations of his couucillois 
then he replied that “the remedy was worse than the disease.” 

But a few days later the opinions of Lord Canning in this 
respect underwent a change. On tho 13th of .June ho, for the 
first and only time during his touuro of office, went down 
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to tho Legislative Council, and, declaring there that, the in¬ 
cendiary tone of tho native press had driven him to The Gagging 
tho conclusion at which ho had reluctantly arrived, Acti 
brought forward and carried a measure to place tho native, 
press under restrictions so galling that, compared to them, the 
res trio Lions on the press of France during tho darkest days of 
tho reign of Napoleon HI. were light, and easj’'. 

Had Lord Canning stopped there, ho would have carried 
with him tho voice of the public. Tho times were critical, the 
native press had encouraged sedition and rebellion, and it was 
necessary that authority should assert itself. But when Lord 
Canning proceeded to includo in the same measure of stern 
repression tho Luropoan press, in spito of “ the loyalty and 
intelligence which marked their labours,” on tho ground, 
mainly, I hat lie could not draw a line of demarcation between 
European and native publications,* he evoked an outburst of 
opposition such as lias been seldom witnessed in Calcutta. It 
was not only that the English community of that place re¬ 
sented tho restriction of their liberties. Had such , „ , , 

a restriction been proposed by a fsVJVernmont m tin- frumpem 
which they had confidence they would havo homo con ’ mmw y. 
it patiently. But on this occasion they distrusted alike the 
sincerity and tho capacity of the Government. They had seen 
them slow to ho convinced, slow to move, slow to avail them¬ 
selves of the advantages forced upon them, confident whore 
they should liavo been distrustful, and distrustful where they 
should havo hcen confident. They had seen thorn arrogant 
whilst blundering, supercilious whilst courting disaster. They 
know now that ft great disaster had occurred, that Mr. Beadon’a 


* Tho following are Lho exact words used by Lord Canning ■witli respect 
to tlm European press'—“ Tho reranl'ka I have taken occasion to make toil,h 
reference to tho Native Press, I do not direct to tlio European Press. _ But I 
„oe no solid alanding gioural upon which a line can he drawn maTkiug off 
one from the oilier, when tho question is to prevent matter calculated to work 
mischief at u crisis like this. For whilst I ara glad to give credit to tho 
conductors of the Euiopcnu Press for tho loyalty and intelligence which mark 
their labours, I am bound by sincerity lo say that I have seen passages in 
some of tho papers under their management which, though perfectly in¬ 
nocuous as far as European n ivlers are concerned, may, in times like tho 
piOhOnl, bo turned to the moat mischievous pnipo-es in the hamlB of persons 
e ipahlo of dressing them up for tlm Native ear. 1 am glad lo admit that the 
hill is not specially levelled at tho European Press, hut l do not seo any 
reason, nor do I consider it possible in justice, to draw any fine of denuucation 
between European and Native publications.” 
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lino of six hundred miles had been broken, and that the central 
line beyond it rvas terribly endangered. And, yet, no sooner 
had they become aware of this than the Government forcibly 
shut their months. There was but ono conclusion for them to 
draw. They believed then, and many believe still, that tlio 
action of tho Government was prompted by a determination to 
prevent, if possible, tho transmission to England of any printed 
record of their mistakes. 

That tho Government was actuated by any such molivo I am 
now hir from thinking. But their action in muzzling tho 
European press was undoubtedly a mistake. It severed the 
confidence which ought to exist in a great crisis between the 
rulers and tho ruled, and increased tho distrust which the 
tardiness of their repressive measures had till then inspired. 

This distrust was gieatly augmented by an incident, which 
The policy of occurred the day following. True to tho opinion 
iciRmDK con- expressed by Mr. Secretary Beadon to the members 
" >J " of tho Trades’ Association, on tho 21st of May, to 
tho effect that it was most unfair to the Native Army of Bengal 
to assume that all its regiments were disaffected :—notwith¬ 
standing that Mr. ,T. 1’. Grant, a member of tho Supremo 
Council, had, early in Juno, recorded his opinion that at, Bar- 
raokpur, fifteen miles from Calcutta, tho Govonnuonfc had “ as 
enemies three Native Infantry regiments and a half, of which 
ono and a half are tho very worst typo wo know ” :—in spite oT 
the examples supplied by some stations in tho upper provinces 
of tho danger of allowing native rogiments to retain their arms, 
and of tho beneficial results which in others had followed their 
being- disarmed:—Lord Canning had boon resolute in allowing 
tho regiments at. Barrackpiir, so graphically painted by Mr. 
Grant, to continue, armed, in tho oxoreiso of their duties. 
Before tho Government had, on the 12th of Juno, accepted the 
offers of the volunteers, Lord Canning was aware of tho mutiny 
of the native troops at Banaias, at Allahabad, at Laid mao, in 
Rohilkliand, at the stations north of Kanlipuv; lie knew that 
disarming at Labor, at other stations in the Punjab, and at 
Agra, had been attonded with beneficial results,—and yet ho 
continued to permit the regiments quartered within lil'tocn 
miles of Calcutta to retain tlicir arms ! 

What was tho state of Calcutta at the timo when the 
Governor-General persisted in this resolution ? It cannot bettor 
be described than in the words, already quoted, of tho ablest 
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of Lord Canning's councillors, Mr. J. P. Grant. After recording 
in the language noted in tlio preceding paragraph. 
his opinion ot ttio native regiments quartered at Calcutta a 
Barrackpur, Mr. Grant added that the Government 1,10 time - 
had, in addition to those “ enemies,” “ one, two, or three (for 
no one knows) thousand of armed men at Garden Reach ” (a 
suburb of Calcntta), “ or available there at a moment; some 
hundred armed men of the Sindh Amir’s at Damdamah ” (four 
and a half miles from Calcutta), “ half tho Muhammadan 
papulation ; and all tiro blackguards of all sorts of a town of 
six hundred thousand people.” To encounter these enemies 
Iho Government had at their disposal, in Calcutta itself, a weak 
wing of an English regiment! Awing of another regiment, 
tho 35th, was at Barrackpur, and a complete regiment, the 78th 
Highlanders, somo miles beyond, at (Jlunsurah, Those regi¬ 
ments wore, in fact, detained near the seat of Government In 
guard tho armed Sipaliis. For. disarmed Sipahis one-fourth 
of their number would have sufficed. 


Tho fruits of this policy very soon showed themselves. In¬ 
tended as a policy of conciliation, to display con- 
ndonco in quarters m -winch do conuacnco was Ru it of the 
Iblt, it had tho result of imparting boldness to 
/thoso wlio had long been mutineers in heart, and 1 L pJ f1 ’ 
who wero watching only their - opportunity. Lord Canning had 
accepted tho offora to volunteer of the citizens of Calcutta on 
tiro 12th of .Time; ho had passed the Act, known thenceforth as 
the Gagging Act, on tho I3tli. The 14th was a Junols 
bright, clear clay, as bright as days are in India 
after tho first rainy season lias set in, and when no rain falls. 
It was a Sunday. That morning the church-goons attended 
service at tho various churches at the ordinary hour of 11 .a,M. 
Tn most of the cliurcljos nothing remarkable occurred. But 
those present at tho garrison church in Fort William Calcutta on 
had their atlontion di.stuibed by tho rolling sound the iui> or 
of heavy mati'rirl moving out of tho fort. Ono in- Juno- 
dividual, who occnpiod a house in Chauringlu, the Park Lane 
of Calcutta, somewhat impressed by ibis unusual occurrence, 
thought lie would endeavour to ascertain if anything had 
taken placo to justify the movement. Accordingly, aftor the 
service was over, ho, in accordance with the Sunday custom 
in Calcutta, went to make some calls, TIo called upon one of 
tho Socrolarics to Government. But nothing appeared out of 
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its usual course, and lie returned to Iris house with his curiosity 
unsatisfied. About two hours later, however, at 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon, he received a note from a gentleman who wan 
living in the same house with tlio Socrotaiy on whom ho had 
called. In this note ho was informed lh.it the native regiments 
at Barrackpur had mutinied, and were in full march on Calcutta ; 
that the lives of the "European inhabitants woro in tlio greatest, 
danger; that ho (tlio writer) bugged him and his wife to 
pioceod at, once to his (the writer’s) house, wlioio they “had a 
stune staircase and five good rillos;” further, that no time was 
to be lost. 

The gentleman addressed declined to leavo his own house. 
Ho even went outside to endeavour to ascertain the correctness 
of the information he had received. What ho saw on that 
eventful afternoon ho recorded on the spot. The impression 
the sight made upon him lias never loft him. The roof of his 
house couinuuulod a view of the plain between Chauringlu and 
tlio fort. Of the details which accompanied and which followed 
the scamper across the plain he had accurate knowledge; and, 
when ho published his account of what oecuirod, ho was pre¬ 
pared, as he is now piopaiod, to name, had ho been called upon, 
the individuals to whom ho referred. To the statoniont as lie 
wrote it there is not a comma to add, nor from it is thero a 
comma to bo withdrawn. As an accurate'picture of tlio events 
of that afternoon it is in efutiible. 

The gentleman referred to thus painted tlio scene*:—“It 
has been said by a groat writer that ‘ thero is scarcely a loss 
dignified eniity than a patrician in a panic.’ Tlio veriest 
sceptic as to the truth of this aphorism could have doubted no 
longer had ho witnessed the living panorama of Calcutta, on tlio 
14th of June. All was panic, disorder, and dismay. Tlio 
wildest reports were in circulation. It was all but universally 
credited that the Barrackpur luigado was in full inarch on 
Calcutta, that tlio people in the suburbs had already risen, 
that the King of Oudli, with his followers, was plundering 
Garden Reach. Those highest in office were the first to give 
tlio alarm. There were Hoorctaries to Government running 
over to Members of Council, loading their pistuls, barricading 
the doors, sleeping on sofas; Members of Council abandoning 
their houses with their families, and taking refuge on board 
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ship ; crowds of lessor celebrities, impelled by tliese examples, 
having hastily collected their valuables, were rushing to the 
fort, only too happy to be permitted to sleep under the fort 
guns. Horses, carriages, palanquins, vehicles of every sort 
and hind, wore put into requisition to convey panic-stricken 
fugitives out of the reach of imaginary cut-throats. In the 
suburbs almost every house belonging to the Christian popula¬ 
tion was abandoned. Half-a-dozen determined fanatics could 
have burned down three parts of the town. A score of London 
thieves would have made their fortunes by plundering tbe 
bouses in the neighbourhood of Ohauringln which had been 
abandoned by their inmates."* 

There was somo reason for the alarm. There is not a shadow 


of doubt that the native regiments quartered at rm , ct80ftllis 
H.iriackpur had long been watching their oppor- '•n'igningcon. 
liinitv, and that, no ling the successive arrival (l ‘ l ®" c0 '' r oli . c J 
of European regiments iroin rorsia, tram Pegu, 
and from Ceylon, they had, on the night of tho I3lli of June, 
resolved to mutiny tho following day. Fortunately, some of 
the well-disposed among them betrayed the secret that night. 
An express was at once despatched by tbe Major-General 
commanding tho division to order down Iho 78th Highlanders 
from Chinsurah, whilst permission to disarm the mutinous 
regiments without delay was in gently requested from Calcutta. 


* Sir John lvnjci quotes the following description, given by Dr. Mount, 
residing at tho time at Calcutta, of tho events here leferred to. He says that 
the ilight was “wliat might have been seen if a modern Herculaneum had 
been evacuated in bread daylight oa the approach of a visible oruptiuu from 
a neighbouring volcano.’’ Dr. Mouat adds, “Tho whole line of tho ghauts 
was crowded with fugitives, and those who could find no shelter on tho ships, 
took lefuge within tho Fort, of which the squares, the corridors, all the 
available space everywhere, indeed, were thronged by many, who passed the 
night, in their oarrwgis.” Sines writing the text I hare seen Dr. Mount, 
Hu tells mu that his remarks apply to the Christian populat.oil of the suburbs, 
who were mostly Eurasians. In (iris I am in perfect agreement with Dr. 
Mouat. Nothing could exceed tho courage and steadfastness of tire members 
of tho mercantile and trading community. In lira journal, written at tho 
lime, mid quoted by Sir John Kaye, Colonel Cavonugh, then the highest 
oflicial in the Fort, recorded as follows :—■“ On my return home, I found ray 
lnmso besieged liy all sorts of people wishing to obtain Shelter in the Fort, 
and all full of rumours of the worst description from Damdumah and 
Barrackpilr.” Colonel Oaveungh, however, did not observe any unusual 
number of vehicles inside the Fort. They were probably refused admittance, 
for the author saw them “dashing across the plum towards the Fort with 
recMdss speed.” 

/Ob. lit. 
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Tlie "Highlanders set off that night from Cbinsurah. Misled— 
whether purposely or othci wise may possibly ho doubtful—by 
their guide, they wandered four miles out of their direct road, 
hut a strung detachment of thorn, recovering the track, arrived 
by daybieak in tho station, weary aud footsore, yet ready for 
any emergency. This piompt. action entirely disconcerted the 
Sipahis. They determined to defer tho outbreak to a moro 
convenient season. But the chance was not allowed them. 
The remainder of tho 78th arrived duiing tho day; and, tho 
necessary permission having been received from the Govern¬ 
ment, the native regiments wore at -1 p.m. paraded and disarmed 
in the presence ol' tho -wing of Tier Majesty’s 35th aud of tho 
78th Regiment with loaded muskets, each on either flank, and 
of six 12-pounders in their front loaded with grape. They 
offered no resistance, but piled their arms in silence. 

In Calcutta the night passed oil' tranquilly. But tho follow¬ 
ing morning there was a now excitomont. The list 
Km^tVouini given by Mr. J. P. Grant in his famous minnto ot 
tho eiiomies to public order in Calcutta will not lravo 
been forgotten. If prominently in this list figured the three 
and a half native regiments at Bmrackpiir, next in import¬ 
ance were enumerated (ho “ one, two, three (for no one knows) 
thousand armed men at Garden Reach, or available there at any 
moment.” Garden Reach was one of the suburbs of Calcutta, 
and the nron alluded to were the follower's of tho deposed King 
of Oudh, Having, on the 14th, acted, so to speak, on Mr. Grant’s 
first hint regarding tho Hipahis, the Government followed up 
that vigorous action by taking up his second rocouiinendalion 

June is 011 ^ le IMh. And it is duo to them to state that 
they performed a distasteful, though necessary, task 
with groat prudence and delicacy. They rightly doomed that 
the best mode of rendering powerless tlio followers of the King 
of Oudh would ho to deprivo tlioso followers of their natural 
leader. On the morning of tho 15th of Juno, therefore, tho 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Edmonstonc, accompanied by a detach¬ 
ment of English soldiers, waited upon the King of Oudh and. 
informed him that political necessities, and the fact that om s- 
saries had made a mischievous uao of his name, required that 
he should remove from Garden Reaoli and tako up his residence 
in the Governor-General’s house within Port William. The 
King of Oudh behaved on tho occasion with dignity and pro 
priety. Having in the most solemn manner protested that; 
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neither by won] nor deed hml ho encouraged tho mutineers, 
ho declared himself ready to go wherever tho (Jovemor-Gciiernl 
might think fit. Ho was then conducted to the Government 
11 ouso within tho fort. His late Prime Minis lor, Ali Naki 
Khan, and a few othor nobles, wore selcctod to hear him 
company. This notion on tho part of the Government excited 
no disturbance), and in its results it fully justified the ideas 
which prompted it. Tho unknown number of armed men 
at Garden Kcaoli were by it rendered powerless for mis¬ 
chief. 

Two days later iho officer selected by Lord Canning to as¬ 
sume temporarily tho command of tho Bengal Army, f 
vacated by tho death of General Anson, arrived in Anivai W 
Calcutta. This was Lieutenant-General Sir Patrick, s y i’amck 
Giant, K.C.B., Commander-in-Gliier of the Madras w " t ' 
Army. Sir Patrick Grant was an officer of the Company’s ser¬ 
vice who had made his way through the regimental m, previous 
grades to the command of a regiment, and from Lho “ ie<! ‘'' 
command of a regiment to tho General Army Stall’, rising 
eventually to bo Adjnt.anI,-General of tho Bengal Auuy. He 
had served on lho stall during the first and second Sikh cam¬ 
paigns. Circumstances, to which it is unnecessary to refer, had 
made him unpopular with the majority of tho officers of the 
Bengal Army, but his many and varied services seemed to 
justify Lord Canning in regarding him as the man for the situa¬ 
tion, and certainly to few soldiers was a greater opportunity 
ever offered of vindicating the judgment of tho Governor- 
General. The weak centre line I have so often referred to was 
known to be in imminent danger. It was believed that there 
was yet time to avert that danger. According to the latest 
reports received by tho Govorumont the Madras Fusiliers had 
reached Allakubiul; the 84th Kegimentand a portion of tho 64th 
had passed Bantiras; a considerable number of tho 78th had 
already loft Calcutta, and lho remainder, and a wing of tho 
37th, were to start on the 20lli. These united would constitute 
a force sufficient, with the artillery available, to strengthen the 
weak central lino. Could that line be strengthened before it 
were actually rout, it seemed possible that direct communication 
with Hehli might be re-opened. And tho Government had no 
information that the lino luid boon rent. 

To endeavour to execute this project, to reach Ifanhpur before 
our troops there had been, overwhelmed, was a task sufficient to 

c 2 
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stimulate the energies and to satisfy the ambition of any man. 
And this task was open to Sir Patrick Grant to select. 

Sir Patrick Grant did not select it. Tile reasons which lie 
June 22 gave for his decision proved that, up to the date on 
Hisr.'nuonn which it was made. the 22nd of June, neither ho, 
Im'iieM 1 ' 1 ' 1 " 8 1l0r 11 10 Members of the Government who approved 
it, had comprehended the full extent of the calamity 
which had fallen on the country; that they still regarded the 
outbreak as partial in its effects aud temporary in its nature. 
Those reasons wore that “the Commaiidcr-in-(Jhi(T can most 
efficiently, and assuredly most expeditiously, control and direct 
all military movements now, and the reorganization and regene¬ 
ration of the Army hereafter,' if ho has tho advanlago of being 
in personal communication with the head of tho Government, 
if he learns the views of Government with respect to llio 
innumerable) questions which must constantly arise, and, 
which iB highly important, if he is made acquainted with the 
mass of intelligence which may he expected to roach tho 
Government from every qnartor of the empire.” 

It will ho seen that, in the presence of actual and jjressing 
danger, danger to ho overcome at once if the ompiro was to ho 
saved, tho mind of Sir Patrick Grant was dreaming of “reor¬ 
ganization and regeneration.” Surely the shortest way of 
accomplishing that dream was to act vigorously against the 
rebels who had rendered necessary the revision of the old 
system. Tho fact that the Commauder-in-Chicf liiinsclf was in 
the hold would have increased the moral power of tho army 
operating against the rebels, whilst in such a posilion the head 
of the Army would have exercised an authority such as could 
not ho delegated even to the most trusted of his lion tenants. 

As for the control and command of tho army there was tho 
fact that of the two armies, tho Native and tho Iluropoun, tho 
one had mutinied, the other was in tho field. Tho presence of 
the Commander-in-Chiof was naturally required with tho latter. 
The routine work of ordering forward troops from Calcutta, of 
furnishing supplies and ambulances for the field foroo, could 
well he entrusted to tho Puputy Adjutant-General of tho Army 
and his subordinates, who wore on the spot. There, too, re¬ 
mained the Indian War Office, represented by the Military 
Secretaiy to Government and his assistants. 


,t The italics arc my own. 
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Tho reason given by the Commander in-Ohief for no! placing 
himself at the head of the army in the field was, „ 
then, based upon premisses -winch were incorrect, ortimw 
and upon a general view of the situation which was u ' ,li,n " 8 - 
erroneous. - lhit another reason which Sir Patrick Grant recordod 
in tho same State memor.uidnm goes far to show that lie did 
well in coming to the conclusion which he adopted. 

“I may also observe,” wrote Sir Patrick, “that it is quite 
impossible to conduct the multifarious duties of 
this large army without a numerous staff and ox- JSsmB. ,llw 
tensive office establishment, requiring, when moving 
about tho country, a complole regiment as an escort, and a 
largo amount of cariiago for their transport, neithor one 
nor tho other of which can ho supplied under present circum¬ 
stances.” 


This reason is decisive. Sir Patrick Grant was in command 
of tho army employed to crush the mutiny. If Ju8t|f 
lie thought that ho could not leave details to *cMuruo 
tho tried officers on tho general staff at Calcutta, Calcutta 11 
whilst ho should be marching against, tho rebels; if 
ho considered that he must attend personally to petty matters 
of promotion and appointments at tho samo tuuo that he should 
bo directing all his energies against tho enemy, and that, at so 
grave a crisis, when every European soldier was an object of 
importance, ho would need a complete legiment to otscort his 
papers, he was certainly quite right to Btay where ho was, 
and to detach unother officer to command Lho army in tho 
field. 


Tho officer whom he selected for the post was Major-General 
Havelock. 

Tho achievements of this officer "belong to another section of 
this history. I purpose to continue here tho account of tho 
st.ite of Calcutta up to tho date of his departure from AUfl- 
habad to reconquer ilm weak central line. 

On tho 17th of June,—the day of tho arrival in Calcutta of 
Sir Patrick Grant,—-the Government received intelligence that 
General Barnard had, on the 8th, beaten the rebels at Delili. 
For a shoit timo there was a hope that Delili itself Thp 
had fallen—a hope so vivid that it induced Lord lop'ortofthe 
Canning, four days later, to despatch to Dehli tho of 

requisition he find penned to the general on the 
10th, to send down southward as large an European force as he 
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could spare with the least possible delay. Hut, it transpired in 
a few days that, not iho foi titled city of Dehli, hut the canton¬ 
ments on Iho ridgo only, had fallen into Btitish hands. The 
biego was io follow; and to conduct that siege with any pto- 
Bpeet of success. Con era l Barnard, far from being in a position 
to spare troops, urgently needed reinforcements. 

From other parts of India the news was on the whole un- 
n favour,ihlo. At tlie cud of the third week of Juno 
Mnisfti.m tho Govonnnonf were without information (ioin 
, t 1 1 ol* ami- Xtinhpur and Laklraaobeyond tho -1 th. At Naoganjr, 
at Niiuach, at Jluinsi, and at J auripur, they know that 
mutinies had occurred; hut, they wero without, details. Band- 
piir was safe; Ban liras and Allahabad had been made so in tho 
manner already described. From Agra they had good nows 
up to tho 10th. At Azamgarh thcio had boon an outbreak; 
and there were had rumours from llohilkhand. 

The fourth week of tho month, and tho week succeeding, up 
to the 4th of July, added considerably t,o their knowledge. On 
the 3rd of July, Government, received information that, tho 
native troops at Kanhptir had mutinied on the 4th of June; 
that they had boon joined by Nana Dundii Pant, the adopted 
son of tho last of tho PesliwL, with all his annod following ; 
that Sir I-Jonry Lawrence, and tho Emopcans at Laklumo, had 
been gindually homnicd in by the rebels until they ret tuned 
only tho Residency, tlie M.ichlu libawan fort, and the canlnn- 
meuts, but that all was well there up to tho 30th of June ; that 
the troops of the Gwalior Contingent had mutinied on tho lAth 
of Juno ; that an uiiensi fueling prevailed at Huidarabhl ; that 
up to tho lotli Agra was safe, but, that liandah and other small 
stations had been occupied by tlio rebels. Such was tho stale 
Jui a of tho intellgeuce up to llio 3rd. Tho following 
day brought, a letter front Sir Henry Lawrence, 
dated 10 r.M., the 28th of Juno. In that letter Sir Henry 
Mated that “ho had every reason to believe that tho Kahnpiir 
force bad been entirely destroyed by -treachery.” Details, 
which in the end turned out in the main to ho turn, wore 
added. But it was further stated that, tlio intelligent o was nut 
believed either at Allahabad or Banaras. 

Such was tho inhumation possessed in Calcutta when General 
Havelock sat out from Allahabad to ro-ocment tho broken 
central lino. I must add a few words as to the circumstances 
which attended his appointment. 
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Major-General Havolock was Adjutant-General of tlio Queen’s 
Troops in India. Ho had commanded a division 
during the Persian, war, but on its conclusion, 
ignorant of the death of General Anson and of his 
replacement as Cominander-iu-Ohiof by General Somerset, he 
had come round hy steamer to Galcutta, and had been a fellow- 
passengor from Madras with Sir Patrick Grant. General Have¬ 
lock had soon a great deal of service in India. Tn Tiimnah, in 
Afghanistan, in Gwalior, on the Satlaj, ho had established the 
character of being ft thorough soldier. Quiet and retiring in 
his manners, he was not calculated to make an impression on 
those who judgo only hy outward show, hut lie had read and 
thought much, and his acquirements wore solid and profound. 
Thin and spare of frame, he was yet gifted with a vitality 
which was proof against fatigue. lie was not a talker, and 
many, perhaps, boforo the campaign then about to ensue, might 
have doubted his ability to command. But in this respect ho 
bore a strong rOHomblanee to the most capable of the Marshals 
of tho first Umpire, the illustrious Massona, of whom Napoleon 
thus wrote Ilis conversation gavo few indications of 
genius: hut at tho first cannon-shot his mental energy re¬ 
doubled, and when surrounded by dangers his thoughts were 
cloar and forcible.” 

Such was the officer to whom Sir Patrick Grant delegated tho 
duty of commanding in the field tho forces which the Govern¬ 
ment had been able to collect. To take command of those 
forces General Havolock loft Calcutta on tho 24th of Juno. 
What ho accomplished with his army, and how ho accomplished 
it, has been already related. It remains for mo hero only to say 
that his position at Kauhpur, evon after his victories, was, in 
1 lie presence of tlio rebels in Oudlx on his right, and the revolted 
Gwaliar Contingent on his loft rear, in a military sense un¬ 
sound and dangerous. It was not the smallest pi oaf of his skill 
and daring that, notwithstanding this, dooming it in a political 
sense essential, lie maintained it; and this, too, at a time when 
Mr, Boadon’s lino of six hundred miles—t,ho lino which main-' 
tained his communications with Calcutta—had hocu rudely 
snapped in twain. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

I’ATNA AND AHA If. 

Whilst tlio events recorded in the preceding chapter had 
innperot boon enacted in Calcutta itself, tlio slate of affairs 
Jir.Ueniion’B in. Bengal and in Bihar had scarcely lx*en of a 
l “‘'' nature to justify the jaunty confidence expressed 

hy Mr. Beadon on the 25th of May. Tlio first information 
that the line of six hundred miles was actually in danger of 
being broken was conveyed to Government oil the 12tli of 
Mn j or Juno from Rohnf, a station in tlio BantlnU dint riot, 
Jiooiionnui about tin ee hundiod miles from Calcutta. This 

«t Kobm. fa . ta (;j on was t; 10 head-quarters of the 5th Irregular 

Cavalry, commanded hy Major Macdonald, uno of tlio host 
officers of the Bengal Army. This officer was taking tea in 
front of his bungalow on tlio evening of the 12th of June, in 
company with his Adjutant, Sir Norman Leslie, and the 
Assistant Surgeon of the regiment, Dr. Grant. During a pause 
iu their conversation. Dr. Giant rose with tlio intention of 
entering- the bungalow. In tlio act of rising, ho noticed tlio 
stealthy approach of tkreo men, apparently strangers. Ah lm 
turned to point them out to Ids companions, tlio intrudors 
rnslied upon them with drawn swords. Unarmed and taken 
hy surprise, the Englishmen couhl defend themselves only ikith 
their chairs. But before Sir Norman Leslie could do oven this 
lie was cut down. Major Macdonald was scalped and received 
two other wounds on the head. Dr. Grant also was wounded. 
It would have gono hard witli both lmd tlio assassins per¬ 
severed; but suddenly and most unaccountably Limy turned 
and fled. 

As no symptom of mutinous disposition had appeared in the 
5th Cavalry, and as Major Macdonald believed in the loyalty of 
bis men, it was at first conjectured that tlio assassins wore 
discharged Sipahis. A few days later, however, a sawiir con¬ 
fessed that they belonged to the regiment. They wore at oneo 
seized, tried, and sentenced to he hanged. This sentence. Major 
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Macdonald, with a courage which was great, though not rare, 
carried out in the pmtoriuo of the entire regiment. A moment’s 
weakness cm Ids part would have linen the signal for n general 
rising. Subsequent events proved that tlioro was at the time 
an orgimi'-ed conspiracy in tlw regiment; that many had been 
uwaro of tho plot to assassinate tho three officers, that they 
“ waited its success to rise.” They woro deterred at. this 
critical time Rololy by tho courage and determination of Major 
Macdonald . 4 

A comparatively trifling incident at, liarliampm—caused by 
tho action of a sawiir of tho Itth Trrognlar Cavalry, Mutinous 
who not only released some deserters from the -lord incident at 
Nativo Infantry, apprehended by the police, but Bulh ‘ !mpdr ' 
likewise inched tho men of his regiment and of ilio (33rd Nativo 
Infantry to mutiny—inlluoneod tiic Government to retain soino 
European Infantry at that station. Tliis measure would, I 
need scarcely point out, have boon wholly unnecessary had 
the Government taken tho precaution to disarm the native 
regiments. 

But it was at tho groat station of Patna, the capital of the 
country oust of Banaias, that the stiainwas most r s 
severely felt. This city, containing 158,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, of whom 38,000 woro Muhammadans, is situated on tho 
light hank of tho river Ganges, tlneo hundred and seventy- 
sovon miles north-west from Calcutta, and ten miles east from 
tho military station of Dainipur. 


* Major Mui'dmmlil thus Velatoil tlio cirmnihlnnees nl the lime: “To tell 
t.ho truth, l never tm a moment expected to louvo tho hanging scene alive; 
hut t determined to do my duty, mid well know the effect that phirlc anil 
tlucibion liml on unlives. Tho regiment was drawn nut. Wounded cruelly ns 
1 was, t hiul to sen everything done jnyselkevou to (ho adjusting.of tho ropes, 
anil oiiw them limpid to run i any. /fun of tho culprits were paralysed with 
Jour mid iialoiUBlimont, never dreaming that 1 should daro to hang thorn 
without mi older from the Government, The third said ho would not bo 
hanged, and called mi tho Prophet, and on Ids comrades to rescue him. This 
was an awful moment: an instant's limitation on my pint, ami pi nimbly I 
should have hud a dozen halls through mo; to I seized a pntol, olapped it 
to tho man’s enr, and said, wilh u look there was no mislako about, ‘Another 
word out, of your muulh, and ynur brains shall bo scattered on tho ground.’ 
lto trembled, and held his tongue. Tho elephant name up, ho was put on 
his hack, tho rope adjusted, tlio elephant moved, and ho was left dangling. 
I then bad tlio otliols up and off m tho sumo way. Ami after some time, 
*whon 1 dismissed tho men of tho regiment to their lines, and still found my 
head upon my shoulders, I really could scarcely belieyo it,,” 
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Patna owed its importance partly to its traditions; partly to 
the fact that it was tho capital of ono of tlio richest provinces 
in tlie country; p.u 1 ly likewise lo ils being the head-quarters 
of tlio Wahabis—the extreme Muhammadan party in India, 
It was ruled by a Commissioner, corresponding directly with 
tlio Lieu ten ;uil-do von ior of Hen gal. Subordinate to it ami to 
its Commissioner wore tho districts of Gaya, to tlio south, with 
a chief town of the same name, sixty miles distant; of ShiUuUiiid, 
comprising tlio country between tho Ganges, tho Karamnasii, 
and tho Bun, and having as its capital Arab, about thirty-live 
miles to tiro west of Pat mi; of Saran, with Chapui, forty miles 
to tho north, as its capital; of G'hamparan, with Motflian, as 
its chief station; and Tirluit, hotweon Nipal and tho Ganges, 
represented by tlie civil station of Mir/.alEirpiir. In these 
stations the magistrato represented tho executive power. 

Tho station of Danapur was garrisoned by throe Native 
Infantry Regiments, tlie 7th, 8th, and 40th, by one 
< xuiaplir? f com]winy of European and one of Nativo Artillery, 
and by Her Majesty’s 10th Foot. Danilpur was the 
head-quarters of a division, and its divisional commander was 
Major-General Llojd, an officer who had rendered excellent 
service in his day, and who, hut four yoars before, had been 
selected by Lord llalhousie to suppress tho Saufcal insurrection 
—a task which lie had accomplished with judgment and dis¬ 
cretion. IIis command at Dainipur was extensive in its range. 
To tho north it included all the country to tlie foot of tlio 
Nip.il hills; to the east it reached Barlnimpiir; to tho south 
llazdribagh and Kimpur. The troops protecting this vast 
extent of country wore, with ono exception, massed at Uamipur. 
That exception was tho 12th Regiment, of Irregular Cavalry, 
commanded by a most distinguished officer. Major Holmes. 
This corps was stationed at Bigauli, fifteen miles to tho north¬ 
west of Motilum, on tlio Nipal road, and about a hundred to 
the north of Danapur, 

Tho province of which Patna was the capital, was, 1 have 
Peculiarities 0110 °f the richest in tho possession of tlio 

^ owei ^ ih* imporfanco partly to tho laot 
< iv,sum. that for several years it had boon the chosen ground 

for tlio development of native industry by English landholders 
working with English capital; partly, and to a far greater 
extent, to the circumstance that tlie native landowners were, us 
a rule, men of ancient lineage and of large estates. 
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Before the arrival of reinforcements from Persia, Ceylon, 
nwl Burundi, the European regiment at Dauapiir was tlie only 
English regiment in the long lino between Calcutta and 
Lakhnat). I faring in view the extent of country it had to 
guard—the area of Western Bihar alone comprehending 2101 
square miles, with a population of upwards of a million and a 
half, its proximity to the influential city of I’atna, to the fact 
that many of the naiivo landowners of Bihar v\ere men com¬ 
manding a large following, it still seems strange that the 
expedient so successfully adopted at Labor and other places— 
the expedient of disarming the native troops-—was not at once 
resorted to here. The postponement of such a measure neces¬ 
sarily chained tho European troops t.o the station of D.inapiir, 
leaving all llio other districts in the l’atna division to shift for 
themselves. 

It was from no lack of knowledge of tho danger of leaving 
arms in tho hands of the Sipaliis, that tho Government of India 
hesitated Lo givu tho order 1,o disarm them. Tho Commissioner 
of Patna, Mr. William Taylor, had boon unromilting alike in 
impressing his courageous spirit on tho disaffected, and iu 
keeping tho Lieu tenant,-Governor of Bengal well informed of 
tho general aspect of affairs. As this gentleman’s name will 
figure somewhat conspicuously iu tlio following pages, it is fit 
that I should introduce him here. 

Mr. William Taylor was a member of the Bengal Civil 
Servico. lie was a gentleman and a scholar, pos¬ 
sessing groat natural abilities which he had lost no Mr 'rJy|ir." nl 
opportunity of cultivating, an elegant mind, and a 
largo fund' of common sense. ‘To these should ho added tho 
greater gifts, during a crisis such as that of which I am writing, 
of a nervo not to he shaken, a clear view, and a power to decide 
rapidly and correctly in difficult circumstances. In the prime 
of life, courteous iu manner, loyal to his Government, ready to 
hear tho opinions of all, yet resolved to not on those which 
best commended themselves to his understanding, he was just 
tho man whom a ‘Wellesley or a Napier would have detached as 
his lieutenant to command a difficult position. 

The mutinous spirit displayed early in tho year by the Sipahis 
at Barhampur, and later by those at Barraclcpur, 
had not been unnoticed by Mr. Tayler. Ah the pro- the HOI 6 miOt, 
consul of a province which had as its capital tho 
city of Pa'iu'i, the head-quarters of tho chiefs of the Waluihfs, it 
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had devolved upon him to wnleli every vibration in tlio 
political system, so strangely agitated since the beginning of 
the year. "ltlr. Tayler. with a telecast smer than that of JVIi. 
(Secretary Bead on, hail detected in the action of the 19tli 
Regiment of Native Infantry and in the sc.irco-oonoenlcd 
sympathy with that action of tlio regiments stationed at 
Barraokpui', iho germs of a very contagious political disease, 
and lie had deemed it not at, all iinprobahlo that, if not wholly 
eradicated by the measures of Government, tho disease might, 
gradually spread upwards. Never for a moment did ho heliove 
in the “passing and groundless panic” theory of Mr. Rendon 
Bnt not even Mr. Taylor, astute and far-seeing as lie was, had 
imagined that the contagion would lie communicated, as if by 
magic, to the uppor provinces, passing over tho intermediate 
divisions, to attack tho body politic, suddenly, in its very heart. 

When, therefore, tho catastrophe of tlio 10t,h of May 
occurred at Miralli, if, took not less by surpriso the Com¬ 
missioner of Tatrui, than every other official in India. Bill 
Mr. Tayler was equal to tho occasion. lie summoned tlio 
European inhabitants of tho placo to deliberate on tho moans to 
bo adopted to avert the crisis from Patna. Rejecting tho timid 
counsel offered him shortly before by the judge,—who then, or a 
little later, took refuge in tlio opium god own,—-to despatch the 
Government treasure to Danaphr and to ho prepared on tho 
first alarm to follow it thither, Mr. Taylor briefly staled to 
those present his information, his apprehensions, and his hopes, 
and then added that, if they had confidence in him, ho was 
a prepared to assume tho entire responsibility, and to 
ayuKiio- act, as ho might consider necessary. Ill reply the 
mnnity 1 * 1 " Europeans present voted by acclamation confidence 
in their Commissioner. Thus armed, Mr. Taylor 
prepared for Ihe inevitable emergency. 

On the 7tli Juno tho crisis seemed to arrive. Intimation 
rune v. was received that, evening from Danapur to I,ho 
Tim first effect that, the native regimen ta were in a state of 
crisis. excitement, and that a rise wa-, apprehended that 
very night. 

Mr. Tayler determined at once to make of his own lionsn a 
fortress for tho whole station. lie drove to tho 
M mcSa? r nearest residents, and sent messengers to those 
further off, bogging them to accept his hospitality 
during tho crisis. In less than an hour liis house was crowded 
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by men, women, and children, from all parts of Patna. The 
house, however, was garrisoned by the Station Guards, who 
were all natives. Could they ho trusted? Suddenly the 
discovery of a letter passing between them and the Sip&his at 
Daiiapur showed Mr. Tayler that his guards wcie in league 
with the disaffected regiments. 

Fortunately, a body of Sikhs newly raised by Captain 
Rattray, wore then within forty miles of I’atna. Mr. Taylor 
had sent expresses a day or two before to summon these 
inon. They arrived at the early dawn. For the ruomont, 
then, Patmi was safe. The several residents returned to their 
homes. 

The immediate superior of Mr. Tayler was the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. The gentleman who idled that office in 
1857 was Mr. Frederick IT.dliday, a member of the Bengal 
Civil Service. Mr. Halliday had spent the greater part of his 
career in the Secretarial oiliees of Calcutta, and lmd, as a 
practical man, suffered from a training- which, whilst it makes 
a man an excellent dork, affords him no opportunity for that 
capacity to deal with men which can only ho acquired in 
independent executive command. Of the clerkly ability 
which makes a mim a good Secretary in unruffled times Mr. 
Halliday had abundance, lie was, however, utterly and 
hopelessly unfitted to deal wiili a great crisis. Other reasons 
combined with his want of practical knowledge to unfit him 
for the post which lm unlbrfcimatoly occupied. The “ service " 
did not trust him. lie was believed to favour unduly those 
who were bound to him by personal ties of blood and friend¬ 
ship. On one memorable occasion, the Private Secretary of 
Lord Palhonsio, Mr, Courtney, bad not only charged him with 
falsehood, but had published tire correspondence containing 
the charge in the leading newspaper of Calcutta, the ]£nc/lish- 
mrin, without eliciting any denial or explanation. His 
immediate subordinates, tho Commissioners of Divisions, felt 
themselves terribly handicapped by serving a chief, who, 
having had no personal experionco of tho duties of their 
position, could not sympathise with their difficulties: whom 
they felt they could not trust; who would not judge them 
by their actions, but by tho manner in which tliONe actions 
would reflect personally upon himself, and whoso fussy inter¬ 
ference, nurtured hundreds of miles from the scenes of action 
in complete ignorance of the circumstances of the moment, was 
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calculated to disarrange plans, matured with the most profound 
knowledge and after careful consideration, on the spot. 

It can easily ho conceived, then, that a full report of tlia 
threatened outbreak at Patna, mado to the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, had not the ofleel, of inducing the Government of 
India to order tho disarming of the men fiom whom tlio 
outbreak had Loon apprehended. Majoi-General 

oufijuyU" Lloyd, then commanding at D.inupur, had passed all 
his service in a Bipahi regiment. Ho had wit¬ 
nessed tho fidelity of tho native soldier under trying and 
dillicult circumstances, and, fortified, by tho opinion of tho 
several commandants of regiments, he clung to lus belief in 
their loyalty. He shut his eyes loo closely to the fact that of 
the throe native regiments under his command two had already 
shown a mutinous disposition. Like so many officers, good 
honest men, who had spent their lives amid tho Bipahis, ho 
could not bring himself absolutely to mistrust them,—to 
recommend their disarming, equivalent, in his opinion, to llioir 
dishonour. His confidence in his own judgment was increased 
by the fact that on the 7Lh of Juno—about the period when so 
many other regiments had risen ; when lie had been positively 
informed that his regiments would certainly rise; and when an 
opportunity had been offered them of seizing some 
'si'inthis. 1 ' 0 £200,000 of money belonging to tho Government, 
as they believed, but slightly guarded—those regi¬ 
ments had remained passive. On tho 2nd of Juno he had 
reported to the Government his belief that tho regimen Is would 
remain quiet, “unless some great temptation or excitement should 
assail them,” and five days later Ire reiterated tho same opinion. 
The Gove 1 runout, then, had before them tho report of the 
Tiw Govern- Commissioner of tho danger incurred at Patna on the 
ment tro&t 7tli of June, and tho opinion of tho Major-General 
eiuljjoyd." commanding tho division that the native troops 
would remain quieI, “ unless some great temptation 
or excitement should assail them.” Having in view the com¬ 
position of the native society at Patna, the isolation of the 
stations dejrondent upon it, the vast wealth of tho province, 
tho Government must, 1 think, ho held guilty of fatuity rn 
trusting, at sueli a ciisis, to the chanco that no great temptation 
or excitement -would assail the Bipahis. Neither at that time 
nor later would there have been any difficulty in disarming the 
Bipahis at Danapur. The 10th Regiment was on tho spot, ami 
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detachments of European troops were constantly conveyed past 
the station in fil camera. 

The only defence of the inaction of the Government with 
which I am acquainted, relating to this particular licfenccofthe 
period, tlio fir.' I. week in Juno, is to tlie effect that action of tin* 
Lord Canning had “not merely to consider what Govcl " mcnt - 
was locally or individually heat, hut whal. was mofet generally 
conducive to the interests of those under his charge.” It 
lias been urged that the result of disarming might, have been 
“ dangerous in the extreme to our people in other parts of the 
country where Si pah is abounded, and not a detachment of 
Europeans was to bo seen”: that the Governor-General “was 
looking anxiously for the airival of fresh reinforcements when 
the gnmo would bo more in Ids own hands; lmt in the then 
destitute state of the Lower Provinces, it seemed to T 
him and to the mem hors of his Counoil to be sounder " we " noas ' 
policy to temporise . 1 But these and similar arguments will 
not hear examination. Nothing that might have been done in 
tiie wa\ of disarming could have produced results so disastrous 
as those which actually followed the inactive policy of tlie 
Government of India, and which I am now about to record. It 
may likewise ho added that when Lord Canning had fresh 
reinforcements at his disposal, he still refused, in tlie manner 
hereafter to bo described, to order the disarming of the Sipahis. 

To return to Patna. The report brought by Captain Kattray 
of the reception accorded to his Sikh soldiers by the Exotpment 
inhabitants of the city and the districts in its A the people 
vicinity, was not of a nature to allay the approhon- 
bions which his profound acquaintance with tho province had 
exciter! in tho mind of Mr. Taylor. Those soldiers, he was 
informed, had been constantly rovilod on their march towards 
Patna, taunted with tho part they were taking, accused of being 
renegades from their faith, and asked whether they intended to 
fight for tho infidel or for their religion. When they entered 
Patna tho high priest of the Sikh temple in the city refused lo 
admit them to tho sacred shrine, and wherever they were seen 
they mot the most palpable evidences of tho hatred and con¬ 
tempt of the population. 

Private inquiries which Mr. Tayler instituted at this time 
soon brought to his mind the conviction that secret mischief 
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was brewing. lie learnt, ton, that conferences of disaffected 
men were held at night, though in a manner so secret and 
so well guarded, that proof of meeting was rendered difficult, 
the cap 1 mo of the plotters impossible. 

The alarm meanwhile was increasing. The judge of Pat,nit, 
the opium agont, and some others, left their lionsos 
A dist'uh. <te with their families and took refngo in the opium 
godown. It spiead likewise to the distiicts. Mr. 
Wake, the magistrate of Arali, afterwards so distinguished for 
his gallantry in the defence of that place, wrote to Mr, Taylor 
on tlie 11 ill, informing him that many of the railway employe* 
and other Europeans had run away from his district in a panic, 
and had taken refuge in Utmapur. 

Under these tiying circumstances Mr. Tayler acted with 
Spientini vigour, with judgment, and with decision. Ho stood 
mT'iuIct prominently amongst his compeers. Ho hid 

*’ ,1J Lr- nothing from his superiors. Tlio details of flic crisis 
through which his division was passing, wero, theroforo, woll 
known in Calcutta. And when post after posl brought to tho 
capital accounts of the risings at Banaras, at Azanigarh, in 
Central India and in the North-Western Provinces, tho question 
rose naturally and involuntarily to tho lips :—“ How is it that 
Patna is quiescent?” Patna was quiescent simply because ono 
man, Mr. William Taylor, the Commissioner of the Division, 
was a bravo and determined man, ready to strike when 
necessary, and incapable, even under tho darkest circumstances, 
of showing hesitation or fear. 

The metal of which his character was formed was soon to ho 
further tested. Tho disaffection among tho Uanapur troops, 
anil in the districts, being daily on tho increase, Mr. Tayler 
directed the removal of tho moneys in the treasuries of Ohapra 
and Arab into l’utna, thus bunging tlio coin under his own eye. 
He controlled with a him hand, tho movemonts in his six 
districts of tho officials, some of whom had actually loft their 
stations under the conviction of an impending attack. Every 
day tho post and messengers brought him in telligence of dis¬ 
affection on the one side, of apprehension on tho other: of plots 
to murder, of plots to burn, of plots to rise in revolt. lie was 
informed, moreover, that Kunwar Singh, a powerful landowner, 
whose estates in the vicinity of Arab, were peopled by a martial 
icnantry devotod to their chief, was making secret preparations 
!o soizo the first opportunity to revolt. 
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Mr. Taylor did not, at tho moment, credit the report a about 
Kunwar Singh individually. Tie was well aware that to all the 
disaffected nobles and landowners of the districts only two 
opportunities, or ono of two opportunities, would piovo suffi¬ 
ciently tempting. Those were, tho mutiny of tho native 
regiments at Damipur, and tho rising of tho population of Patna. 
It was dear that a successful mutiny at Dani'ipur would be 
instantaneously followed by the rising of Patna; equally clear 
tlmt a successful vising- at Patna would precipitate the mutiny 
of the native troops. Mr. Taylor was, however, confident that 
if allowed by iho Government unfettered action, ho could 
maintain order in Patna so long as tho native troops at Dtiinipur 
should remain quiescent. Thus, in his view, all, for tho 
moment, depended on the quiet, attitude of tho Si pah is. 

So many symptoms, amongst, others intercepted corre¬ 
spondence, seeming to show that the native r(uIatol 
troops wore only watching their opportunity, it pttbS ]\U \|0W B 
appeared to Mr. Taylor imperatively necessary 
that they should bo disarmed with as little delay 
as possible. Ho endeavoured to impress his views in this respect 
on Major-Gonoral Lloyd. But in this he was unsuccessful. 
Major-General Lloyd held to the views I have already quoted, 
and declared repeatedly to Mr. Tuyler that he was in direct 
communication with Lord Canning on tho subject, and that he 
would carry tho province through the crisis without resorting 
to Iho supremo measure of disarming. 

Mr. Tayler’s position was rendered a thousand times more 
difficult by the fact that in addition to a disaffected iv enormous 
city under his vovy eyes, to disaffected districts luniouieraof 
within ranges varying from thirty to upwards of a 18 pusllk ' n - 
hundred miles, to disaffected landowners controlling largo 
portions of those districts, he had within a few miles of his own 
door three native regiments, pledged, as their correspondence 
showed, to mutiny, and only watching fhoir opportunity. It 
is difficult to realise tho enormous responsibility thus thrown 
upon tho shoulders of one man. Other positions in India were 
dangerous, hut this was unique in the opportunities of danger 
which threatened it, in the number of the lives, in tho amount 
of treasure, in tne extent of country, devolving npon one man, 
almost unaided, to guard. Without a single European soldier, 
and with only a few Sikhs, at his disposal, Mr. Tayler was 
responsible for tho lives of some hundreds of Europeans 
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scattered over tho province, for a treasury in his own oily 
containing more than £300,000, and in the districts of still more, 
for opium of the value of millions, for his own good name, for 
the credit and honour of his country. And now all around was 
surging'. Any moment might bring revolt and mutiny to his 
door. 

I have said in my description of Mr. Taylor that ho possessed 
great natural talon Is which ho had cultivated. In tho course 
of his reading he had not becu slow to observe that in groat 
crises, when two armies, or two political parties arc sitting 
armed opposite to each other, each wal eliiug its opportunity, 
success almost invariably inclines to the leader who shall strike 
the first blow. Tho time had now arrived for him to consider 
whether ho was not himself placed in a position in which ho 
jicBoivcito would bo justified in dealing at tho disaffected chiefs 
smiceHi b a blow which would paralyse their movements—a 

that blow. ij] ow uo t; accompanied by bloodshed, hut one strictly 

of solf-dofence. Tho measure ho contemplated may, in one 
seuBe, he termed a measure of disarming. Ho was not strong 
enough, indeed, to disarm at the moment tho inhabitants of 
Patna by depriving tlioiu of their weapons, lmt ho could disarm 
their counsols of wisdom by apprehending' and confining their 
trusted loadors. It was a bold and daring idea, requiring 
strongth of nerve and resolution to carry through; but tho 
necessities were pressing, the dangers were threatening, a 
general rising in Patna might ho fatal. Mr. Taylor resolved to 
anticipate those dangers, to render impossible or fruitless that 
rising, by acting in the manner I liavo indicated. 

Accordingly ho struck. Private information had satisfied 
Mr. Tayler that tho chiefs of tho disaffected natives 
tonBpUattmb' were the Wahaln Maulavts. These men were tho 
leaders of tho most bigoted Muhammadan parly in 
the world, and as such commanded implicit obedience from Iho 
mass of Patna Muhammadans, holding in their hands Iho strings 
of tho contemplated movement. Prominent amongst these 
Maulavts were threo men, iShah Muhammad Hu,sen, Ahmad 
Ulah, and Waiz-ul-Hakk. To sei/.o these men openly would 
have provoked tho outbreak which Mr. Tayler was careful b> 
avoid. But it was necessary for tho public poaco that they 
should ho secured. Mr. Tayler, therefore, requested their pre¬ 
sence, and tho presence uf others, to consult on tho state of 
affairs. When tho conference was over he allowed tho others 
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to (lep.irt, but detained the three men I li.-ivo named, informing 
them that in the then existing state of affairs it was 
necessary that they should lemain under supervision, ^reautiip'n. 
They politely acquiesced, and were conducted to a 
com fori aide house near the Sikh encampment whore suitable 
accommodation had boon provided for ihcm. 

This act occurred on I ho J9th of June. It was followed up 
by the arrest of Maulavz Mohdi, the patroliug j 1]110 2 o. 
magistrate of f ho oily, strongly suspoefed of con- F.iiions up 
nivuuco with the disaffected. TJie next day, the tlle uklw - 
20th, tho rank and file having been overawed by the seizin o of 
ihoir cliiof's, Mr. Taylor issued a proclamation calling upon all 
citizens to deliver up their arms, within twenty-four hours, on 
pain of being proceeded against; and another, forbidding all 
citizens, those oxcopted who might he specially exempted, from 
leaving tlioir homos after 9 o’clock at night. 

Those several measures woio to a great extent successful. 
Tho disaffected wore deprived of their most trusted 
loadeis; several thousand stands of arms were peace- ^Sactfonf 
ably delivored up; nightly meetings of tho con¬ 
spirators ceased. As a first practical result, tho judge, Mr. 
Tarquliarson, the opium agent, Mr. Garrett, find others, left 
their refuge at the opium godown, and roturnod to their 
houses. The second was tho sudden diminution of tho 
symptoms of disaffection throughout the districts under Mr. 
Tayler’s ordets. 

But the crisis was not over. Tlnco days later a corporal of 
the nativo police, Wiiris Ali byname, was arrested JoMj3 
at his own station, in Tirhnt, under most suspicious Fie3t , ai3 .' 
circumshuices, TJpon his person was found a bundle 
of letters implicating in the rebellious movement ono 
Ali Ka dm, an influential Muhammadan gentleman, residing 
nine miles from Taf.ua. 

Mr. Tayler at once despatched tho magistrate of Patna, Mr. 
Lewis, to arrest this gentleman, placing at his dis- ThecWer 
posal a party of Bikh cavalry. But Mr. Lewis, 
listening to tho voice of the native official who was cai,ea— 10w ‘ 
to accompany him, resolved to act without the cavalry. The 
same friendly voice which had proffered this advice warned Ali 
Karim of the magistrate’s approach. VVhon Mr. Lowis came in 
sight of his intended victim, tho latter was mounted ou an 
elephant. Mr. Lowis had at his disposal a small pony gig— 
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n,ncl his legs. As Alt Karinr turned at once into tho fields, lie 
was enabled easily to lialllo hi.s pursuer, and to escape. 

The order which Mr. Taylor’s hold measures liad thus restored 
was nuiintained without interruption till tho 3rd of 
J " July. Tho disaffected had been thoroughly cowed. 
In tho interval, however, reports of tho massacre at Sli.ihja- 
hiinpur, of the Jail of llaiihpur, of Fathpur, audof FarrukhXb/id, 
came to re-animate their hopes. The attitude of tho Hiptihi 
legiments continued douhtful. 

Rut on tho evening of tho 3rd of July tho long threatened 
Patna rising occurred. Thanks, however, to tho 
ll namg. nt energetic measures already taken hy Mr. Taylor, it 
occurred in a lorm so diluted that a continuation of 
the same daring and resolute policy sufficed to repress it. It 
happened in this wise. At (ho period on tho 3rd already in¬ 
dicated, some two hundred Muhammadan fanatics, led Ly ono 
Pir Ali, a bookseller, noted for his enthusiasm for his religion 
and liis hatred of tho English, unfurled the green flag, and 
summoning hy heat of drum others to join them rushed, calling 
upon Allah, towards ihe Roman Catholic Church, situate in tho 
very heart of the city. On the nows of tins movement reaching 
Mr. Tayler, that gentleman directed Captain Rattray, aLtondod 
hy the magistrate, to march down with 150 Siklw, whilst, for tho 
protection of tho residents he put into operation the same precau¬ 
tions which hod been adopted on the 7th of .Tune, he himself 
going in person to tho houses nearest to his own. 

Meanwhile, and before tho Sikhs had reached tho spot, Dr. 

Lyall, the assistant to the opium agent, hearing tho 
nr. r Lyau. uproar, and thinking that liis prcsenco might over¬ 
awe the rioters, had galloped to the scene of action. 
As he approached tiro crowd several shots were fired at him. 
By ono of tho'-eho was killed A 

The sight of a fallen European stimulated Ihe fanaticism of 
the crowd, arrd produced ou them the olfeet which tiro taste of 
blood arouses in a hungry tiger. They pushed onwards with 
renewed enthusiasm, their nrrmhors being augmented at every 
step. In a very fow minutes, however, they found themselves 
face to face with Rattray’s 150 SiklrR. Between Lire opposing 
parties, far from sympathy, there was tho haired of race, tho 


* Ilia face was at once so mutilated that it could not afterwards lie 
recognised 
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lifttreil of religion ; on the one side tlio newly aroused fanaticism, 
on the other the longed for opportunity to repay many a covert 
insult. It can welt ho imagined what followed. 

There was not a moment of parley. The rival s^uwirSd 
parties instantaneously clashed, and in a lew 
seconds, the discipline and bayonets of the Sikhs suppressed 
the long threatened L’atna rising. 

The next day, and the day following, the city was searched 
for the ringleaders of the outbreak. Thirty-one 
wevo apprehended. Amongst lliese were Pir Ali, July 4 . 9 . 
the actual loader, and Shekh Ghasita, tho confidential ?" d 
servant of Lutf Ali Khan, tho richest banker in the imgieudcn. 
city. 

Of tho thirty-one men who wore apprehended, fourteen were 
tried and executed without delay. With them likewise was 
hanged the Wuris Ali referred to in a previous page.* Two— 
the two above named—were romanded for further examination. 

Facts Boomed to speak strongly against them. It was clearly 
proved that Hr All was a main agent for promoting a crusade 
against tho English; that fur months ho and the iShekh Ghasfta, 
above mentioned, had engaged and kept in pay numerous men 
who should ho ready, when called upon, to fight for their 
religion and tho Emperor of Deldl. But those operations had 
required a largo outlay. Hr Ali was poor. His associate, 
Ghasita, was tho hand of tho great banker. But though it 
might have been fairly presumed that the great hanker was 
implicated, no proceedings wore, for the moment, taken against 
him. 

Tho two men, Pir Ali and Ghasita, were tried and hanged. 
Lutf Ali, arraigned subsequently on tho charge of Itltr ^ u 
harbouring a mutinous Sipahi, and acquitted by tho 
judge on the ground of insufficient evidence, was promptly 
released, and shortly afterwards was weleuiuod and honoured as 
a martyr by the successor of Mr. Taylor 1 

But the outbreak was suppressed. It had been premature. 
As Pir Ali admitted, Mr. Taylor’s strong measures had forced 
his hand and compelled him to strike before he was ready. But 
lor those strong measures the conspiracy would havo been 


* When taken to tlio gallows, this man called out in a loud voice, “If there 
is any ono here who professes to be a Mend of the ICiug of Delili, let him 
eome and help me.” 
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silently hatched until the outbreak at Danapiir should liavo 
given it the signal for explosion. 

Whilst J\Fr. Taylor, Ihus, in spile of ilio all but superhuman 
dilTieiiliios in liis Ili, maintained order in Lhe most 
j iijur n disaffected city NtiII under British rule in India, and 
in tho distiiots immediately contiguous, Major Holmes, com¬ 
manding the 12th Irregular Cavalry, acting in concert with him 
and pursuing the same system, prevented an outbreak in the 
frontier district of Sigauli. It is Iruo, indeed, that Major 
Holmes still believed, in his native soldiers, and equally true 
that up to the moment of their actual outbreak— almost simul- 
taneons with that at Banapur—they lmd shown no symptom of 
disaffection, lint this belief on the pait of Major Holmes was 
so generally shared by 1 lio officers of the Hon gal army, that it 
should attract no surprise. It was natural that the officers 
should believe in men with whom they had boon associated 
twenty, thirty, and forty years; who had followed thorn unhesita¬ 
tingly through the snows of Kabul; whoso forefathers had 
served with goodwill in the expeditions against Egypt, and the 
isles of France and Bourbon; and who had protested against the 
indignity of being suspected. That was natural enough. But 
it was not natural that the Government, raised above, the 
passions and prejudices of regimental ofiieois, should more than 
share their sympathies. With the far wider scope open to their 
view the Government possessed means, not available lo tho 
officers, of testing tho truth of the lip-sorvioc ho finely proftbiod 
by the men. It is impossible to say liow much loss of life, how 
much misery, how much ovil would have boon avoided had tho 
Government of India not refused to lake from tho nativo troops 
of the Danapui division the arms, which tlioirown Ripiihi-trained 
Major-General had assured them, would be loyally used only if 
no great temptation or excitement should assail thorn I 

Still, order was maintained. Tlio means employed to assure 
Conntie- order, whilst they gained l'or Mr. Taylor tho 

tween sir. confidence of the English planters and traders 
AmiTau'utiy. throughou L the province, wore not at all to the tasloof 
the Government of Bengal. Of Mr. Ilnllidayl liavo 
already spoken. It is scarcely lo be doubted that if that 
gentleman and Mr. Taylor could have changed places; if the 
bitter had been Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and tho former 
Commissioner of tho Patna division, whilst the affaiis of Bengal 
would not certainly have suffered, the nature of tho rule at 
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Pat mi would litive Loon widely different. There is abundant 
evidence to prove 1.1 1 at whilst the policy of Mr. Tayler, 
condemned, as wo shall see, by Mr. ILtlliday, saved Patna; the 
policy ol concealing from the public view buds which it was of 
vital importance that the public should know,—of coquetting, 
so to spo ik, with in mod rebels,—advocated by that gentleman, 
and employed so uselessly in Calcutta and its vicinity, would, if 
followed in a city such as Patna and in a province such sis 
1 Vilii'ir, li.ivo played the game of, and given victory to, the 
disaffected. The Patna tibing, so easily suppressed by Mr. 
Tayler, would most certainly have been a black day in the 
calendar of Mr. llalliday. 

I repeat, under Mr. Tayler, order was maintained, under most 
diflicult cirenmslanci s, in Patna. About Patna, then, bo long us 
he should remain theie, no apprehension was felt. Tint the ease 
was not bo with respect to JJdmipur. There, the Sipiihfs 
remained armed and trusted. In spite of intercepted letters, of 
men occasionally caught in mutinous acts, the Government 
continued to trust to the (banco tlmt “no grout temptation or 
excitement” would induce them to rise. 

Far different was the fooling of tho European community of 
Calcutta. These had important interests in Biluir, EmopC(m 
large districts of which wore watered and fertilised um-retuam 
by their capital. These interests seemed to dopeud " ,- 
entirely on the good behaviour of tho Sipahis. To many of them 
it was a question of wealth or poverty, to thoso on llie spot of 
death or of existence. Tn Mr. Taylor they had absolute con¬ 
fidence. His measures had warded off' one danger. But tho 
other still remained, clear, vivid, threatening; ready to burse, 
forth at any momeul; safe to encounter no opposition capable of 
restraining it for an hour. 

That tho possibility of such an outbreak had escapod the 
attention of tho Government of India there is evidence to 
disprove. It may have boon, as bis latest apologist has assorted, 
that Lord Canning lofrainodat an earlier date from issuing a dis¬ 
arming order became lie was waiting for “ fresh reinforcements, 
when Lho game would bo more in his own hands.” But in tho 
early part of July those fresh reinforcements arrived. Not only 
so, but those very reinforcements, consisting of awing of tho 37th 
Foot and of the 5tli Fusiliers, had received orders to proceed to¬ 
wards tho north-west in steamers, touching at Danapur on the 
v ay. 
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Hero then w,is tlio opportunity—the opportunity which 
„ ,, would take from the Government tlio last excuse 

1'avoiiiftivlo op- . ,. . • , i 

poitunity loi dus- iiol 1o disiirm tlio native regiments, unless they 

arming the Ulna- woru nroriai ed to avow that they would trust 
pur btpulns. i i r ,. . . . 

rather to tho chanco ot tho oiiiuhis remaining 

quiescent. 

Tho Government considered the question carefully and with 
atlonlion. They arrived at a decision fatal aliko to their 
prescience as statesmen, and to the truo conception of tho 
responsibilities of men placed, fortuitously perhaps, hut very 
really, in a position of absolute power. They cast from their 
bhouldois the entire responsibility. Tlioy would not ordor that 
the regiments should retain their arms; neithor would tlioy 
The uovemment direct that tlioy should he disarmed. They lolt 
ti-jiisier then re- iho decision to Major-General Lloyd, commanding- 
Tjor-Gimei.il the Danapur division—tho ollicer who had already 
Lll, y |1 - reiiorted Lis belief that thoSipahis “ would remain 

quiet, unless some great tomptation or cxuiteniont should assail 
them, in which caso, I fear, they could not ho relied upon.” 
The Government thus constituted Major-Goner,d. Lloyd tho solo 
judgo as to whether such temptation or such excitement was 
likely to arise,* 

This decision of tho Governmont was not published, hut tho 
purport of it was privately convoyed to the mercantile com¬ 
munity of Calcutta. It failed to satisfy tlio members of that 
community. They saw that tlio responsibility had been only 


* The oilier of tlio acting Oimmiaiiclor-iu-Chief, Sir Patrick Grant,'speaking 
the voice ot the Government, runs thus : ‘-The iirst dutnehmout of H.M.’e 
Oth h’uHiliem left Ohiusuiah this morning, on dais towed by steamers, in 
progress towards Damiras, and tho remaining portion of the regiment will 
follow by the same menus of transit to-morrow and Friday, If, when tho 
regiment reaches Danitpiir, you see reason to distrust the native troops, and 
you entertain an opinion that it is desirable to disarm them, you tiro at liberty 
to disembark the 5lb Fusiliers to assist you in this object; but, it is impera¬ 
tively necessary that tho detention of iho regiment should tie limited to tlio 
shortest possible peiiod. If you decide on disarming, it should extend to tdl 
three regiments, and it should bu carefully explained that it is merely a 
inuasurcof precaution to save the well-disposed to ho led to commit themselves 
by the machinations of designing scoundrels, some, few of whom are always 
to be found, even in the besL regiments. If resistance to nuthoiity is ex¬ 
hibited, tlio most piompt and decided measures for its instant repression 
should ho adopted.” Tho reader will observe that this letter contains no 
order, hut simply throws the responsibility of ordering the disarming on 
tiio Mnjor-Geuoinl. 
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moved. It. had Icvoi shifted from tho shoulders of the Govern¬ 
ment to the shouldum of Major-General Lloyd. That ollieer was 
known to ho opposed io disarming ; to entertain a belief tlial he 
could carry those under his command through tlio crisis without 
having resort to so extreme a measure. Ln the opinion of tho 
mercantile community, then, the decision arrived at hy tho 
Government seemed equivalent t,o a refusal to order disarming 
Impressed with tho conviction of tho certain ovi] which must 
follow a conclusion so adverse to their interests, July it. 
to the interests of the province, of tho Empire, Tins menimut» 
and to public order, tho merchants of Calcutta juoijstViLte'wa'a 
determined, as a last rosourco, to malco, in the Lord canning, 
most temperate language, a personal appeal to Lord Canning. 
On tho 17 th of July, then, two days after they had been 
informed of tho resolution at which the Government had 
arrived, the merchants solicited tho Governor-General to receive 
from their body a deputation, charged with their ideas on tho 
state of affairs in Tirlmt and Bihiii. 


Lord Canning agreed to receive, and did on the 20th receive, 
the deputation. Its spokesman, Mr. Daniel Mm kin- , . 20 
lay, a gontlomanwho carried with him the confidence ' u> 
of all Calcutta, began by pointing out how tho mercantile 
interests were involved in. tho maintenance of peace and order; 
liow both word threatened by the attitude of the native regi¬ 
ments at Diimipur; how tho disarming of those regiments would 
quiet tho public mind and restore confidence; how that a most 
favourable opportunity for carrying out that measure then 
presented itself, inasmuch as tho 5tli Fusiliers, who had left Cal¬ 
cutta by steamer on the 12th, would roach Damipur on or about 
tho 22nd; that they, disembarking, could very easily, in conjunc¬ 
tion with tho 10th llegi merit on the spot, disarm the native regi¬ 
ments, and then, re-embarking, proceed on their up 
ward journey. Such were tho points submitted in re- 
spectiul language hy tho spokesman of tho deputation. 

Lord Canning, in a curt and eoroinonious speech, refused to 
accode to tho request, preferred. 

' Tho events that followed can only bo regarded as the conse¬ 
quence of tho decisions of the Government of India. 

Those decisions may bo thus briofiy stated :—1st, a tii™cuonof 
refusal to order tho disarming of the .Dtinhpur brigade 
at the period when the troops south of Damipur were 
being disarmed, when those north of it woro mutinying, and 
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when the greatest disaffection in the city aiul in the districts 
close to Hanapitr were daily being brought to light; 2ndly, the 
rejection ot the request of the merchants of Calcutta to order 
the disarming when the strength in Europeans had boon 
greatly increased; 3rdly, the transfer of responsibility to an 
officer who was lrnown to be opposed to the disarming of tho 
native troops under his command. 

T now proceed to relate tho consequences of those decisions. 
Major-General Lloyd was armed, we have seen, with tho 
power, should ho think lit, to detain the 5th 
Li#jdS»"des l Fusiliers at Lamipur, and, acting with tliom and 
not t° iiisium the 10th Regiment, to disarm the three native 
i il Hi,. ^Qgimouts of his command. Major-General Lloyd 
winced under this responsibility. Ho did not 1 iko it at all. lie 
could not resolve to make use of the powers with which ho was 
rui *>2 entrusted. When, therefore, on tho 22tul of July, 

‘" y tire main body of tho 5th Fusiliers an ivod oil 

Diimipur, ho did not order them lo disembark, ho did not 
even detain them. They proceeded without delay on. their 
way. 

But no sooner had they left than Major-General Lloyd began 
to doubt whether ho had acted rightly. IIo could not call them 
back. But it happened two days later, whilst the Major-General 
was half regretting, half doubting, that two companies of tho 
37th Regiment arrived off tho station. Major-General Lloyd 
at once directed tho disembarkation of these men. 


But lie had not even then brought himself to tho point of 
ordering disarming. Nor could ho, even with these now troops 
at his disposal, persuade himself to direct tho necessary measure. 
The responsibility thrust upon him by tho Government pressed 
him down. Like all weak men, weighted with a burden to 
which their intellect and their nerve uro alike unequal, Major- 
General Lloyd -hesitated. In tho midst of his hesitation ho 
bethought him of a half-measure—a measnro which, he believed, 
would render tho Sipaliis powerless and yet savo 
them ot* tlieir honour. Ho decided to leave thorn their 
tueu* per- poreussion-muslcets, but to deprive them of their 

cubsion caps. x , x 

percussion-caps I 

That the reader may clearly understand fho danger with 
which such a measure was fraught, it is necessary that I should 
give a short description of tho station of Lainipiir, and of its 
military plan. 
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Datnipur lies ton miles from l,lie city of Talna, six from tlie 
civil station of Riiukipur, ill which reside the 
European officials. Tho nalive town occupies the ..VliJiitim". 
easternmost point of tiio station, that nearest (o 
Pallid. Close to the town is a largo square, tenanted mainly by 
European troops. Ail joining this on ith western sido is a smaller 
squat o in which arc the hotter quarters of the European officers. 
Beyond this a lew detached houses, and beyond these again, the 
linos or lmls occupied by the Hipiilus. Further on still, at the 
westernmost point of the station, was the magazine, in which 
were stoied, amongst other items, the percussion-caps for the 
use of the regimen Is. To remove these caps from this magazine 
into the square occupied by the Europeans, the whole length of 
the native lines would thus havo to bo traversed. It would not 


bo possible to conceal from the Sipahis the nature of the measure 
which should thus be carried out. They would most certainly 
divine its reason. Surely, then, it. deciding to deprive the 
Sipaliis of their percussion-caps, Major-General Lloyd was 
placing in tlioir way that veiy temptation, and arousing in 
their minds that very excitement, which, he hud reported to 
Government, would almost certainly incite them to mutiny! 

Having received only the permission, not tho order, to disarm, 
and not being able to nerve himself to a measure of a diameter 
so pointed, Major-General Lloyd directed the carrying out of a 
schoino far lens decisive and infinitely more claugcruuu. A 
parade of the European troops was ordered for the morning of 
the 25th; and it was directed that whilst the troops should 
remain in the great square, ahoady referred to, two o.u t,s should 
he sent to Tiring into that square the percussion-cap eases from 


the magazine. 

The order was obeyed. The 3 0th Eoot, two companies of the 
1)7th Regiment, and the company of European .miy 20 . 
Artillery wore drawn up on the morning of the First tonse- 
25th in the great square, and the two earls w<re $ r u a “™"f erAl 
despatched (0 the magazine under the charge of an u.yd'» tiaih 
officer and a small guard. The carts icacUed the 
magazine, were loaded with the cap-cases, and set out on their 
return. As they passed the lines of the 7tli Native Infantry, the 
WipahiR showed the greatest, excitement. Those who were being 
paraded for guard summoned tlioir comrades to join them in 
preven ting the carrying off of tho caps. Their officers, however, 
succeeded in pacifying them. The men of tho 8th Native 
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Infantry wore less demons I, ra tiro. Those of tho 40(,Ii oven 
showed a disposition to oppose the angry demonstrations of the 
men of the 7 th. For tho moment the difficulty was tided over ; 

the cap-eases woro brought salbh into tho square, 
SbuiIcm. and tiio parade was dismissed. Tlio General, per¬ 
fectly satisfied with tiro manner in wliieli ho had 
solved tho difficult question and believing, as lie says himself, 
that the Sipalhs would fool it “ quite madness to attempt resist¬ 
ance with only fifteen caps per man,” determined then to 
carryout another measuro, still more delicate, still 
Gt-mmu’e-' more likely to came opposition. He issued orders 
solves, to pro- accordingly to tho commandants to hold a second 
parade of their regiments without arms, Unit after¬ 
noon, and to take from tho men the caps in tho regimoutal 
magazines and those in their actual possession. 

A more difficult operation than that entrusted to tho regi¬ 
mental officers of tho native regiments can scarcely ho con¬ 
ceived. Nor, in tho presence of the manifestation of tho 7th 
Native Infantry in the morning, is it possible to imagine how 
the Major-General could have believed that tho Sipaliis would 
calmly surrender the one thing still in their own hands which 
made their muskets valuable. However, tho order of tho 
Major-General liad to be carried out, and the regiments wore 
paraded at 1 o’clock. 

At that parade the General was not present. Neither had lm 
taken tho precaution to order tho attondaiico of tho European 
troops of the garrison. In point of fact, at, the hour ordered by 
the General himself for tho parade, tho European troops 
were in their barracks, eating their dinners. The General 
himself, after giving some vague instructions as to how to act, 
in case of a difficulty which lie regarded as impossible, pro¬ 
ceeded on board a river steamer which liad arrived that 
morning. He stopped on hoard just after the mutiny, now 
about to be recorded, had broken out. 

On tho men falling in without arms the several commanding 
officers directed the native officers to collect tho 
oiUmrSvo! caps iii pouch from each Sip alii, explaining to them as 
they did so that tho measure was one of precaution 
designed to save the well-disposed from being led away by tho 
machinations of those bent on mischief. Tho nativo officers, 
who probably sympathised in a great measure with tlieir men, 
iniglit as well have spoken to tho winds. Tlio demand for the 
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caps, was, in tho 7th and 8th Regiments, tho signal for mutiny, 
The men rushed tumultuously to the Rolls of arms, seized their 
muskets, and began to lire on their officers. Tho 40th showed 
some hesitation, but, after a short period of doubt, they too were 
carried away by the example of their comrades. 

Whilst this was happening, Major-General Lloyd was 
slopping on board tho steamer, and (lie European 
soldiers were at their dinners. The Major-General —iT^iiow'Vt 
had previously arranged, however, that, in tlio event "'m, not eup- 
of any dislnrhance two musket-shots should be fired plee8 “ 1, 
in quick succession by the European guard at tho hospital— 
a largo building botweon the snmllor squaro and the native 
lines, and commanding a good view of Ihe latter. At half¬ 
past. 1 o’clock the report of those shots informed Major-Goneral 
Lloyd and the Europeans that the nativo regiments had 
mutinied. 

No sooner was tho signal given than the“ assembly” sounded 
in the large square. The 10th Regiment turned out under 
Lioutenant-Colonel Fenwick, two companies of the 37th under 
the senior captain present; tho artillery under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Huy she, But there was no one to take the command. 
Major-General Lloyd states that he had previously given 
instructions how to act on an emergency to Colonel Huysho, 
and that ho considered that theso orders W'ould ensure the 
attack and pursuit of tho mutineers hy the European infantry 
and artillery. Uneasy at tho quiescent attitude of the troops, 
he, at a later period of tho afternoou, despatched one staff 
officer to order tho guns to advance, and another to direct the 
officer commanding tho detachment of tho 37th Root to place 
himself under tho orders of Colonel Fenwick. 

Whether the orders of tho Major-General, given, it must ho 
remembered, before the event, were sufficiently clear and 
precise, may ho doubted. This at least is certain, that his 
absence from the parade-ground caused considerable delay in 
tho advance of tho troops. When at last they did move from 
their ground it was too lato. No one know where the Major- 
General was; neither the Commander of the 10th Regiment, 
nor tho Commander of the battery of artillery, considered 
himself invested with power to act in the absence of the Major- 
General. And it was only when, after a prolonged delay, tho 
two staff officers referred to hurried up from tho steamer that 
tho order to advance was issued. 
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Meanwhile, the mutinccis, astonished afc iheir easy triumph, 
•memud- and seeing that they were being disturbed only by 
neoiBHtftrt sumo shots tired l> 3 r tlio guard at, the hospital, 
for Arab. hastened to divest themselves of thoir red coats, to 
pouch all tho caps in the regimental store, and to start, off as 
fast as they could towards the river yon, in tho direction of 
Arah. A few of them attempted to cross the (hinges ; hut, tho 
stenmor, on hoard of which was tho Major-General, effectually 
prevented this movement. 

When, then, tho Kuropoan troops reached the native linos, 
they found that the Siptihis had already disappeared, 
lausucd. r l’hey set fire to their huts, and then halted for 
orders. No orders came. Tho Major-General was 
still on board the steamer, and no one cared to usurp his 
powers. 

Such was tho rising of Dilimpur,—a rising long foreseen, and 
yet, managed as though it, hail been regarded as 
11 tiw l ’ovont. nn impossible. "Who was to blame ? hirst and princi¬ 
pally, certainly, the Government of India, which, 
though warned in a manner oompaiecl to which Die hand¬ 
writing on the wall at, Belshazzar’s feast, after it had been 
interpreted was an insoluble mystery, not only persistently 
declined to take upon itself tho responsibility of ordering the 
disarming of the Bipahis, but thrust that responsibility upon an 
officer unfit, menially and physically, to hoar it. Secondly, and 
only to a less degree than the Government, Major-General 
Lloyd himself, who, under the weight of tho responsibility 
thrust upon him, preferred to a decided, though faimplo and 
easy plan, a scheme elaborate and delicato, certain to wound 
whilst likely to fail; and who, further, deprived that scheme of 
, all possibility of success by absenting himself fiom tlio parade- 
ground at the critical moment, and by leaving tho European 
troops without orders. Had Major-General Lloyd mounted liis 
horse and led on the European troops when tho signal of 
mutiny reached him, the mutiny would have been crushed in 
the hud, and tho terriblo consequences which followed would 
have been averted. 1 - 


* General Tffoytl states in a letter to Sir Jolm Kaye, that ho “had no horse 
in cantonments. JVIy stable was two miles distant, and being unable at that 
lima to walk far or mrnit, X I bought I should bo meet useful on board (ho 
steamer with guns and riflemen, Ac.” But surely, ut such a crisis, whilst <i 
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Precisely oil the flay on which theso events wore talcing place 
at Damipur, a bloodier tragedy was onacterl at Sigauli, the 
frontier station of the division. Here was quartered the 12tli 
Irregular Cavalry, commanded by Major Hoboes. 

I have said that Major Ibolmos trusted his men, and 
ho showed the absolute trust that ho felt in them. 

In dealing with a great crisis ho went all the lengths of the 
great Lord Strafford. He was urgent for a “ thorough ” policy, 
for a piompt and sharp pxmishmcnt for overt acts of treason and 
disaffection. Impressed with these views, lie took the law into 
his own hands. He proclaimed, on his own authority, martial 
law in the five civil districts contiguous to his own station. 
Trusting absolutely, as 1 have said, his men, he sont them out 
in detached pirties of from twenty to fifty all over theso 
districts to overawo the disaffected and to maintain order. 
Every Hipahi or mutineer caught in the act of rebellion be 
caustd to be seized, tried by a court-martial, and, if found 
guilty, hanged. In all this he acted with the cordial approval 
of the Commissioner of Patna, for whom he had the highest 
admiration. It is probable that if the strain on his men had 
been eased a little earlier Major Holmes would have carried his 
district through tlio crisis, tint the inaction of the Govern¬ 
ment with respect to tlio Hanapur regiments, and probably the 
knowledge that a concerted movement between them and tho 
native landowners would soon come to maturity, were too much 
for his men. They determined to cast off the mask. On tho 
evening of the 25tli of July, then, four troopers suddenly 
attacked Major Holmes and his wife, a daughter jrmdeiot 
of the heroic Sale, and killed them. The other Wajorana 
Europeans in tlio station shared the same fate. The J 1B " l>lmcs ' 
mutinous soldiers then plundered the treasury, and let thorn- 
selves loose on the country, now at their mercy. 

The fears of the mercantile community, expressed on tlio 20th 
of July to Lord Canning, were thus promptly realised. Lord 
Canning had on that date refused to order disarming. The 
troops, not disarmed, had mutinied, and on tho 25th the richest 
province in India was at their mercy. 


very delicate measure ordered by him was in operation, Major-General Lloyd 
might at least to hfivo taken care not oniy to have his horse in cantonments, 
hut that it should remain saddled and accoutred at his very door. The duty 
of a geneial is to command. 
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1 now return to Patna. The event so long dreaded, ho long 
How Mr. foreseen, to guard against the effects of which so 
Taylor mat many piocantious hail boon, lakon by the Comniis- 
tiio danger. iS j one ,. ; i liu [ now occurred. Tho native troops had 
revolted ; Bihar was without force to resist thorn. Marly in 
tho day of the 25th, Mr. Taylor had received from Lhiuapur 
intelligence which left on his mind no doubt that tho oiiyis 
there was imminent. He at onco summoned the residents to the 
protection afforded by las house. The residents had scarcely 
arrived when tho sound of the firing of tho two guns announced 
that tho outbreak had occurred. Later in this day of suspense 
intelligence arrived that tho mutineers had left, tho station, and 
that the European troops had not followed thorn. Tho direction 
taken by the native troops was unknown, but Mr. Taylor, 
guided by a true military instinct, determined at once to do all 
in his powor to intoreepl them. lie organized, therefore, a 
party of volunteers, and combining with thorn fifty Sikhs, fifty 
native police, and a small levy of horse, detached the party that 
night to Plhilwari, about eight miles from Patna, thore to 
bivouac for the night. He sent intimation of this movomont to 
Major-Gonoral Lloyd, with a request that ho would detach a 
small body of the 10th Foot to co-oporuto with this party, 
should he have reason to believe that the iSipahis had taken that 
route. 

The dawn of the following day, however, disclosed to Mr. 
Taylor the evil which, at tho moment, appeared tho more 
formidable of the two—the mutiny ot' the 12th Irregulars, and 
the murder of their commandant and others. 'Phis event gnvo 
to affairs a most serious aspect. A whole regiment of cavalry 
was thus let lease on the country, and it was difficult to say in 
what quarter they would strike their blow. An absolute 
necessity was thus created that all tho available moans of 
defence should lie concentrated. Tho detachment, ihon, was at 
once withdrawn from Pin'dwari. The fate of Patna and of 
Bihar seemed now to depond upon tho conduct of Major- 
General Lloyd. Should ho have directed a rapid pursuit in 
force of the mutineers all might yet be well. 

But at Dilnapur affairs had taken a very different turn. Tho 
native troops had, wo have already seou, boon 
S n nSpfm allowed time to march clean away with their 
muskets and their ammunition. The European 
troops after burning tho uativo huts, had, in consequence of 
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Lie absence of the Major-General, returned to their barracks. 
No one know certainly the ultimalo direction which Ihe 
Sipahis might take. It was believed, iiowever, that their 
passage across the Ganges having been prevented, they would 
march on A rah. 

Hero was an opportunity such as a real soldier would have 
clutched at—an opportunity of repairing every Msim-Gcm- 
mistake, of atoning for all shorI comings. Dividing milioju's 
tho district of iSh.iliab.id, of which A rah was the <>l>p<utu, " t) . 
capital, from that of l’atna, and sumo lout toon miles south-west 
of Danapur, is the liver Son, swollen at that season by con¬ 
tinuous lain, and traversable only by boats, not then collected. 
Had Major-Gcnoial Lloyd, on landing from tho steamer that 
evening, at onoo defaulted a strong foroo of infantry aud 
urUllciy in pursuit of tho mutineers, ho must have caught them 
in flagrante delicto , with an unfordable river in thoir roar. 

Hut such an action was far above the calibre of the mind of 
Major-Gen oral Lloyd. JIo has placed on record 
that probably a diioet pursuit would not have been "tnkou"" 1 
of much avail.* A dim Idea of the use which might 
ha made of tho Son river to stop the enemy prompted him 
however, the following morning, to send some rifle- j 26 
men in a steamer uj) that river, but there was not 
sufficient draught of water, and tho steamer and riflemen 
returned, having accomplished nothing. But before they 
arrived the Major-General had received information which 
diverted his tJv'ugM# entirely, (or the moment, from an offen¬ 
sive movomimt, ana directed them to the securing of the 
safety of his garrison by intrenching TJanapur.j 

The information referred to was to tho effect that Earn war 


* Ilis wonts mo: “II is perhaps to ho lcgretted Hint sumo (European 
troops) wero not suit tlmt uiglil or next morning, but only a biimll party, in 
comparison to Lie Bliength of tlio mutineers, could lmve boon datachert ; no- 
{runs could liovo gone, and ns tho mutineers nvokh d tho road ond kept to tho 
fields, whore they could scnuely liavo been effectively followed hy a smalt 
party of Europeans, they probably would not have been of much use.” It 
is difficult hi see tho force of this argument. The high road to Arab was 
tiavoreable by urlillery. Though tlm Sipahis might luivo spread over Ilia 
iields they yet followed the lino of thill roiul, 
f “Thiii nlternoon tho General winto to tell mo ha proposed intrenching 
Ildnapur as it was ascertained that the mutineers hud gone off in a body towards 
Audi, and it was apprehended by him that they might be joined by iuinwar 
Singh, and return to attack IXiiUipiii'.”—17. Taylor's “ Palna Citsis " 

VOL. m. E 
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Singh, the great landowner men tinned in a previous page, 
whose estates lay in the vicinity of Arab, and along the hanks 
of the Son, had raised his tenantry and was about to join the 
mutinous Sipahifi. 

Kumvar Singh, a Etljput chieftain of ancient lineage, had 
boon made an eueniy of the English rule by the 
action of our revenue system. Tho action of this 
system, which he imperfectly understood, laid re¬ 
duced. his means so considerably that some short time before 
the outbreak of the mutiny his estates had been placed in 
liquidation. Still, there was ono case pending which, if 
decided in his favour, would go a groat way towards recouping 
his losses. After the mutiny hud broken out, and when 
Kumvar Singh was eagerly watching the turn of events, doubt¬ 
ful as to tho course which ho should pursue, the law courts 
decided this caso against him. About tho same time tho 
supporting hand of Government was withdrawn from tho 
management of his case.'- Thenceforward his mind was made 
up. Old as lm was, and ho had seen eighty summers, he 
resolved to seize tho first opportunity of striking a blow for his 
freedom. When ho learned, therefore, that the iijipahis at 
Dauapur had successfully risen and were marching towards 
Arab, ho resolved to co-oporate with them with all Ids power. 
This was the information which influenced Major-General 
ri To to JAoyd to stop, for the momont, any fuiihor movo- 
ilamvBh'in- uicnt, and to intrench himself at Lhimipur. But the 
iiraic]* 0tUe Commissioner of Patna, to whom he had imparled 
his resolve, deprecated it with all the fervour of his 
daring and energetic nature. He implored the General to 
pursue the rebels immediately. He pointed out that there 
might be yet time to catch them before they could cross 

* It would appear that KtSuwitr Singh had engaged, whoa his estates wore 
placed in liquidation, to raise a sum of £200,000 for tho payment of his 
debts. Naturally some delay occuried in raising so large a sum J the nionev, 
however, was gradually coming in when tho Board of Revenue informed him, 
through (he Commisdnner of I'aliia, that unless ho should iaiso tho whole 
stun within ono month, they would recommend the Government “to withdraw 
all intoi Terence with his affairs, and to abandon tho management of his 
I'stubs.” This derision of tho Board of Revenue waa regarded liv Kdnwur 
Singh, and very naturally, us tantamount to the sequestration of hia property. 
Tlio course of tho Board of Revenue was strongly objected to by Mr. Taylor, 
—who even went so far ns to protest agaiust it in 'a private letter to Mr. 
flaliiday—bat in vain. 
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Ihe Son; that vigour and energy would yet retrieve the 
disaster. 

TTad Mr. Tayler been Major-General Commanding the 
Danapur division, the disaster would have been retrieved 
promptly and effectual!}'. But, in that case, there would 
have been no disaster to retrieve. As it was ho could only 
advise. 

Burl her information, to which T am about 1o refer, added 
force to Mr. Taylor’s recommendations, and al list deter¬ 
mined tho Major-General to detach a force in pursuit of the 
Sipi'diis. 

Intelligence that tho Sipnliis had crossed tire Bon and were 
besieging Aiali caused the Major-General to detach, ^ ^ 
oil the evening of tho 27th, a body of 193 men beluug- Tro()p , 
iug to tho ;i7th llegiinent, in a steamer. Tho com- ««», tons- 
niauder of this steamer was directed to steam up tho heve ’“ h ' 
Sou, and to land the troops at the point, where the road to Arab 
joins tho river. The instructions given to the troops were that 
they should, on being landed, proceed to Arab, and hi iug away 
tho civilians there besieged. It happened, however, that 
the steamer, running on after the moon had 
gone down, stuck fast on a sand-bank. Major- aei° e mfi£ 
General Lloyd then resolved to recall his troops and 
attempt nut king more. But Mr. Tayler succeeded ' 
in inducing him to change his mind. The Major-General, then, 
in consultation with the captain of a river-steamer 
hut jimt arrived, directed that a party of 250 men entmirlgoT 
from the 10th foot, with 70 Sikhs and some volun- '!™ t0 |lt ' rat '' 
teors, should leave Dan a pur in the morning of tho 
2lH,h, in the steuner, which, picking up cm its way the flat 
attached to tbe steamer which had stranded, should 
convoy tho troops, commanded by Colonel Pen wick, July an. 
up the Bon, to tho point previously indicated. 

Bonio difficulties raised by the commander of tho steamer 
caused tho reduction of the European force by 100 men. The 
remainder constituting too small a command for an officer of 
high rank, Colonel Fenwick remained behind, and Captain 
Dunbar of tho same regiment took the whole body under his 
orders. Tho steamer, with her 150 Europeans and 
70 Sikhs, taking also two gentlemen volunteers, tieX'it" 
left Diinapur amid the enthusiasm of the European 
population, picked up tho detachment of tho 37th Regiment, 
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readied the appointed spot in safety, and began to disembark 
the troops at 2 I'.M. Before recounting their further movements 
I must return to the revolted Sipahis. 

Those Sipahis, leaving Dan a pin - with I heir arms and accoufcre- 
Tiie nmti- nienls, had arrived at the Son on the morning of 
awnjns* file 2<>th. For want of means to ctm the river 
lbo they did not reach tlm opposite hank till tlie evening. 

In tlio interval the servants of Kuuwar Singh had boon busy in 
collecting boats for the mass, whilst as many as could be con¬ 
veyed crossed by the ferry. Before night had hot in every man 
was on the opposite bank. Short was the consultation Una 
followed. Kumvar Singli himself was on the spot, and, under 
the influence of the advice of this honoured Ilajput landowner, 
it was decided to inarch on Arab, slaughter tiro residents, and 
plunder the treasury. The subsequent movements of the little 
army would necessarily depend on circumstances, but it was an 
object with Kuuwar Singh to keep the Sipahis, if possible, 
within the limits of Bihar. 

A great portion of the expectations of the Sipahis wore 
realised almost at once. Having reached Aiah, they released 
the prisoners from the gaol (27th of -July), plundered the 
treasury, and then set forth to slaughter the European resi¬ 
dents, But in the attempt to prosecute this part of their 
scheme they met with an opposition on which they had not 
counted. 

The residents of Arab, in fact, had not awaited in idleness 
^ rah the visit which they hud deemed always possible, 
and which, since the 25th, had been certain. Ono 
of their number, Mr. Yicars Boyle, a civil engineer connected 
r with the railway, had, from a very early poiioil, 
nolle." 0 regarded it as quite a possible contingency that the 
station might be attacked by the mutineers. Ho, 
therefore, despite the jeers of some, and the covert lidionlo of 
others, had fortified the smaller of the two houses in his com¬ 
pound in a manner which would enable it, if defendod, to resist 
any sudden assault. This house was a small detached building, 
about fifty feet square, having- one storey above the basement, 
and surmounted by a flat roof. As soon as a mo'-sago from 
Diinapur brought the information of the successful rise and 
departure of the Sipahis, the residents resolved to taka ad van (ago 
of Mr. Boyle's prescience, and to dofoml themselves in his bon'so 
against the enemy. Supplies of all kinds,—meal, wine, beer, 
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water, biscuit', and sheep—had boon gradually stored up by 
Mr. Boyle during the mouth. 

Additional means of defence wore now provided. Ammuni¬ 
tion was collected; loopholes were drilled in the walls, and 
sand-bags vine placed on tho toof. At the same time, the front 
portion of Uio other and larger house in tho same compound, 
about filly yards distant, fiom tho improvised fortress, was 
entirely demolished, so as to prevent it from affording shelter 
to any possible assailants. 

Tho Euiopeun and Eurasian residents in Arab amounted in 
number io fifteen) but there was besides a Muhammadan 
gentleman, whoso fate was joined to theirs. 1 ’ With so small a 
garrison, si successful defence of Mr. Boyle’s house would have 
heen impossible, lint with the prescience which, in tlioso 
trying days, marked every act of the prescient Commissioner 
of L’atna, Mr. Taylor lmd, in anticipation of tho 
crisis, despatched to A rah fifty of ihiltray’a Sikhs, j'm'Tayier'/ 
Those men woro cm tho spot, and they too cast in 
their lot with tho English. Tho united garrison thus num¬ 
bered nearly seventy souls, and these, when information reached 
i hem of the crossing of the Son by tho Sipahis, threw them¬ 
selves, armed with their muskets, their guns, and their rifles, 
into the house of refuge, resolved to defend it to tho very 
last. 

Great, then, was tho surprise of file Sipahis when, having 
released tho prisoneis and plundered the treasury, _ 
they set birth to slaughter tho Europeans, they r , l l ) < i ic u"lraiu ” 
found that their progress was stayed by the occu¬ 
pants of one small houso. Still confident in their numbers, and 
elated by the success which had attended all their movements, 
they advanced unhesitatingly, and in unbroken order, towards 
the last refuge of I,heir enemy. Tho garrison reserved their 
fire till tho Sipahis came within range, but they then lot fly 


* Tho garrison consisted of' Mr. Littledale, tho judge; Mr. Gumbo, tho 
collector; Mr. Hi-rival d Wake, magisti ate; Mr. Colvin, assistant; T)r. Halls, 
surgeon; Mr. field and Mr. Anderson of the opium department; Mr. Vicars 
Boyle; Salad Azfm-ud-din Klirin, deputy collector; Mr. Dncn-t.i; Mr. 
Godfrey; Mr..(lurk; Mr. Tuit; Mr. IVIpoison; Mr. Hoylu; ami Mr. do 
Souza, Tho Sikh force consisted of ti native lion tenant and two native 
sergeants, two corporals, forty-live privates, a water-candor, and a cook. The 
charge of tho defences was entrusted to Mr. Vicars Boyle, whilst Mr. Herwaid 
AVuko took the command in chief of tho gftrrisou. 
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with so sure an aim that the rebels tell bank surprised and 
disconcerted. These, changing' their tactics, then 

1 L ' dispersed into groups, and, taking possession of the 
huger house, commenced from it and from behind the trees near 
it, a continuous lire on the garrison. The commanding position, 
and tiro artificial defences of tho smaller house enabled Clio 
latter to loturii the fire with terrible effect. Not a 8 i pa hi dare 
expose his person. If ho chanced to do so, a bullet from a 
musket behind the sand-bags on tho roof was certain to find 
out his weak point. 

Meanwhile tho rfipahis had discovered that a portion of the 
garrison were Sikhs. They had some men of that, nation in 
their own ranks. These were commissioned to uso every 
possible argument to win over their countrymen. When tho 
offer to share with them tiro plunder of tho treasuries, of those 
sacked and of those still to be sacked, proved unavailing, threats 
of the doom which hung over them were freely used. Tho 
most earnest appeals to their nationality and their religion were 
alike rejected. -Rattray's Sikhs remained loyal to the Govern¬ 
ment which gave them their salt. 

Uuring the next day the rebels brought two guns to bear on 

July ■’s the ^ e “ c !5 c, 1 edifice. From these they lived oveiy 
UJ “ ‘ possible kind of projectile on which they could lay 
hands. They riddled the walls of the house, hut they did not 
lessen the courage of the garrison. A musketry fire, carefully 
husbanded, yet used unsparingly whenever a chance presented 
itself, told them, in nnmihtakeublo language, that they wore 
still defied. This did not, however, prevent tho rebels from 
offering terms. Possibly the Sipahis wore acquainted with (.ho 
stoiy of Kanhpur. liut it is certain that every ovoning a 
Kipiihi standing behind the pillar of the larger house, sum¬ 
moned the garrison, in tho namo of thoir General, a Huhahdar 
of the 8th Eogiment Native Infantry, to surrender on 
condi tic mu. 

The following day, the 29th, the same tactics wore continued, 

July 2o. ^ ie enemy’s guns being shifted from point to point, 
so as to bear on the weakest point of the besieged 
house, but with the effect only of increasing iho damage effected 
in the outer wall. 

At last the enemy succeeded in placing Iholargoat of tho two 
field-pieces on the top of the vacated house, and began to direct 
a fire ou the smaller house as fast as they could colloct or 
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improvise cannon-balls. Cut nothing intimidated tlie gallant 
men who fonned the garrison. When tho enemy raised a 
barricade on the roof of the adjoining house, the besieged raised 
uuo still higher on their own. When provisions began, to fail, 
a sally procured more. In. fact all tlio means that conra<>e, 
labour, daring, and energy eonld suggest, wore used to tlio fullest 
extent to battle the enemy. 

At micluighi on that day, the 29tli, tlie garrison worn aroused 
by tlio sound of repeated volleys of musketry about a mile 
distant, in tlio direction of tho Son river. For a moment hopo 
suggested the idea that tho garrison of DAnapur was about to 
relievo them. Cot tho hope flickered and died almost as soon 
as it had received life. Tlie sound of the firing became more 
and moro distant—at last it ceased altogether. It was clear 
that tho relieving' party had boon driven back. 

Wo left that party, consisting of 343 Europeans, 70 Sikhs, 
and two gentlemen volunteers, 415 in all, having 
just succeeded in effecting their disembarkation, at mirii’ 
two o’clock on tho afternoon of tho 29th, on the point 
nearest to tho station of Arah. The order was at onro issued 
for tho moil to dino, when suddenly firing was heard from tlio 
advance-guard. It was ascertained that this firing had been 
caused by tho prosoneo of a body of SipAhis on tlio banks of a 
wide and doop rivulot, about two miles distant, and upon whom 
tho advanced guard had opened lire. On receiving the lire tlio 
Sipahis retracted. Then, though pressed to stop and bivouac 
for tho night. Captain Dunbar determined to push on at once. 
Jtia true that his men woro fasting; but it was a fine moon¬ 
light night, and both officers and mon were cheered by the 
news brought by the villagers that tho garrison was still 
holding out, whilst tho sound of the booming of the guns in the 
direction of Arah showed that our countrymen wore hardly 
pressed. Fifteen miles lay before tiro men,, through a well- 
wooded country, traversed by an unmacadamisod road, heavy 
from recent rain. The dinners, then, were left uncooked, tho 
rivulet was crossed, and when, about 7 p.m., all hud disembarked 
ou the other side, tho column skirted, Ted by a native guide. 
The force marched on for about cloven miles without seeing any 
traces of the enemy. A few minutes later, however,“a body "of 
horsemen appeared in front of the advancing column, but before 
they could be fired at they had galloped off. It was now 11 
o’clock, and the moon went down, Dunbar was now urged to 
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halt, for the night, and wait for the dawn. Tint Llio pof-sibility 
that he might arrive too late prohahly induced him to reject 
this suggestion. Still hopeful and confident, lie, pressed on till 
within a mile of Arab, no enemy in sight. Hero Ihmbar called 
in the skirmishers, and moved on in column of march. ITo 
suspected nothing-, when suddenly, as flic column was marching 

no is Bur- along, giving its flank to a dense mango-grove on 

jirifcfti by the the right of the road, the grove was lighted up by a 

rebels. tremendous volley poured into the long flank of llio 
column, whilst almost simultaneously a smaller volley from a 
group of trees in front struck down the leading files, (laptain 
Dunbar and several officers were shot dead at the first discharge. 
The enemy was invisible. The firing was takou up from Iho 
other flank, and renewed from the quarters whence it had first 
proceeded. The Europeans, in their white summer clothing, 
were splendid marks for the enemy. The confusion consequent 
upon the surprise was terrible ; tlio men woro bewildered, and 
there was no one to give the command. The natural conse¬ 
quences ensued. On recovering from their surprise the men 
formed into groups and began to fire wildly in all directions, 
often, possibly, on each other. 

It is hard to say how many minutes this fatal disorder- lasted, 
hut at last the only possible mode of rcsioring order was 
resorted to. An officer managed to find a bugler, and, taking 
him to an enclosed field at a short distance from the grove, 
sounded the “assembly.” The men promptly rallied round 
him. They were fortunate enough to discover in this field a 
disused and half-empty tank, the hollows of which would suffice 
to protect them to a certain extent from the enemy’s fire. From 
this place of refuge our men opened a iiro which, however, the 
enemy returned with interest. The white clothing of the 
English troops still operated greatly to their disadvantage, 
whilst the Sipahis, in a state of semi-nudity, fired from behind 
trees and walls. 

IJndor these difficult circumstances the surviving officers hold 
a council of war. They felt that with their dispirited and 
diminished numbers it would be impossible to reach Arah; that 
they would be fortunate if they could fall back upon the Son. 
They resolved, then, to commence a retrograde movement as 
soon as the not then distant dawn should permit them to find 
the road. 

As soon as that dawn was visible the men formed up in 
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older, and marched out on tlie Arali road. Dut the enemy liad 
been as vigilant as they. They had occupied in 
force every point in. their ronto—tlie ditches, the re rea ‘ 
jungles, the houses. But the British troojis inaiclicd straight 
onwards, returning, in a desultory manner, the firo which was 
poured upon them, hut intent only on reaching the Son. The 
power of driving back the enemy was denied to them by the 
fact Unit no enemy was in sight. They were sheltered behind 
the trees, tho copses, the hushes, the ditches, and the jungle. 
Occasionally, indeed, maddened by the sight of their comrades 
falling around them, the men constituting by accident the rear¬ 
guard formed up, faced about, and tried to charge. But there 
was no enemy to receive tho charge. Five or six thousand 
men, the revolted Sipahis and levies of Kurnvar Singh, kept 
themselves under tho shelter offered by the natural obstacles of 
the country. 

At last, after losing many of their comrades, tho main body 
of the British force reached the banks of the rivulet, confusion 
to cross which tlie previous night they had found nucompnny- 
lioals ready to their hand. Tho boats woro indeed I,1K lt: ' 
still there, but during the night, tho water had run down, and 
only two of them were floating. These were promptly seized 
by the men in advance and pushed off. Then ensued a scene 
which it is impossible to paint in living words. It, was a scene 
to which tho imagination alone could do justice. There lay the 
remaining boats stranded on the hank of the river; the defeated 
soldiers rushing at them to push them further into the stream 
amid tho musketry lire from tho victorious Sipahis, the cries of 
the wounded and (lying, the disorder and confusion inseparable 
from a military disaster. It was a scene to call forth all that 
was manly and heroic, all that was moan and selfish. But 
whilst the first-named qualities were markedly visible, tho 
latter were conspicuous only by their absence. 

The difficulties already enumerated were soon added to by 
fire breaking out on hoard of some of the boats. Order had 
now become impossible. To push a boat into the .stream, to 
climb into it, to help others in, was tho aim of every man’s 
exertions. But when boats would not be moved the chance of 
drowning was preferred to the tonder mercies of the Sipahis. 
Many stripped and rushed in, until at last the majority of tho 
survivors found themselves in safety on the opposite bank. 
The losses sustained by tho British on the banks of this rivulet 
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exceeded Bioko they had suffered oil tho occasion of the surprise 
and during tho retreat. 1 ' 

AVTien the remains of the party mustered tliero, it was found 
Tin? sur- that out of four hundred and fifteen men, only fifty 
MviiniMcii had not Leon hit, and out of fifteen officers only 
Ubupnr. three wore nnwounded. Those survivors made their 


way sadly and di-cousolately to the steamer. They wore then 
convoked back to Diinupur. 

There the European population were awaiting their return in 
triumphant expectation. The possibility of disaster had not 
crossed a single mind. But when, as the steamer approached, 
no signs of life on hoard wero visible, when tho very captain 
and his subordinates seemed cheerless, and tho silence was the 
silence of tho grave, it began to bo felt that, at tho least, our 
losses had been heavy. It was not, however, until the steamer 
had moored off the hospital that the full truth was realised, 
that tho conviction rushed to the mind of evory Englishman in 
Damipur, not only that our troops had suffered an overwhelming 
catastrophe, but that tho littlo garrison of Arab was irre¬ 
mediably lost.f 

Tho Englishmen garrisoning Mr. Boyle's little house at that 
The gallantry pl aGG had, then, rightly interpreted the reason for 
ni tho Arab the gradual lessening of the sound of volloy-liring 
gairson. which had reached their ears at midnight on tho 
20th. Even if they had had any doubts those would have boon 
removed by the arrival under their walls of a wounded Sikh, a 
member of the relieving force, who had managed to crawl to 
the house to tell the story of tlio disaster. The intelligence 


+ Many acts of daring wero performed during the retreat and creasing. 
Mr. Ituos Mangles, of the Civil Bevvicc, ono of tho volunteers, supported and 
helped along tor iive milts of the retreat a wounded soldier of tho 87th, who, 
but for that support, would have been left to die. Ifor this act l\lr. Kona 
Mangles received the Victoria Cross, Another of tho voluulocrH, Mr. 
M'DonolI. also of tho Civil Service, received tho same distinction for oulting 
the lashings of one of the limits, full of mon, amid a storm of ballots, to vvhieli 
he was exposed from tho opposite bank. Private Dempsey and another Hum 
of tho 1 Utli carried one of their officers, Ensign Era lane, who had been 
mortally wounded, for live miles to the boats. Lieutenant lugolbv, who had 
volunteered to command the Sikhs, was the last man to leave tho shore, dfo 
plunged into the water, and was shot in the art of crossing. These are a 
few amongst the many instances which occurred of combined courage and 
humanity. 

t Mr. Taylor’s Patna Crisis, 
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■vvaa lilaclc indeed, but, its only effect on the hearts of the gallant 
meiubeis of the garrison was fo steel them to resist to the 
hitter end. They at least believed hi their countrymen. The 
story of llie “leaguer of Arah” had spread, they were well 
aware, an far as the means of communication would admit. 
Many detachments of Europeans were passing up country. By 
whom those detachments were commanded they know not. 
But thoy diil know that the several commanders were English¬ 
men, and they felt confident that amongst Englishmen in 
authority lo whom the story of tlmir plight might he conveyed, 
there would ho at least one who, hound though ho might be by 
the i ed tape of regulations, would yet laugh at responsibility 
v'lion ho should learn that his countrymen wore in danger; 
who would possess the brain to conceive and the nerve to carry 
out a plan for their iclief. They judged rightly; and jet 
they were fortunate, for it is not every day that Naturo 
matures the substatme which ia required to mould.a Vincent 
Eyro. _ 

Meanwhile tho Sipahis returned to Arah, rod with the 
slaughter of our countrymen, If their victory had riiereMs 
not increased the courage which now, as before, «>«« 
recoiled fiom an assault in masses on the besieged 0 110 1 
mansion, it bad yet had tho effect of stimulating their inventive 
powers. At one time Ihoy attempted to smoko out the garrison. 
With this object they collected and heaped up dining tho 
night, beneath the walls of the house, a large quantity of 
combustibles, and surmounting these with chilies—the raw 
material of tho famous rod pepper of India—ignited the mass. 
Tho effect would have boon must serious had the wind only 
favoured tho enemy; but the eloment was against them, and 
before it had injured the garrison, the pungent smoke was 
blown towards tho hostile encampment. The same wind saved 
the garrison likewise from tho putrid smell emanating from tho 
rotting carcases of the horses, belonging to the garrison, which 
had boon shot at tho commencement of the siego, and which 
tho rebels piled up in close proximity to tho bungalow. Mining 
was then attempted, but Mr. Walco mot this devico by a 
countermine. Tho gun raised to tho roof of tho larger house 
occasionally caused injury to a weak place in the beleaguered 
castlo; but Mr. Wake and Mr. Boylo wore there, and in a short 
time tho place "was made twice as strong as before. 

After all these measures hacl failed, it seemed as though tho 
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garrison ■would bo more likely to sutler from a deficiency 
ol'supplies than from the enomy’s attacks. And, in 
oUho'iSm- 3 trutli, oil the third, day, the supply of water began 
pin liegm to to run short. "With unremitting vigour, however, 
the garrison within twelve hours had dug a well 
of eighteen feet, hv four. Four sheep rewarded one of their 
attempts at sallying out for supplies. The earth excavated 
from the well was used to strengthen the works on the roof. 
Fartridges were made from the powder which Mr. ISoylo had 
been careful to store, and bullets were east from the lead which 
he had laid in. Every means that energy could do, that skill 
could devise, and that valour could attempt, were successfully 
resorted to by that daring garrison, ably directed by Mr. 
Ilerwald Wake, Mr. Vicars Doyle, and Mr. Colvin. 

But resources limited in extent must, sooner or later, come l.o 
an end. But for succour of an effective character the garrison 
would have been eventually forced—nor to surrender—the 
possibility of such a catastrophe never formed part of their 
calculations—but to endeavour to force their way to some ford 
oil the river Son. Happily the necessity to have recourse to so 
desperate a chance was spared them. On the morning of the 
Augusta 2nd August, just one week after they had Leon 
shut up in their improvised fortress, a great, 
commotion amongst the enemy gave warning that something 
very unusual was t iking place. The hostile fire slackened 
early, and almost ceased during the day. But few of the 
bipaliis showed themselves. Suddenly, towards the 
Teiievejf afternoon the sound of a distant cannonade reached 
the ear. Minute succeeded minute, and yet the 
sound seemed neither to advance nor to recede. All at once it 
ceased altogether. Some hours later and the absolute discon¬ 
tinuance of the tiro of iho besiegers gave to the garrison a sure 
forecast of the actual state of affairs. A sally made by some of 
them after darkness had set iu discovered tho positions of the 
enemy abandoned; their guns unguarded; a canvassed tube 
tilled with gunpowder lying unused close to the mine which 
had reached the foundations of their fortress. It was clear 
then to the tried and gallant men who had so successfully 
defended themselves against enormous odds, that a deliverer 
had driven away tlieir enemies, and that hofore many hours 
they would bo able to render honour to the namo of him who 
had so nobly dared to rescue them. 


I 
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Who was that deliverer? Amongst the many detachments 
which left Calcutta during the month of July was 
one commanded by Major Vincent Eyre, of tho lnL ™ t Li-re ' 
Bengal Artillery. Tho detachment consisted of a company of 
European gunners, and a horse-hattery of six guns, Major 
Eyie was an officer possessing natural ability improved by 
study, great deteiinination, a clear head, and a lofty sense of 
duty. He had had great experience of men, had mnsteied all 
the details of hib piofossion, was lit for any employment, but, 
like Dnmnnrioz, he laid reached the prime of life before the 
oppoitunitv airivcd which was to show the stuff that was in 
him. Ho had served during the first Afghanistan 
war, and had been one of those who had liuen Illb c J' 1 r “”_ u "‘ l 
selected by tho British General as hostages f to 
be made over to Muhammad Akbar Khan. Subsequently 
ho had been appointed by Lord Ellonborough to raise and 
to command a company of artillery for the newly formed 
Gwalior Contingent. In 1855, Eyie had visited Europe. 
On his return to India, early in 1857, he had been sent to 
command a liorso field-battery in British Biumah. llo- 
ealled I hence with his battery, when tho eyes of the Govern- 

* A little episode m Ejie’s hialmy at Ihis poiiod deserves to be loeorded. 
On a previous occasion, tile Afghan chiefs had roquiied four married ofiiceis 
with their wives and children as hostages. Ceitain officers, of whom Iivie 
was one, were invited fry file General, by an oilieinl choulur, to undertake 
this rink. Thu following were the replies os given by Lady Sale in her 
journal:—“ Iiioulennnt Eyre said, if if was to ho productive ot great good lie 
would stay with his wife and child. The others all refused to risk the safety 
of their families. Ono said ho would lather pul a pistol to hit, wife’s head, 
and shoot her; and another, 11ml his wife should only bn taken at rite paint 
of the biyonet; for himself lie was ready to perform any duty imposed on 
him.” On Ihis incident the “Naval and Military Gazette" of tho day thus 
commented:—“Ohaumng, in his eloquent and philosophic analysis of tho 
ehnmclor of Napoleon, has folioilously defined three eiders of greatness, in 
tho last of which ho assigns a place to tho great conqueror of Europe, 
following the spirit of Unit great thinker, we cannot hut recognise in 
Eiuileuanl Eyre’s noble reply a higher tone of feeling than can ho traced in 
the answers of cither of his gallant comrades. Therefore, while wo may 
award to Hie latter niches in the sauna older with Napoleon, our acquiescence 
in tho sentiments of l>r, Ohiuming leads us to hail in Lieutenant Eyre's 
conduct on fhis occasion tho lineaments of llintjirsf order—moial gi outness— 
through which tho soul dodos all peril, reposes an unfaltering trust in God in 
tho diukost hour, and is ever ready to be offered on the altar of his country, 
or of mankind.” Tlu> render will not ho slow to recognise tho same linea- 
monts of that first order in the conduct of Major Eyre on the occasion I ant 
non 1 ecuuliug. 
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in cut of India were being opened to the gravity of the sit nation, 
Eyre arrived in Calcutta on the 14tli ol June, Thcro lie was 
kept for several tlajB in a state ol uncertainty, ternnnalod only 
hy bis being iadored to leave with liis battery in a steamer and 
Hal, on tlie 10th ol July, lor Allahabad. 

Steaming from Calcutta, on that date, Eyre arrived off 
Danapur on the afternoon of the 25th of July, 
.hjiyj.'. Xjearuiug from a gentleman who liad ventured in a 
small boat from the shore the catastrophe of that day, Eyre 
landed at (1 r.ai., to offer bis services to Major-General ldoyd. 
At bis desire lie disembarked threo guns for the service of I ho 
Major-General until those sent after the mutineers should 
return,—an event which happened the same evening. 

Re-embarking bis gnus the following morning Eyio pro- 
July 2». ceeded up the Ganges towards Baksar; On reaching 
Animat that place at noon, on the 28tli, Eyre was informed 
Bak«iu. that £j l0 fEreo revolted Dauapur regiments wore 
advam ing hy way of Audi, with the apparent intention 
of crossing the Ganges above Balcsar, and that they had 
actually sent forward a paity to secure tlio necessary number 
of boats. This information decided Eyro to detain tho bleamor 
and flat at ISaksar to afford time to one of the detachments, 
which he believed to be steaming up behind him, to come up. 

It must he borne in mind that Balcsar was the head-quarters 
of a valuable Government stud, and that thirty miles above if 
lies Gbttzipur, where was a branch of the same stud. There 
were no troops at Balcsar, but Gbazfpur was garrisoned by a 
strong native regiment held in check hy only one weak company 
of the 78th Highlanders. Noting tho importance of preventing 
the passage of the river by tho mutinous thpalus, and observing 
no signs of the advance of the detachments bo believ d to be 
tuiy‘>s ou their way, Eyie, on tho morning of the 29th 
hastened with his hattcry to Ghazipiir, landed two 
of his guns and Ida only subaltern for the protection of tho 
place, and taking on board in their stead twenty-live man of 
the 78 th Highlanders, returned that night to U.ikwir. 

On reaching Baksur, Eyro discovered to his intense satisfao- 
Kesoivcsto tkm that one of the detachments ho had expected, 
attempt the consisting of 154 men of tho 5th Fusiliers, com- 
re e 0 ‘i ’'mandcd hy Captain L’EsLrange, had arrived off 
that place. As the information he liad received pointed to the 
conviction that our countrymen were still holding out at Arab, 
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Eyre despatched at onee a noto to L’Estrange, proposing to 
join forces for an immediate attempt to telicve that station. 
L’Estrange promptly replied in the affirmative, stipulating 
only that Major Eyre should send him a written order to that 
effect, and should take upon hiiuself the entire responsibility. 

Eyre did not hesitate a moment. He despatched at mice an 
official letter to L’Estrange, directing hint to place ^ s , U)tK , H 
himself and In's men at his disposal. Ho took 11)1011 K'nitvipmi- 
hinisolf the further responsibility of requiring’ tho 
captains of tho steamers to place themselves unreservedly under 
his order-.. 

Early on tho morning of the 80th, the guns and troois 
■were disomhai kod, and an alignments were made, 
for a march to Arab, about forty-eight miles U5,1<1, . 
to tho eastward. At the samo tinio one of the steamers 
was despatched to Major-General Lloyd with a letter in¬ 
forming linn of the intended movement, and inviting his 
co-operation—for at that time Eyre was ignorant, not only 
of the defeat of Dunbar’s force, but. of the fact that any 
force had been sent to Arab/ Tho field force thus 
extemporised consisted of forty artillery men arid fc inafo{! 1 c? f 
three guns, one hundred and lifly-four men of the 
5th Eusiliers, six officers, including Major Eyre, two assistant 
surgeons, and eightoon volunteers, mostly mounted, of whom 
three were officers, one a veterinary surgeon, and ono the joint 
magistrate of GhMpiir.f The twenty-five Highlanders, whose 


*■ Major Eyre’s letter was dated the 30ili. It reached TVuuqulr that night. 
It diutled from Major-General Lloyil the opinion, dated midnight on the 
30 111 , that ‘‘the udvimeo horn Rukmu. 1 towards Arab. would have been useful 
had tho attack 011 llio rebels sin rcatled ; as it it, the llaksar three is ton weak 
to venturi) far liom Baksor, and it should occupy that place till blither 
communication is sent from Oiinapur." Two letter's from the Assistant 
Adjutant-General of the division, both dated tho .'list, and despatched by tho 
tamo steamer, informed Byre of tlio disaster at, Arab; threw upon Ids own 
judgment and discretion tho course he should adopt; named him against 
expecting any co-operation Ivom tho Damipuv suln; and advised tho utmost 
onniion. A letter dated tho day following reiterated the samo arguments. 
Major Eyro did not 1 centre tlie.se luttorn till afh r- J 10 had lc It Biiksar. 

f Tho names of tiro officers weio; of the Artillery, Major Eyra and 
Assistant Surgeon Utcron; of the Dili Fusiliers, Unptaius L’JSsfrango and 
Scott, Ensigns Lewis, Oldfield, and Mason, Assistant Surgeon Thornton; of 
tiro volunteers. Lieutenant Wild, 40th Regiment, Native Infantry; Captain 
tho II 011 . G. P. Hastings, Lieulanmt Jackson, and Veterinary Suigeon 
Liddell; llm Civil Magistrate was Jilr. Bax, Into known as Mr Bax-Irousido 
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presence might at any time lie necessary at Ghazfpur, were left 
behind at Baksar, with orders to take the first opportuui tv of 
returning to their station. Eyre appointed as liis staff officer 
Captain Hastings, an officer whose acquaintance lie had made 
only two Jays hefoie, hut by whoso energy and enthusiastic 
support he had been greatly impressed. Much required to ho 
done. There were no horses for the gains, and bullocks from 
the plough had to be impressed. Gaits for tlie reserve 
ammunition and commissariat supplies had to ho secured. Tn 
this woik Major Eyio found an able and willing coadjutor in 
Mr. Bax, the district magistrate. This gentleman likewise used 
successfully his influence to borrow from the Dumnio I’lijalv 
four elephants for the conveyance of tents and bedding. 

At 5 o’clock in the afternoon all preparations had been com- 
Setsmit plotcd, and the column sot out. But the roads were 
’ “ ' very heavy from recent rain, and the bullocks, 

unused to drag guns and heavily laden carts, not only moved 
slowly, but required frequent halts to enable thorn 
1131 ' to move at all. Owing to the delays thus enforced 
tiie day broke before the first encamping ground was reached. 

Brief was the halt made here. The column pushed on after 
a short and hurried rneal. When about twelve miles from 
Baksar a mounted scout was descried. Pursued, wounded, and 
taken prisoner, he proved to bo a free lance in the service of 
Kunwar Singh. As the presence of this man proved that the 
enemy was on the alert, Eyre pushed on as rapidly as he could, 
and did not halt, for repose till lie h.-y 1 "«»<'hed Shiihpur, twenty- 
eight miles from Baksar. 

Whilst encamped at this place tidings were brought to Eyre 
First inure ^ ie defeat aud slaughter of Captain Dunbar’s 
ofliunbir’o party. Here, too, he had further proof of the 
vigilance of the enemy, many of whoso scouts were 
discovered. Eyre halted the early part of the day to refresh 
the cattle, hut eager to rescue the garrison and to restoro the 
preatit/e of our arms, lie set out at 2 o’clock in tlio 
iwuod. afternoon of the 1st, having now but twenty-two 
miles to fraver-o. After inarching four miles, the 
column was checked by finding the bridge over the uaiiP 
at Balaoti had been out through aud was impassable for 
guns ami carts. I 11 an hour, however, the mischief was 


Sometimes incorrectly spelt “ milluli. 
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siifliuiently repaired, and tho force pressed, on to the village 
of Gajrajganj, on the further Hide of which it bivouacked for 
the night, a strong guard being posted to protect the bridge 
over the it Ala near it, and which Eyre had been delighted t) 
find uninjured. 

At day hi calc the following morning (2nd of August) tlie 
force resinned its march, it had not, however, 
denied n milo bc.voiul its camping-ground before The^mtaws 
bugle-notes were heard sounding iho “ assembly " eouie tumeet 
in a wood which bounded the view about a mile lllln ' 
ahead, and through wliicli lay iho direct road to Arab. The 
road bo tween the position occupied at the moment by our men 
and the wood was bounded on cither side by inundated rice 
fields/ Eyre at once halted to reconnoitre. The enemy now 
began to show themselves in great forco, and, not content with 
occupying the wood in front, to scud out large bodies on both 
bauks, with the evident object of surrounding the Europeans. 
This movement on their part decided Eyre. Judging, 
and rightly judging, that this double flank move- Ey ™ l *““ ka 
ment must weaken the enemy’s centre, he boldly 
pushed forward his men in skirmishing order, his throe guns 
opening firo to the front arid on tho flanks. Tinder the pressure 
of this lire, the enemy abandoned his flank movement, and fell 
hack on the position in front. It was the object of Eyre to 
forco this. He, therolbro, then massed his three guns, and 
poured a concentrated lire on the enemy’s centre. This had the 
effect of driving them front the direct path. Eyre then rapidly 
pushed on his guns, covering their advance by a continuous 
lire from tho Enfield rilios of his infantry, and succeeded in 
making his way thv'ough flyo wood before tho enemy could again 
close his divided wings. Emerging- from tho wood, the road 
became an edevafed causeway, bounded on both sides by 
inundated rieo fields, aoro.-s which the baffled enemy could only 
open a distant firo. Their intentions thus frustrated, the 
SipAhis hurried round to oppose the advancing force at Bfbiganj,' 
a village about two miles ahead, and situated on the opposite 
side of a river spanned by a bridge, which they had destroyed, 
and the approaches to which they had covered by breastworks. 

After driving tho enemy from the wood, Ej re pushed on. 
When, however, within a quarter of a mile of the viilago of 


* Called in India “ pfiilf Helds.” “ IVuli ” ia rico in the busk, 
von. ill , v 



Bibiganj he halted to refresh the men and cattle whilst he should 
The battle reconnoitre the position. Finding that the bridge had 
been destroyed, that the direct approaches to the river 
had been colored by extensive earthworks, and that the Sipaliis 
were occupying in force the houses in the village, Eyre, unable 
through bis scouts to find a ford, determined to make a flank 
movement to the nearest point of the railway embankment, 
distant a hi ut a mile, and along which there was a direct road 
to Avail. lie endeavoured to mask this movement by directing 
the lire of his guns on the village, whilst the iufauti y and carls 
should push forward in the new direction. Tlio enemy, 
however, soon discovered this manoeuvre, and hastened in 
great numbers to inteieept the foice at the angle of a thick 
wood which abutted on the embankment, and which it was 
necessary that Eyre should pass. 

It was clear that the enemy would reach the wood first. 
They evidently recognised this certainty, and, to increase the 
difficulties in the way of Eyre, they detached a portion of their 
force, the irregular levies of Ivlin war Singh, to harass his roar. 
They did this with such effect that when the British leached the 
wood they found it strongly occupied by the enemy, who 
opened at once from behind the trees a most galling fire. Eyre’s 
position was now becoming critical. Ho must cuiry the wood 
or he lost. Ho halted his troops, formed them into skirmishing 
order, and opened lire from his infantry and artillery, But the 
numbers of the enemy, and the cover afforded by the trees gave 
Sewitvot a B«»t advantage. During the hour which 

ttotigiit, this combat lasted, the enemy twice charged our 
guns, exposed by the necessity of keeping the in¬ 
fantry in skirmishing order, but each timo they were driven 
hack by discharges of grape. At the end of the hour, Captain 
Hastings brought word to Eyre, who, having no subaltern, was 
compelled to remain with the guns, that the Fusiliers were 
losing ground, and that the position was becoming critical. 
Eyre orders ®y re upon this resolved to solve the question with 
n bayo'ot. the bayonet, and despatched Hastings with an order 
* decSit. 1 * 1 ' h> E’Esirange to that, effect. 1'his order was 
promptly executed. The men hastily closed, and, 
gallantly led on the one flank by Hastings, on the other by 
L’Estrango, rushed forward with a cheer, cleared the deep 
stream—hero confined within narrow limits—at a bound, and 
charged impetuously an enemy twenty times as numerous aa 
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they were. The enemy, taken completely aback, did not await 
the onslaught. They gavo way in the utmost disorder; the 
guns opened on the retreating masses, and in a few minutes not 
a man of them remained to oppose the passage of the force. 

An open road, skirting the railway to within four miles of 
Arab, was now available. Eyre marched along it. A little 
before nightfall, however, he came npon an impassable torrent. 
This forced him to halt. But he spent the night in endeavouring 
to bridge the torrent by easting into (he stream large piles of 
bricks collected there by the railway engineers. In this way 
the stream was narrowed sufficiently to allow the construction 
across it of a rudo sort of bridge formed from tho materials of 
Iris country carls. Over this, m the early morning, 
the infantry, the guns, and the baggage crossed, and jt^fotAuh 
in little more than an hour afterwards tlio relief of 
the garrison of Arab was an accomplished' fact. The Sipaliis, 
after (heir envdiing defeat, had hastily abandoned their position 
in Mr. Boyle’s larger house, and, packing up their spoils, had 
lied precipitately to the jungle stronghold of thoir leader, 
Kiuvwur ,Singh, at, ,1 agdlapur. Then it was that tho fiiereivu 
gallant band, led with such skill and such daring flee tu j igdfc- 
oourage, by the civilians Herwald Wake and Colvin, 1,111 ’ 
and by tho engineer. Vicars Boyle—throe names ever tr> bo 
revered by Englishmen—discovered what manner of man ho was 
who, serving a Government which up to that time had judged 
the conduct of its servants mainly by results, had assumed the re¬ 
sponsibility of turning from his ordered course, of turning others 
from their ordered course, to endeavour, with a force inferior in 
infantry by more than one-half to that which had already been 
ingloriously beaten back, to rescue bis countrymen from destruc¬ 
tion, to save Bihar and India from an impending great calamity. 15 


* Mr. Edwanl Eaatwiok, who visited India in 18S0, tluiB describes the 
house “O gallantly defended, as 1m saw it in that year. “The house stands 
in the judge’s compound, about fifty yards south of his homo. It E nearly a 
square, and lias two stories, with a verandah on three sides, supported by 
arches, which tiro besieged filled with sandbags. The lower slury is a little 
over ten feet high, and was held by 50 Sikh soldiers. Behind one of tlio 
rooms, tlio outer wall of which had no inch nor opening, the garrison dug 
a well, and that was all the water they had. From the flat roof lloylo and 
the judge killed many of the assailants, who mounted a small cannon on 
the house which is now occupied by the present judge, Mr. Morgan. Ho 
1ms a ball which was fired by the gun mounted by llio rebels, and which was 
found imbedded in Ibo wall of "Wake’s (Boyle’s) house. IIow tho latter could 
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To return to Patioi. If Hie effi ct of the revolt of tho Dann- 
Vmcpnt Eyre pur fchpahis, the mutiny of tho 12th Trrogular 
nna Wiituun Cavalry, and tho rlcloat of Dnnhar’.s force, had lieen 
ljyler ' to neutral is© all the jnudent iniMwiies taken up to 
that time hv the Commissioner of I he Patna Division, the effect 
of Eyre’s victoiy was to restore the confidence which tho threo 
events alluded to had so severely shaken. In taking;, then, a 
eonipioheesivi. glance at tlio province of Pilntr at this particular 
moment, \v« see, standing out from tho muss, two prominent 
figures in whoso presence; all tho othciK, tho garrison of A rah 
alone excepted, are completely effaced. These two figures arc 
William Taylor and Vincent Eyre, hi spile of unparalleled 
difficulties Mr. Taylor had, up to the 2ofh of July, saved Bihar. 
Tho Government of India and Major-General Lloyd then 
suddenly stopping in, neutralised to a great extent his stu¬ 
pendous exertions, and allowed the province to drift to the very 
verge of dosiiuction. Major Eyre, dropping, as it were, from 
the clouds, warded off thaL impending destruction. Those wdio 
had caused tho danger were thus blotted out from tho puhliu 
view. The wisdom and daring of Mr. Taylor, tho energy and 
determination of Major Eyre, had atoned for tho feel lioness ami 
timidity of the loaders rvho did not guide. 

But there was an intervening period which, for the right 
understanding of the subsequent action of the Governments of 
India and of Bengal, it is necessary that 1 should notice. 1 
mean tho period which elapsed Lolween tho mutiny 
X at i”tint?' of the native troops at Danapur and Siganli and tho 
relief of Arab by Major Eyre. 

Tho mutiny of the native troops had been an event to try Lr> 
the utmost Mr. Tayler’s hold on tho province of which lie was 
pre-consul. He had heard the Major-General commanding the 
division talking seriously of intrenching himself at Danapur. 
There was no assistance, then, to be looked for from that, 
quarter. In the other direction, his right-hand man, Major 
Holmes, had been murdered by his own soldiers, and to those 
soldiers, about five bundled in number, the lives of the Europeans 
and the treasuries all over the province, might at any moment 
fall a prey. Wo have been how Mr. Tayler behaved under 


have been defended against 2000 Sifialiis and otbois serins past compio- 
Pension, aud shows wlutt tlelevmiiiatiofi can do nguiiist the moat over- 
wholni'iig- oilda.”— Munity’s JSandbwiK of Bengal, p. IPS. ( 
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tlie«o almost desperate circumstances; how bo had posted to 
Major-General Lloyd to implore that officer to send out at once 
a force to attack tiro rebels. It certainly was not Mr. Tayler’s 
fault that the force despatched at his earnest instigation should 
have been badly commanded and disgracefully beaten. 

lint the fact that that force was disgracefully beaten 
added enormously to tho difficulties of Mr. Tayler’s 
position. The chances that Arab. would almost dii£™i™’nr 
immediately fall seemed reduced to a coitainty. Mr.Trier's 
What eoukl fifteen Europeans and fifty Sikhs etleet I)ubltl “"' 
against six thousand trained Sipiihis and a largo body of 
irregular troops?" Granted even—in itself, if Eyre had been 
beaten, an impossible assumption, for the rebels would then 
have captured tho guns necessaiy for their purpose—that tho 
position at Arab was impregnable, the supplies of food and of 
powder weru very limited. But for Major,Eyre, the fears of 
every one in tho province regarding the Arah garrison must 
have boon .speedily realised; and it was not given to Mr. Tayler 
more than to any one olso to feel assured that amid the detach¬ 
ments steaming up the Gauges one would certainly be com¬ 
manded by tho very man for the occasion, by the JJumouriez, 
who, in the silence and solitude of Gwaliiir, had trained himself to 
be prepared for any emergency. The defeat of Captain Dunbar’s 
force, thou, seemed to leave the lives ami tho treasuries of Bihar 
more than ever at tho absolute mercy of tho revolted soldiery. 

Now, for those lives and for those treasuries, Mr. Tayler was 
responsible to the Government of which ho was in 
Bihar tho representative. The danger was great, tho 
emergency was unparalleled. Tho rebel army led, as 
was known, by a powerful and influential landowner, U11 ™ " m ' 
flushed with victory, and provided to a certain extent with 
guns which had been exhumed from that landowner’s estate, 
was awaiting only the fall of Arah to overrun, tlio province. 
The recent defeat had reducod tho Danapur garrison to absolute 
inaction.')' 


* Amongst the Sipahis slain in the battle, Major Kyie found men of nil e 
different regiments, a sufficient proof tluit the three revolted Ddiiapiir regi- 
Hunts had been largely reinforced from other quarters. 

f On the 31st ui' July, tho Assistant Adjutant-General of the Dandpvfr 
division, in a letter to Major Eyre, warned that officer that ho "‘must not 
depond upon the co-operation of a force from Danapur, of which the present 
amount of truops here does not admit.” 
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Humours fiorn the district wore rife to tlio effect that tho 
Damraon liajah, whoso estates extended along tho 
thiMi'eTna to line of road iiom Arab to Bales,ir, had joined or was 
lictproi ins ^ about to join the rebels in Patna ; tho local police 
LxiemiL me - were distrusted; tho Sikhs were for tho most part 
employed on guard duties; very few even of them woio avail¬ 
able tor any purpose outside the station. 

In four out of tho live districts the moans of defence were 
even less. These districts, as already stated, were known under 
tho names of Shahabad, Gaya, Satan, Tirhut, and Ohamparnn. 
Arab, the capital of the district of Shahabad, was virtually in 
the possession of the rebels; at Gaya, the chief station of its 
district, there were indeed one hundred Sikhs and lbrty-livo 
European soldiers; Muzaffarpiir, tho chief station of Tirhtil, 
was undefendud, whilst Chapra and Motihari, tho capitals 
respectively of the districts of Satan and Chaniparan, had boon 
abandoned by tho European officials in consequence of tho 
pro-sure of tho nmlineers. 

It was at Gaya and Muzaffarpiir, then, that tho greatest 
danger was 1o be apprehended. Tho position of these stations 
rendered them peculiarly liable to attack. They wore exposed 
to the first brunt of the fury of tho mutineers, and they had no 
sufficient means to resist them. 

It must always bo remembered that,, at the period of which I 
am writing, tho fall of Arab was considoted certain. Equally 
certain, that a catastrophe of that nature would ho promptly 
followed by a rising of all the disaffected through Bihar. Tho 
The lines- question which the commissioner of Patna had to 
to?!vV ia ' 1 S0 ^ v0 .’ was this : whether lie, should trust to tho 
seemingly impossible chance of Arab being relieved, 
and, in that case, risk the lives of tho officers mid or his orders, 
and the treasure under their charge : or, whether he should pi o- 
pare himself to meet the coining danger, by drawing in his too 
widely extended line, and masdng his iorces in a con fcral position. 

Had Mr. Tayler been a timid or a vain-glorious mau, ho 
would have sliuink from tho responsibility ot withdrawing hi.s 
officers from tho positions assigned to them liy tho Government, 
lint, being cool and resolute, ready to assume responsibility whon 
Mr. Taylor the public weal was eudangeiod, and endowed with 
extended h'ne a remar ^ a l , ly clear vision, Mr. Tayler adopted the 
ex en m . sens jjj e c(Jursc 0 f directing the officials at Gaya and 
Muzaffarpiir to retire upon the central position of Patna. 
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Mr. Taylor wall know that, serving a Government wlncn 
judged only by results, and which liad already displayed a 
desire to judge him harshly, the lespousibility which lie was 
thus taking upon himself was enormous, lint with the know¬ 
ledge which ho possessed, that Gaya was filled withmon waiting 
only their opportunity to rise; that the gaol there alone con¬ 
tained eight hundred prisoners ready to commit any enormity; 
that the tall of Arah would certainly prove tho signal for Iiu 
attack on Gaya, ho felt that but ono couisc was possible, and 
that course he adopted. 

The order to the ollicials at Gaya and Muzaft’arpur authorised 
thorn to withdraw their establishments to Patna, bringing with 
them the coin in the treasury, unless by doing so their personal 
safety should ho endangered. 1 * 

This oidor was transmitted on the 31st of July, after Mr. 
Tayler had boeouie cognisant of the disaster which , 
liad befallen Captain Dunbar’s expedition. u i 31 ' 

Mr. Tayler’s order was acted upon with the best results at 
Muzaffarpiir. Tho residents there, utterly unpro¬ 
tected, and endangered further l>y tho presonco of a JnjJlXpur. 
detachment of the 12th Irregular Cavalry, had been 
very approhonsivo of a rising, and had some days before vainly 
implored Major-General Lloyd to detach a few European soldiers 
for their protection. They, therefore, hailed Mr. Taylor's order 
as an order which saved them from death, and, perhaps, from 
something worso than death. Having no troops to form an 
escort, they wore unable to take the public money with them. 
They left it, therefore, in the treasury, and moved upon Patna. 
During their absence tho detachment of tho 12tb. revolted, and 
attacked tho public buildings. The rebels were, however, driven 
away by tho native ollicials and the police, who encouraged by 
the wealthy and influential Hindu trade)s and bankets of the 
place, the safety of whoso property depended on the maintenance 


* The purport of Mr. Tiivlei’s orJer could not lio mistaken. It was clear 
that, in tho presence ( f danger ot nu atluclc from an overwhelming body, 
with which their email force should lie unable to cope, Mr. Tayler took upon 
himself the responsibility of savin" the lives of his suhoi dinotes, even at die 
usk of abandoning Ilia money, if the attack should taku place, or if, in the 
opinion of hia subordinates, it should ho so imminent an not to admit of their 
taking the usual measures ior removing the treasure. In a word, he relieved 
his subordinates of the responsibility of uselessly sacrificing their lives in 
attempting to defend money-bags which they could not save. 
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of British ;ui tliority, remained loyal to tho hand tliat foci thorn, 
"When, a few clays lator, the Emopean officials lolimiod to tlm 
bt.ition, they found that order lead been maintained in all tho 
public buildings, and that the mutinoers, batilod in their 
attempts upon tho treasury, had vented their fury upon one or 
two private houses. 

Tho case was far different at Gaya. The mauistrato of that 
Atri.u,t. distiiot was Mr. Alonzo Money. This gentleman 
sir. Aic’no had, three days before, recorded his opinion t liaL, 
Mows. whilst nothing was to he feaicd irom tho towns¬ 
people, two causes of appndicnsion yet existed, viz., tho inroad 
of any largo number of the llaiuipiir mut ineers, and tire approach 
of the 5th Irregular Cavalry. In any case ho declared his 
intention to defend tho station and the treasure to tho utmost. 

Two days subsequently to tho despatch of flii.s letter Captain 
Dunbar’s cl eta eh merit was surprised and beaten by t lie mutinoers. 
Mr. Money received a letter informing him of this catastrophe 
tho following day; but tho messenger who brought tliat, letter 
conveyed to him likewise an order from his Commistiouor, Mr. 
Tayler, to fall back with tho European residents and troops 
upon Patna, bringing with him the treasmo, unless by so doing 
the personal safety of tho European residents should bo ou- 
dangored/ 

On receiving these instructions Mr. Money summoned tho 
Mv. Money European civil officers of the station to advise him 
auTidoatuu as *‘° ^ l0 c0lll ' su h® should follow. Unfortunately 
Government timid counsols prevailed, and there was no Taylor 
treasure. present to override them. In vain did some of tho 
residents entreat Mr. Money to remain at the station till carts 
could he piocured to convey the treasnio. lie would not. But, 
acting as ho considered the emergency required, lie decided to 
obey that portion of Mi'. Taylor’s order which diioetod a retire¬ 
ment cm Patna,—but to abandon tho treasure. 

No sufficient explanation has ever yet boon afforded as to this 
extiaordinary abandonment. The station was not 
mcnUKitwar- then threatened. Sir. Money had previously lo- 
c aja 5 t a neea '. r ~ corded his conviction that tho forty-live Europeans, 
the lmndrod Bikhs, and tho new polico at his 
disposal were more than sufficient to ward off danger on lliu 


* “Everything,” wrote Mr. Tayler, “ mitt now ho sucr.Iiced to lioldin < 
tlio country, amt the occupation ot a centml petition." 
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part of tlio tmvnspo<'|ill-.'" A company of the 61th Regiment 
was within a Jew miles of tlio place. Mi. Taylor’s older had 
been written, Mr. Money could not fail to see, solely with 
1 eforence to danger to he apprehended from without—to tlio 
inevitable consequences of tho fall of Arab. The instructions 
not to -Abandon tho trensvn o unless tho personal saVuty of tlio 
J’hiropt.'ins should bo endangeied, would justify its abandonment 
only in ease an attack should bo made upon that treasure byirre- 
h btible force. It certainly convoyed no authority to abandon tho 
treasure when it was yet unthreatened, when no danger was to 
be apprehended from tho townspeople, lioforo any attempt had 
been made to remove it, aud when a sufficient body of troops to 
oscorL it was at hand. 

However, Mr. Money, in consultation with tho members of 
tho station ho had summoned, arrived, after duo jj 0bet8ont 
deliberation, at this decision, lio and they and 
their outsort stalled at 0 o’clock that very evening, leaving 
behind them a gaol filled with piisoners, and eighty thousand 
pounds of Government money. 

Home idea of tho un-English character of this step would 
soeiLi at a very early period of tho retreat to have struck one of 
tho members of the party. This was Mr. llollings, of the opium 
department. As this gentleman rode further and further from 
Gaya the conviction continued to gain strength in his mind 
that lie and his fellow-countrymen were committing a very 
disgraceful act. At lust he could hear it no longer. Ho rode up 
to Mr. Money and impai ted to him his doubts and his misgivings. 

Mr. Money was the officer directly serving under tlio Com¬ 
missioner of Patna, and the responsibility of the retreat front 
Giiyii., however much he may have acted upon the opinions of 
others, really lay with him. Ho had moved off tho troops and 
the other residents, leaving behind him the Government money. 
.But, now, tho arguments of Air. llollings seemed to convince 
him that in so acting he had acted wrongly. In¬ 
stead, however, of ordering back the troops—an act ami returns, 
which lay entirely within his competence—Mr. 

Money determined to return to Gaya with Mr. llollings, leaving 
tho troops and tho others to pursue their way. 

* Mr, Munuv’a wunlft, dated ‘iSlli of July, were: “ There is nothing, how¬ 
ever, in be apprehended from the townspeople. They uie sunoimded by a 
new and stiong police, and have a wholesome dread of tho lurty-ilvu 
iinglUli and one hundred Sikhs,” 
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No greater condemnation of the part lie liad taken in leaving 
p.emaikion ike fetation could Ik; pronounced than this thus passed 
Mi. \ionc>'a ])y Mr. Money upon himself. Jlis return, too, would 
appear, at glanco, a very Quixotic pmceodiniv. 
If the money could not ho saved, and the station could noL bo 
mainlained, when Mr. Money had under his ordeis a force of one 
liundied and fifty Euiopeans and Si' hs, what could ho expect 
to accomplish when aided solely by Mr. Jlollings ? 

Tint Mr. Money after all risked hut little. lie was well aware 
that within easy call of Gaya there was a detachment of the tilth 
Regiment, and almost his first act after his return 
cipufilmont nr was to summon that detachment to join him. Tim 
ttw6uuBegi. question might perhaps bo asked, why he had not 
summoned it before ho abandoned tho station? 

Mr. Money found tho station still quiet, hut ho was liy no 
means at his ease. He disti usted the men who surrounded liim, 
Tho distrust, however, did not inspire him with prudence. The 
following morning' ho showed his hand to eveiy native official 
by openly burning the Government stamped paper, thus 
proving to the natives of Gayii, thai lie had returned solely to 
baulk them of their anticipated plundor. 

Fortunately for Mr. Money, befoie any open manifestation of 
ilie public discontent bad taken place, tho company of the 61 th 
returned (2nd of August). Mr. Money, then leeling himself 
strong, collected carts upon which to load the treasure! On tho 
August4 4tlj - tlie treasure was loaded, and sent oil under tho 
guard of the tilth detachment. Mr. lVlouoy intended 
to accompany the party, but returning to lii.s own bouse to save 
a few things of value he was suddenly startled by hearing tho 
yells of the prisoners whom the native station guards had just 
then released from the gaol. Mr. Money had but just time to 
mount his horse, fortunately kept saddled, anil to join I ho 
d obi clnnen t. 

The question had arisen as to the direction which the convoy 
should take. Had Mr. Money decided to march upon Patna, lie 
would yet, though in a clumsy and vacillating manner, have 
obeyed the instructions he had received from liis official superior. 
Resolves to Hut lie would appear to have boon misled by false 
SKl . t0 1 *I M,rta as , t .°, ,lie danger of traversing tho short 
distance winch lay between Gaya and that station. 
Ho decided, therefore, to iuovo the Europeans, so uj-o-ontly 
required in the north-west, from the field of action mid to 
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undertake the far longer journey to Calcutta. 1 * The detach¬ 
ment, nfler repulsing outbicie Gayii the bap-hazard onslaught of 
the released prisoners, reached Calcutta unmolested. 

It is clear from the above plain .sfoiy that whilst the conduct 
of Mr. Taylor in directing a geneial concentration of August t. 


his subordinates on P.iUui, in tho face of tlio blow sir. Money's 
delivered at Bril ish prestige on the hanks of tho »S6n, 
was marked hy a Htatcsman.-li.ke prudence and a 


thorough comprehension. of tho vital iutcicsts at stake, the 


action of M r. Alonzo Money was dictated hy a vacillating spirit, 
and hy an unstable and impulsive nature. It is clear that, if 


Mr. Alonzo Money had canicd out literally the ordc-is of his 
official superior, though ho might have gained no sensational 
tiiumph, he would have brought the treasure from Gaya safely 
into Patna. Indeed it may bo confidently asserted that, in 


saving tho treasure even as he did save it, lie carried out, though 
in a stylo peculiarly his own, Mr. Taylor’s orders. To himself, 
as a ireo agent, History will accord no merit whatever, lie 


imperilled tho success of his superior’s scheme by abandoning 
tho treasure when he quitted tire station, in tlio face of the 


orders he had received to bring it with him if he could do so 


without ondangoiiug tho lives of his coadjutors; he imperilled, 
the success of his superior’s schemes by returning with ono 
companion to tlio station, after having advisedly denuded it of 
tho European and Sikh troops; and, finally, lio disobeyed his 
superior’s orders and risked tho whole policy of the Government 
by taking down tho treasure to Calcutta, instead of moving it to 
tiro adjoining station of Patna. Fortune greatly be- l3 lvom i cr ruiiy 
friended him; for Fortune changed a gross dcrelic- b 7 

tiou of duty, a disobedience to orders which would ' L ' 
have subjected a soldier lo a court-martial—into a sensational 
triumph almost unparalleled. For a very brief Space, and in tho 


* Mr. Money reported to Government: “ The next day (August .‘1), brought 
a letter to Captain Thompson” (commnndiug tho company of tho Glfh), 
“ written by an officer at LUuapur of his own corps. It continued these words 
in pencil, ‘For God’s sako look out. Thu Sth N. I. mutinocis have marched 
upon Gayii, they say, with one gun.’ The news of martial law piuelaimed 
in all tho Bihar districts reached us the bauio morning. I called another 
council, and told Captniu Thompson he was now the principal authority in 
tlio district. I gave him my opinion that, encumbered with treasure,wo wui e 
too weak to run the risk of meeting so largo a body of mutineers, and recom¬ 
mended falling hack on tho Grand Trunk Iiond." In such (lease, the opinion 
of the chief civil officer was naturally decisive. 
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eyes of a very small, though a very influential body of men, Mi'. 
Alonzo Money became; the hero ot Bihar 

Lot us see now lxow it was that lie became so. 

The Government of India and tlio Government of Bengal 
had been terribly friglitoned by the story of tho successful, 
revolt of tlio Lbinapur Bipliuhis, and of tho defeat of (J.ipUin 
Daub it's delachmont. The Gove.vmnout of India, mistaking 
.severity for vigour, showed the extent of thoir terror by at once 
directing lhat thoir agent—the man upon whom they had cast 
the responsibility properly belonging to themselves—ili.it 
3fajor-Gener.il Lloyd should bo tried by a couit-martial. That 
(loverimient had their scape-goat handy. Mr. TTalliday, repre¬ 
senting the Government of Bengal, was in a different position, 
Tfo had, indeed, a score to settle with Mr. Taylor, because 
Mr. Taylor hud maintained a hold and resolute front, and had 
preserved order in liis province by measures not altogether 
approved of by the Licuteuaut-Govemor. But Mr. Taylor had 
Mr. n.iiininy been too successful to he touched. He had saved 
i.L-iorc Hyrc'a J’utmi. To remove him now, when Bihar apparently 
Ult,ny ' was at the mercy of the victorious mutineers, was 
not to be thought of—oven by Mr. Halliday. 

Suddenly, however, the seeno changed. A God-liko mortal 
After shone through tho mist, dispersed tlio black cloud, 
annihilated tho revolted Sipiihis, romovod all appre¬ 
hension at oiioo and for ever regarding- the safety of Bihar, and 
left it free to Mr. Halliday to exercise to the fullest extent his 
undoubted right of patronage—and of revenge. 

Major Eyre virtually reconquered lost Bihar. Ho restored 
the province to tho position in which Mr. Taylur, unaided, had 
maintained it, until tho Government of India and Major-General 
Lloyd had contrived to plunge, it. into danger. But in tlio 
short interval the Gayii episode had occurred. Whilst Arab was 
yet trembling on the verge of destruction. Mr. Taylor had 
issued tho withdrawal order. Eyre saved Arab. But liofore 
the results of Eyre’s great feat of anas had become known, Mr. 
Alonzo Money, first disobeying, then half obeying, tho direc¬ 
tions of his Commissioner, was, by his vacillating and impulsive 
action, converting a plain act of' duty into a sensational drama, of 
which ho, fora few brief moments, was tho star-bespangled hero. 


* For liia conduct on this occasion, Mr, Money was made a Companion of 
tho Bath 1 
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For to Calcutta, immediately after the news of Eyre’s great 
triumph, came, in a distorted and inaccurate shape, 
the intelligence of Taylor’s withdrawal order. The tor ' 
danger was now over; Lho tears in the couneil-cliamher of 
Belvedere’ were dried up; a feverish exaltation followed. It 
was necessary that some proof should he given that energy had 
not died out in Bengal. Mr. Taylor’s withdrawal order 
furnished the opportunity. Forget ting, or choosing not to 
roiuoniLer, his transcendent, services ; the fact that he had never 
despaired of the safety of his division ; that he had hatlled the 
counsels of tho mutineers; and laid suppressed, unaided, lho 
rising ol’Patna; that, he had been the rook on which every hope in 
Diliur had rested; I hat he had cheered the despairing, stimulated 
1 lxo wavering, roused to action even tho faint heart of tho 


soldier; forgetting, or choosing not to remember, these great 
achievements, tho Government of Bengal, noting in concert with 
the Government of India, seized upon his withdrawal order to 
dismiss Mr. Taylor fiom his post, to consign tho 
saviour of Bihar, in tho very morning dawn of the 
triumph which ho had prepared, to signal and lll<! T" 
immentod disgrace. 

Tho Government of Bengal added insult to injury. Not 
content, with suppressing lho fact that Mr. Taylor had collided 
with tho order for the withdrawal of the officials from Gaya a 
direction that they should bring with them the tieasuro under 
Ihoir charge, unless liy so doing their personal safety should he 
endangered, Mr. Hall id ay did not scruple to charge with being 
actuated by panief tho man whose manly hearing had been, 


* Tho official residence, near Calcutta, of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. 

t Mr. Halliilay wrote on tho filli of August: “It appears from a letter just 
received fwni Mr. 'Taylor, that, whilst apparently under the influence of a 
panic, ho lms orilorul tho officials at al! the stations in his division to abandon 

rluiir posts and fall hack on Pilnapiir. Under these circumstances 

I have flotermim’d at once to remove Mr. Taylor from Ids appointment of 
Commissioner of Patna.” It was on Mr. Hnlluhiy’a report that Mr. Tuyler 
Was .subsequently described by the Governor-General us “showing a gieut 
want of eahmio.su and llrmnosb ”; as “ issuing an order quite beyond his com¬ 
pete ney”i as “interfering with tho military authorities.” Mr. Hnllidiiy 
subsequently “ explained” officially, that “panic was apparent on tlni face of 
Mr. Taylor's order, and specially from his urgent and n-iteiated advice, if 
not order, to Major Eyre, not to advance to the relief which saved Audi.” 
With respect to this last charge it may bo ns well to state, oneo for all, that 
Mr, Tuyler never addressed Major Eyre on lho subject of tha advance on 
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throughout, an example to the whole of India. It would ho 
difficult to produce, in the annals of official persecution, rife 
as they arc with perversions of truth, a statement more gratuit¬ 
ous. * 


Arab, tv hat lie did do was simply this. On tho evening ol'tlio day on which 
Mr. Tnvlor learned the defeat of Captain Dunbar and his detachment of up¬ 
wards of -100 men, lie received a letter from Sir- Itix, tho magistrate with 
Major Ejre, informing him that Eyro at tho head of 150 men was about to 
attempt the task in which Dunbar had failed, and asking his opinion. Mr. 
'J’aylcr thereupon wiote to Sir. Bax, telling him of Duulmr’s defeat, and ex¬ 
pressing his opinion that it would be piudent if Major Eyre were to drop down 
in his steamer to Damipur, take up leinforcements tlicie, and advance liionce 
on Arab. Mr. Tayler did not even send this letter to Mr. Bax. He sent it 
open to Major-General Lloyd, that tho General mii>lit forward it with such 
iustiuetions as lie might think tit to give. Who will deny that in thus ex- 
piecing Lis opinion Mr. Taylor performed only a dour ami imperativo duty ? 

* Sir John Kaye has thus ably summarised Hie arguments oil this point:— 
“ On tlio whole, it appems to me, on mature consideration, that the. orders 
issued bv Mr. Tayler weto not of sucli a eluiracler as to merit tho condemna¬ 
tion which Government pns-cd upon them. It is nut to he questioned Unit, 
u]) to the time of tho mutiny of tho Damipur regiments, tho whole homing of 
tlie Patmi Commissioner was manly lo a point of manliness not often excelled 
in those tumbled times. Ho lmd exhorted ail his countrymen to fling stcail- 
tris.lly to their posts. He had relinked those who li.ul holrnyod their fears by 
deserting their stations. IXis measures hail boon bold: his conduct lmd been 
couragions: liis policy bad been severely repress 1 vc. If lio bad erred, 
assuredly his errors hail not leaned to the side of weakness. Ho was ono of 
tlio last men in tlie service io strike bis colours, save under tho compulsion of 
a great necessity. But when the Daimpiir regiments broke into lcbollion— 
when tlio Kmopcan troops, on whom lie, lmd relied, proved themselves to bo 
incapable of repicssing mutiny on the spot, or overtaking il with swift retribu¬ 
tion—when it was known that thousands of insuigent Siptihis were over¬ 
running tho country, and that the country, in tlie language of tho day, was 
“ up ”—that some of the chief members of tlie territorial aiislocracy bad risen 
against the domination of the English, and that tho predatory classes, including 
swarms of released convicts from the gaols, were waging deadly war against 
property and life—when he taw that all these tilings were against us, and 
there seemed to bo no hopu left that liiu scattered handfuls of Englishmen at 
tlie ont-Btations eonld escape niter dc.-.traction, bo deemedit his duty to revoke 
tlie orders w inch he had issued in more auspicious times, and to call intoPiitna 
such of nnr English establishments as had not already been swept away by 
tlie rebellion or escaped without oliicial recall. In doing tiiis bo generously 
took upon himself the ipsponsihility of withdrawal, and absolved all tho 
officers under him from any blame which might descend upon them for 
deserting their stations without tlio sanction of supciiur authority. It was 
not doubled that if there had been tiny rensnnabio ground of liopo that these 
little assemblies of Englishmen could hold tlieir own, that they could savo 
I heir lives and tlie property of Government by defending tlieir posts, it would 
have been better that the effort Sihuuhl be made. But their destruction would 
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But tlio fiat had gone forth. Mr. William Taylor wnq 
dismissed from his post. His career in the Indian Civil 
Servico was ruined by one stroke of the pen. 

And yet this man had accomplished as much as any 
individual man to save India in her great danger. He had 
clone more than Mr. Halliclay, who recalled him: more than 
the Government which snppoitcd Mr. Halliday. With a 
courage as true and a resolution as undaunted as that which ho 
showed when dealing with the 1’atiui. mutineers, Mr. Tayler 
has struggled since, lie is struggling still, for the reversal of 
the unjust censure which blighted liis career. Subsequent 
events have singularly justified the action which, at the time, 
was so unpalatable to Mr. Halliday. Mr. Taylor’s denunciation 
to the Wahabi leaders, treated as a fable by his superiors, has 
been upheld to the full by the discoveries of recent years.- 1 It 
has been abundantly shown that, to his energetic action alone 
was it, due that Patna escaped a terrible disaster. The sup- 


have been si greater ciilamily to the State than their sutrender. It was im- 
po-sible to overvalue tlie worth of European life at that time, and the deaths 
of so many Englishman would lmvo bom a greater triumph nud si greater 
enemuagotnent to tho enemy than their night. It was the iioiu-ofosrv greatest 
diu knees ssnd our sorest need. Wo know now how Wuko and Boyle and 
Colvin and their eouundes in tho ‘little house’ hold the enemy in check, and 
how Yineent Eyre taught both the Sipiihi mutineosa ami tlio yiistbsiluUl insni- 
gents that thoro was still terrible vitality in our English hoops. Of this 
William Tayler knew nothing- But ho hsul palpably before him tho fact of 
Dunbar’s disaster, and lies believed that nothing could stive the little garrison 
at Anib. Tho probabilities at the time were that the Dsinapm- regiments, 
witli K unwar Singh and bis followers, having done tlieir work iu that chi option, 
would move, ilushoil with conquest and goiged with plunder, upon the a and 
other stations, carrying destruction with thorn whensoever they might, go. 
What tho Commissioner then did was what had been done and what was being 
done by other authorities, civil and military, in other parts of the corns try; it, 
was bold to be sound policy to draw in ostr scattered outposts to some eeiitrul 
points of safety where tlie enemy might be defied. Iu this I can paiceive no 
appearance of a panic. If Tayler bad not acted thus, mid evil had befallen 
tlie Clnistian people under liis charge, he would have been condemned with u 
far severer condemnation for so fiial an omission.” 

* In bis admiiftblo wmlr. Our Indian Mfumlmans, Sir William Hunter, 
K.C.S.I., LL.D., proved that even (s\e years before the period of which I sun 
treating there existed at Patmi“agreat treasonable organisation for supplying 
men and money to the fanatical eainp on tho haulier; ” that this organisation 
was tlie organisation of the Wahabi.-); and that of the Wahabis ono of tho 
men arrested by Mr. Tayler was tlie determined and resolute leader. He was 
subsequently tried by Sir Ileiboil Edwardes, convicted of treason, and trans- 
poited to the Andamans. 
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}tressed words of tire withdrawal order have been published to 
the world, and the charge of panic lias been recognised every¬ 
where as untrue. 

It is a, curious and a very remarkable fact that of Hip 
]!ir.mtitinn members of the Council of the Govornor-Coneral 
"t'.iii. i.iyinr’a who supported at the time Mr. llalliday’s action, two 
jmigca. hawe, in later years, expressed their regret that they 
acted hastily and on iueorreut inlormation. “ Time,” wroto, in 
18tiS, one of the most prominent amongst them, Mr. IJoiiii, 
“time has shown that ho (Mr. llallidav) was wrong and that 
you were right.” 1 Another, the then Military Member of 
Council, General Sir John Low, G.O.Ib, thus, in 1807, recorded 
hia opinion: “ I well remember my having, as a Member of 
Lord Canning’s Council, concurred with his Lordship in the 
censure which be passed upon your conduct . . . lint it lias 
since been proved —inccmleslnbly proved—that tho data on 
which that decision was based wero quite incorrect! . . . 1 
sincerely believe that your skilful and vigorous management of 
the disaffected population of Patna, was of immense value to the 
Government of India, and that in tho last lew months of your 
Coinmissiouorehip, .commencing with the arrest of tho three 
Wahabi conspirators,'and the disarming of the greater portion 
of tire inhabitants of Patna city, your services were of more 
vital importance to the public interests than tlioso of many 
officers, both civil and military, dining the whole period of 
their Indian career, in less critical times, who have been 
rewarded—and justly rewarded—by honours from the Queen ; 
while your services, by an extraordinary combination of un¬ 
lucky circumstances, liavo hitherto been overlooked.” It is not 
less remarkable that three ex-Governors and two ex-Lioulonunt 
Governors of the Presidencies and Provinces of India have 
recorded similar opinions } whilst one gentleman, decorated for 
his distinguished conduct in tho province of which Mr. Taylor 
was the pro-consul, had not hesitated to inform him that until 
Mr. Tayler should bo rewarded for tho conduct which saved 


* “ I can, of course, hove no sort of objection to repeat,” wrote, in 1808, lire 
gentleman who was Lord (Jamiing’s private score liny in 1857, “ wluu is a very 
sincere conviction, that if Loril Canning had seen the papers which you lutvo 
nuw to produce, and been made acquainted with the Bulscquent progress of 
events, he would most likely have changed his opinion as to the treatment 
von have experienced; and, if lie had clumged Ids opinion, a man ofliis noblu 
character would have lie u forward tn say so, and to do you justiio.” 
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Iho province, it would be too painful for him “ to wear in vein- 
presence the decoration which I have so gratefully received 
from Her Majesty.” 

His comrades in India, then, and the public generally, have 
rendered to Mr. William Taylor the justice which 
is still denied him by the U-ovommunt which ho demonum! 
served so truly and with such signal success. The 
bun of official displeasure still blights his declining years. 
Whilst his rival, decorated by the (Jiown, has been awarded a scat 
in tlio Council of India, he “ who was right when that rival 
was wrong ” still remains in the cold shade ol’ official neglect. 
Although with a pertinacity which is the result of conscious 
rectitude Mr. Tayler has pressed upon each succeeding Secre¬ 
tary of Slate his claims for redress, that redress has still been, 
up to the latest date, denied him. It. seems to be Cdn , g0 
considered that tho lapse of years sanctions a m t mo bane- 
wrong, should that wrong in the interval remain tluna ' vrong? 
unatonsd for.. "We English not only boast of our justice, but, 
in the haughtiness of our insular natures, wo are apt to 
reproach tho French for the manner in which 1hoy treated the 
great men of their nation who strove unsuccessfully to build 
up a French empire in India. Wo taunt them with having 
sent Lally to the block, and allowed Jhipleix to die in misery 
and in want. But, looking at our treatment of Mr. William 
Tayler, can we say that, even with tho advantages which a 
century of civilisation has given us, our hands arc more clean ? 
This mail saved a province. In saving that province it is 
possible that he saved with it districts outside his own. Yet is 
he not, I ask, looking at tho treatment lie received, is he not 
entitled to use, if not tho very words, yet the sense of the very 
words employed by Dupleix in 1704: “I have sacrificed,” 
wrote three months before he died that greatest of Indo-French 
administrators, “ I have sacrificed my youth, my fortune, my 
life, to enrich my nation in Asia . , . My services are treated 
as fables; my demand is denounced as ridiculous. I am 
treated as the vilest, of mankind.” To this day tho treatment, 
of Dupleix is a lasting Rtain on French administration. 1 most 
fervently hope, for the credit of rny country, that our children 
and our children’s children may not be forced to blush for a 
similar stain resting on the annals of England; that the 
French may novOr have it in their power to return the re¬ 
proach which our historians havo nut been slow to cast on 

yon. in g 
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them. In the history of the mutiny thpro is no story which 
appeals more to tlio admiration than the story of this man 
guiding, almost unaided, a province through the storm, 
training his crow and keeping down the foe, whilst yet both 
hands were at tho wheel, and in the end steering his tossed 
vessel into tho harbour of safety. Character, courage, tact, 
clearness of vision, firmness of brain, were, in him alike con¬ 
spicuous. May it never descend to posterity that in the 
councils of England services so distinguished were powerless 
in the presence of intriguo ! 
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CHAPTER TII. 

BI1IAK, BENGAL, AND BANAL AS. 

We loft Major Eyre enjoying, on the early morn of fclio 3rd of 
August, the triumph of his decisive victory. It is A „„ ust1 
difficult, oven to imagine a position more gratifying am utter 
to a higli-mindcd soldier than that which he then Ulc l “ lic! - 
occupied. Of the dangers he had incurred in attempting the 
relief of Arab that to his life had been the least. He had risked 
his icpulation as a soldier, his very commission as an officer; 
for lie had turned asido without authoiily from his course. 
And, now, he could scarcely exaggerate to himself the im¬ 
portance of the results of his daring. To have saved liis 
fellow-countrymen was a groat thing; hut, for the internals 
of India, it was greater still to liavo dealt a staggering blow at 
victorious rebellion, to havo saved all Ililoir from the fate 
which, hut for him, would havo overtaken Arab. 

Put oven in that hour of triumph Eyro must have felt, and 
Eyre did feel, that his task was but half accomplished. A 
“staggering blow” may baffle a murderous onslaught, hut 
unless the recipient of it bo thoroughly disabled a renewal of 
the attack is always possible. So reasoned Eyre. The rebels 
whom he had baulked of their proy wore still strong enough to 
return. His very departure would invite them. Eyreresolves 
llo felt, then, that lie must follow up his victory to Mow tip 
and. pursue tlio Sipahis to the stronghold of Iho 
great landowner whom they had recognised as their leaclor. 

The task was not easy. Tlio roads were reported to ho 
almost impassable; the country surrounding the stronghold of 
Ivnnwar Singh was described as inaccessible. But the events 
of the previous cight-and-forty hours had told their tale. The 
mental courage which had dared, the skill and gallantry which 
had carried to success, the march on Arab, had been marked 
and appreciated by tho Englishmen who had followed Eyro. 
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No men are more quick to discern noble qualities in a loader 
than the private soldier. It was a striking- testimony lo tho 
liold which Eyre’s conduct and character laid taken on tho 
minds of the men of the 5th Fusiliers, lliat, when they heard 
that ho was about to lead them acioss those impassable roads to 
an inaccessible stronghold, they were loud in their expressions 
of the confidence with, which they would hail the order to move 
forwuid. -1 

15 ut before setting out on this expedition something yet 
remained to be done at Arab. Tlie townspeople had un¬ 
mistakably sympathised with tho revolted Sipalii.s. Not a 
single voice had warned Captain Dunbar of the ambush into 
which he was leading his detachment. Soiuo of the more 
prominent men of the city had even taken an active part 
against our countrymen. As a preliminary measure, then, 
Eyre disarmed tho population. Men whoso active aid on 
behalf of the rebels was indisputable were brought to trial. 
Throughout tho district order was restored. At the hame lime 
Eyre communicated his intentions to tho military authorities 
at Danapur, and solicited reinforcements of at least, two 
hundred more European troops and a supply of ammunition, 
lie took advantage, likewise, of the number of volunteers 
Hocking to his camp, to organise a corps of European volmiLoor 
, 5 'avalry, the command of which he conferred upon Captain 
.TBcksoh, of the Stud Department. His wounded lie sent in to 
Dandpur. 

On the 8th of August Eyre was joined by two hundred men 
Receives re- the iOth Foot and iivo officers. Three days 
mforcerocuts later a hundred of Ilattray’s Sikhs joined him. 
on. sets™. total augmented force then consisted of three 
hundred and thiity European Infantry, thirty-six European 
Cavalry, one hundied and forty Sikhs, forty of whoiu were the 
Arah garrison commanded by Elerwald Wake, and sixteen 
August n. Volunteer Cavalry. With this force Eyro sot 
out on tho afternoon of tho 11th, in the direc¬ 
tion of .Tngdispiir, tho hcreditaiy stronghold of Kunwar Singh. 

* In his report to Army Head-quartern, Captain L'JOaUange, commanding 
tho detachment of the 5tli Finchers, after describing tho reported diflicultios 
of the match, added ; “ Under sdl tho circumstances, u feeling of doubt, it' not 
of apprehension, as to the success of our expedition might easily have purvadod 
troops less confident thar yiu-s Mere in the judgment, talent, and coinage of 
our leader.” 
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Meanwhile the troops under tlio orders of Kiinwar Singh bar] 
to a great extent locovurcd heart. Tim halt of eight clays' 
dui at ion made l>y Major ifyro at Arab Lad inspired 
them with the belief that no further advance was 
intended by the English, and that they would be 
left unmolested in their stronghold. Impressed with this idea, 
Kunwar Singh detached small parties in the direction of 
1 ialcsar, to foci their way and to intercept any small bodies of 
Europeans whom they might meet. In this they woe 
partially hufteessful, and this success would probably have 
incited their leader, had he been left alone, to make, a little 
later, a movement in force in the same direction. But Kunwar 
Singh was well served by the country-people. lie was in¬ 
formed, almost as soon as they arrived, of tlio reinforcements 
"which reached Eyre. He felt certain, then, as to the next 
move of the British force, and he resolved, with the energy 
■which formed so strong a feature of his character, to meet it 
with his remaining available strength. 

Calling in, then, all liis detachments within reach, ho oc¬ 
cupied, in considerable foreo, the village of Dihhvar, about a 
mile and a half in advance of Jagdispiir, and covered by a 
river. This village he caused to bo intrenched. It was con¬ 
nected with Jagdibpur by a very thick jungle, with the 
intricacies of which, however, his men were well acquainted. 

Not content with occupying a position presenting difficulties 
to an assailant, and capable of being in a great 
measure masked, Kunwar Singh was so ill-advised 
as to send a strong body of cavalry and infantry 
across the river to occupy a village, Tola Niirainpur, on its 
left bank. It was this cardinal error which rendered his 
defeat certain. Ho had in the field altogether about five 
thousand two hundred men, of whom twelve hundred were 


Sipiihis. 

Eyre had advanced towards Jagdibpur the afternoon of the 
11 th. Ho marched eight miles, passing over en route , , . 
liis Into battle-field, and encamped for tlio night on u,Iy “op- 
tlio banks of tlio GLagan rivulet. Itesuming liis Jh»oi 
march with the early dawn, he halted at 9 o’clock to aB ' spnr ' 
refresh liis men. At 10 o’clock he again advanced, and in half- 


nii-hour detected the presence of the enemy in Tola 
Narainpur. He at once sent forward his skirmishers, Bs 

supported by a fire of grape. This fire forced the enemy in and 
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about the village to discover themselves. Eyre tlion sent at 
tliem with the bayonet the deLaehment of the 10th, eager to 
avenge their comrades. The main body of the enemy stood 
their ground with great obstinacy, lmt were in tho end driven 
across the river. Meanwhile tho 5th Eusiliois, assisted by a 
held howitzer, had held in cheek the enemy’s left, consisting of 
irregulars, horse and foot. These now simultaneously gave 
way. The river was mossed by our men, and an impetuous 
attack on the intreuohments of JJihVwar placed that, village 
almost immediately in their power. 

{Still there lay a mile and a half uf thick jungle to ho traversed. 
Eyre gave tho enemy no time to recover themselves ; lmt, sending 
on his infantry in skirmishing order, forced his way through 
the thicket, driving the iSipiihis before him. In their retreat 
tho enemy left behind them two of their guns. >, Completely 
disheartened by the continuous advance of our men, they scarcely 
attempted to defend Lhoir leader’s stronghold, hut fled, taking 
ICunwar Singh with them, in tho direction of Siisaniin'. Tim 
battle had begun at half-past 10 o’clock. At 1 o’clock Eyre 
and his force were in possession of Jagdispur. Tho enemy lost 
three hundred men. The loss of the British amounted tq six-,' 
wounded. 

On tho morning of the 14th Eyre detached a force to Jatauni, 
u about eight miles from Jagdispur, to heat up tho 
” K " S ‘ quarters of Kunwar Singh,—-lmt tho wily chieftain 
had had good information, and had retired early. The house 
lie bad omjpied there was, however, destroyed. A similar fate 
befell tho palace and other buildings, notably tho property of 
rebels, ut Jagdispur and in its vicinity. 

The campaign terminated with the victory at Jagdispur. 
Two days after it had been achieved, tho Assistant Adjuiant- 
(Jeneral of the Ddnapiir division wrote to inform Eyre that 
Havelock, then attempting to relievo Lukhrmo, had 
been compelled to fall lwlc; that the ery at .Ktinhpur 
was still for troops; and that he and thoso under 
his command were required to join a force then being collected 
at Allahabad. 

Eyre had accomplished his mission. Ilia work was done. 
The mutineers had been driven from Bihar. He and his 
gallant comrades were then not at all unwilling to proceed to 
the part of India for which they had originally been destined, 
and where they might hope to render fresh services to their 
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country. Eyre, therefore, bade adieu to Arab on the 20th, 

and on tlie following day set out for Baksar cn 

route for Allahabad. J u "'' st - 0. 

Meanwhile events had been occurring in Calcutta calculated 
great ly to increase tlie moans at the disposal of the Government 
lor Iho suppression of the revolt. 

On the 1st of August, Major-General Sir James Outrum 
landed in Calcutta. The varied services of this dis- 
iiuguished oflieer at once marked him out for high 
command. The name of Outram lmd for ycais been 
a household word in India. A keen and successful sportsman, 
a quick-witted and energetic political officer, a hater and ex¬ 
poser of corruption, Oiitium had but recently figured as Com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the expedition despatched in 1830 to the 
Persian Gulf. His success there had been prompt and complete. 
'When, on the conclusion of peace with Persia, the regiments 
■which had composed his expeditionary force had been detached 
rapidly to India, Sir James Outram had followed to Bombay. 
It would seem to have been the original intention of tire 
Governor-Gonoral to rc-employ him in the political post which 
had been bestowed upon him before the mutiny, that of Agent 
to the Governor-General of Bajputana. The mutinies at Indur, 
at ’Nasirdbiid, at ‘Nhuach, and the outbreaks in other parts of 
Central India had thrown that part of the countiy into dis¬ 
order, and Lord Canning tbit that a strong hand controlling a 
strong force would be required to re-establish authority. The 
state of the country, however, rendered it impossible for Sir 
James Outram to proceed alone from Bombay to his post in 
Ibijputana; and he felt, moreover, that in the actual state of 
affairs his presence might he more useful to the Government in 
some other part of India. ‘On arriving at Bombay, then, 1m at 
once telegraphed to the Governor-General for order.-, de¬ 
ceiving no reply—for Lord Canning could not at the moment 
mako up his mind—Outram cut the Gordian knot by steaming 
round to Calcutta, lie arrived there, as already stated, on the 
1 st of August. 

Meanwhile, Lord Canning had, on the 15th of July, deter¬ 
mined to employ Sir James Outram in the command of an ex¬ 
peditionary force in Central India, and he telegraphed to Bom¬ 
bay to that effect. But again ho changed his views, and resolved 
to use his services to restore order in the country between Patna 
and Kanlipur, Kir James Outram’s arrival in Calcutta on the 
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1st of August coincided then with the latest wi-lios of tho 
Governor-General. 

The rentier must lomembcr that, on tho 1st day of August, 
tho only information possess) d by tho Government regarding 
bihtir rvas that Captain Dunbar’s detachment had been beaten, 
that Arab was besieged, that tho grand trunk road was unsafe, 
and that the entire province might at any momont bo lost to 
them. From Kaulipur they had information that Havelock was 
about to cross the Ganges with his small lorce, and to march on 
Lakhnao. Having regard to tho fact that an entire province 
was arrayed in arms against him, his aitcmpb did not seem 
promising. Altogether tho look-out on the 1st of August was 
gloomy in Calcutta. 

Ho sooner, then, had Sir James Outrani landed, than Lord 
is appointed Canning felt that the man l'ur tho occasion had 
' llC f™ J ita arrived. Four days later he appointed him to 
tinei| 0 to ujiie’vo command the united Damipur and lvanhpur 
Lakimao. divisions of tho army, thus placing him in 
supreme military command of the country between tho first of 
those stations and Lakhnao. Outrani eageily clutched at tho 
offer. Like every true soldier, ho was of opinion that “ action, 
not counsel,” was required. LIo sot out to assume Iris command 
the very day after he had been nominated to it, taking with him 
a mountain train of artillery, but no gunners to work it, those 
not being, at ilie moment, available. 

Tho day prior to Sir James Outram’s nomination, Lord 
Canning, feeling tho extiomo inconvenience of leaving the civil 
Air. Gnmt h divisions of Bamiras, Allahabad, Kaulipur, and 
miniimSernbe °^ ier outlying districts, without a supreme 
mitral dm- administrative officer to control thorn—the Lieu- 
mru.. tenant-Uovernor of tho North-West Provinces 
being at the time shut up in Agra—had given effect to a re¬ 
solution at which he had arrived, to detach ono of his councillors 
tn Banaras to take up the lapsed authority in that part of India. 
His selection had fallen upon Mr. J. I 3 . Grant. I liavo aheadv 
alluded to this gentleman as tho ablest member of tho Council 
of the Governor-General. Mr. Grant was, indeed, a man of very 
remarkable ability, lie had a clear and sound inn]oralanding, a 
quick and subtle brain, great independence, and gieat decision 
of character. If he had a fault, it may have been that ho did 
not always make sufficient allowance for men whose intellect 
was less vast, and whose view s were less sound than his own. 
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He f,tiled thus to into at ilioir full influence on the multitude 
opinions firmly advocated by others, but which he knew to be 
untenable. His prescience camo thus to be mistaken for dog¬ 
matic assertion, his Item insight for conceit. Hut this slight 
defect, arising from want of European training, was overborne 
by the powerful intellect, the high and lolly ideas of one of tiro 
greatest members of the Indian Civil Service. 

The despatch of an administrative ollieer of the first order to 
the civil districts north of Bengal had been further rendered 
advisable by tire action of tiro Government of India at the very 
end of July, On the .'31st of that month there appeared in the 
Official Gazette a resolution of tire Governor-General JuIj . 31 _ 
in Council directing the corrrse to he pursued in m 

dealing with mutineers who might he captured or JjJX'iuie 
who might surrender to the authorities. This rosolu- tio.itmmt or 
tion was much criticised at. the time, and in England mut ' neers - 
as well as in India it was very generally condemned. After a 
lapse of thirty years it is, perhaps, possible to bring to its 
consideration a calm and unbiassed judgment. 

The avowed object of the resolution was to prevent the civil 
officers of the country from hastily resorting to and j 
carrying too far measures oi severity against the J L ’ 
revolted Sipahis, somo of whom might, possibly, have been 
unable to withstand the influence of their comrades; some might 
have endeavoured to protect their officers; some might have 
merely revolted without murdering their officers; and some 
might have simply taken their way to theirhomes on the general 
revolt of their regiment. 

To car) y out this object, it was ruled in the resolution, first, 
that no native officer or soldier belonging to a regi- 1(g m n3 
merit which had not mutinied should be punished, p una ' 

even as a deserter, unless be were found with anus in his hand. 
Such men, it was directed, should be made over to the military 
authorities, or, when such a step were impossible, should be 
kept in prison pending the orders of Government. 

The second section provided for the treatment of native officers 
and soldiers, being mutineers or deserters, belonging to regiments 
which had mutinied, but the Euiopean officers of which hau not 
been murdered. Such native officers and soldiei-s, when appre¬ 
hended without anus .in their possession, were to be sent to a 
certain- fixed place, to be dealt with by the military authmitios. 

The third section dealt with mutineers or deserters who be- 
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longed to regiments which had killed a European officer, or who 
had committed some sanguiuaiy outrage. Such offenders were 
to ho judged hy the civil power. In tilts event, however, of ex¬ 
tenuating circumstances tiauspiring, the case was to be reported 
to the Government before Iho carrying out of the sentence. 

These wore the three principal provisions of the resolution. 
In the remaining portion of it Lord Canning dwelt very much 
upon the evil certain to arise by continuing to indict indis¬ 
criminate punishment, after a district or division should have 
been brought into order, and after a sufficient impression should 
have been made upon the rebellious and the disorderly. 

It was objected to this resolution that it was ill-timed; that, 
Objections issued when the struggle was still undecided, when 
made to it at the enemy still held Dohli, when our countrymen 
the time. W010 besieged in Lalthnao, on the morrow, as it wore, 
of the massacres of Fathgarli and Kanlipur, and whilst the fate 
of Bihar was trembling in the balance, it was calculated to 
encourage the rebels, to show them that, through fear of them, 
wo were anxious to entice them back to their allegiance. It is 
possiblo that the strong dislike with which the resolution was 
regarded at the time was in a great measure attributable to the 
want of confidence felt in the Government. Certainly, the pro¬ 
visions I have cpioted were not only not objectionable, but the 
spirit in which they wore conceived was worthy of the highest 
praise. They are not fairly liable to the condemnation that, was 
passed upon them at the time. They do not condone 
cumbateA mutiny or deseition. But—the public hud no con¬ 
fidence in the Government. The order that, in 
certain circumstances, an appeal lay from the civil magistrate 
to the highest authority roused suspicion. It was considered, 
moreover, that the very publication of such a resolution was a 
tacit rebuke to those who had carried out severe measures of 
retribution. 

Examining the order after a lapse of thirty years, all the 
objections to it made at the time fade away. Tho provisions it 
contained are wise find statesmanlike. 

Another measure contemplated by Lord Canning about this 
time filled to overflowing the measure of liis un- 
^ 0 ™™" popularity. The danger arising from allowing an 
entire population to carry arms had not been unre¬ 
marked hy the citizens of Calcutta. It was a danger obvious, 
and in many cases most pressing. On tho lolli of July, then, the 
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Grand Jury in their presentment suggested tlie disarminrr 0 ( 
Hie native population oi' Calcutta and its suburbs as a measure 
required lor the preservation of peace and the prevention of crime. 
A disarming hill had for some time been under the consideration 
of the Government. The presentment of the Grand Jury stinm- 
hif odth oiract ion regarding it. I’m t tlio indignation of the Calcutta 
public was intense when it was found that the measure of the 
Government applied the order to disarm to Europeans as well 
as to natives. It was in vain that it was pointed 
out that the act of the Government contained a .uli'o*"™/? 
proviso under which it was possible for any man to " ' L mle- 
apply for a licence to carry aims, and that it was not io bo 
credited lhal such permission would bo lcfuscd to an European. 
So profound was the mistrust of the Government that all 
argument was wasted. Again I have to record my conviction 
that.the measure of the Government, accompanied by the 
proviso referred lo, was a statesmanlike measure. Any other, 
partial or one-sided in its limitations, would have been wrong 
in principle and might have been mischievous in action. 

Whilst in these terrible months of June and July the Govern¬ 
ment of India had had to encounter dangers at a LWttcmnt- 
distance from their own door, they were being o«ioi»iu. 
preserved by the commanding- officer of a native M - shl! ' 1!r - 
infantry regiment from a peril closo gt hand, and which, but for 
him, might have been serious indeed. The station of Jalpaigoii, 
on the Tlslii, a hundred and seventy-three miles from tlio 
capital, and in Iho direct routo to the station of Darjiling, was 
garrisoned by Lhe 73rd Itegiment Nativo Infantry. The com¬ 
manding officer was Lieutenant-Colonel G. M. Sherer, This 
officer had passed nearly tlio whole of his Indian career in the 
iStucl Department. His knowledge of horses was profound. In 
managing the quadruped ho had learned, too, howto deal with his 
master. Transform!, according to the orders then in force, 
on his promotion to a Lieutenant-Colonelcy, from tlio superin¬ 
tendence of the stud at Baksar to the command of a nativo 
infantry regiment, having in the interven ing period of thirty 
years forgotten all his drill, lie very soon showed his officers 
that great natural ability is universal in its practical applica¬ 
tion, and that, whatever bo the sphere assigned to a really 
capable man wherein to labour, lie will always cuino to the 
front. 

' ■ Colonel Shcrer had not been long in command of his regiment 
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when tho mutiny bioke out. TTirf position was full of peiil. 
His men were, so lo speak, masters of the situation. There worn 
no Europeans within easy reach of them. There were, too, 
traitors in their ranks. P>ut, there were also men who still 
trusted to the fortune of the British. It must ho remembered, 
moreover, that to (his regiment the new cartridge, regarded by 
otheis as the symbol of tho proselytising intentions of the 
Government, had not been served out. The station, likewise, 
was far from the high road. fcJtill, rumours, detailed reports, 
letters, emissaries, found their way from time to time into llio 
regimental lines. Alarm succeeded alarm. But Slierer and his 
officers were calm. They maintained a careful watch over tire 
movements of their companies. At last there could he no doubt, 
but that mischief was intended. Hour of Lhe most influential 
men in the regiment were indicated to Sherer as the heads of a 
conspiracy which would inevitably break out that or the 
following night. Sherer had them seized and tried. Their guilt 
was cleanly proved, and they were condemned to death. Tho 
sentence, however, required the confirmation of tho Major- 
General commanding tho Presidency (Division. Jt reached him 
when all was couleur do rose at Barrackpur and at Calcutta. The 
hearts of the Major-General and of the Commander-in-Chiof 
were inclined to mercy. Jt was considered that dismissal from 
the service was a sufficient punishment for mutiny with intent 
to murder. An order then was transmitted to Sherer to 
*■ dismiss the oflonders from the service.” Before this order 
could reach Sherer the horizon had darkened. Tire Sipahis al, 
Han lip ur lrad revolted; the Aralr catastrophe-had occurred. To 
ternporiso at suelr a crisis would ho fatal. ..But Sherer had the 
order, lie obeyed it—after his fashion. Commanding a parade 
for the following morning, ho brought out tho condemned 
Dismisses KipiiliiB arid lrad them blown away from guns. The 
1,1 nr mu- same day he wrote officially to the Major-General 

t!iTservice 0m commanding the Presidency Division to inform him 
that, in obedience to his orders to dismiss tho four 
condemned Sipdhis from the service, he had that morning 
dismissed them—from the muzzles of four loaded guns."- 

This act of vigour had its effect. The rising was postponed. 
Two days later Eyre’s victory deprived the disaffected of all 


* 1 not only received those details fiom Sir George Sherer himself, hut T 
have read the proceedings of the Court Martial and the entire correspondence. 
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hopo of .success, and Slierer, continuing a combined policy of 
watchfulness, conciliation, and firmness, brought his regiment 
safely through Lho crisis, tlieir arms retained, and their reputa¬ 
tion unstained.'* 

Very shortly after this episode, Lord Elgin, then the British 
Plenipotentiary to China, arrived in Calcutta (8tlr of 
August). Ho was conveyed by H.M.’s ship Shannon, T A, 'f’r, t ,' 5 ' 
Captain William Pool, having on hoard three hun- " ' K '"‘ 

tired marines and one hundred of II.M.’s SlOth Regiment. 
'L’hrco days later, the consort of the Shannon, the CaUmm[ 
Pearl, Captain Solheby, hroughi, besides her crew, lumi'cei! ’ 
two hundred more men of the 90th. From that Captim 
moment the arrival of reinforcements was continuous, bolUeby ‘ 
and the country south of Allahabad was for ever out of danger. 

But lho arrival of the Shannon and the Pearl had a result 
more practical than tho mere announcement that they had 
brought to Calcutta Lord Elgin and some three or four hundred 
.soldiers would scorn to imply. In tho month of July, Major- 
(tenoral Thomas Ashburnliam, who commanded the China 
expedition, and who had proceeded by way of Calcutta on his 
way to his destination, had written tlicnoe to Lord Canning to 
express his great desire to send him a naval brigade to keep) 
open under all circumstances his communications 
with Allahabad. , In the same letter General Ash- 5 n“,giuo)' 
hurnhain had likewise expressed his conviction that 
Captain Peel would ho a most admirable coadjutor in carrying 
to perfection a scheme of that nature. - Lord Canning clutched 
at the idea thus propounded; Lord Elgin assented tu it, and, as 
we have soon, ho arrived at Calcutta ou the Sth, of August, 
prepared not only to give moral aid to the Government, bur. “ to 
place Her Majesty’s ships Shannon and Pearl, with their respec¬ 
tive crews,” at (he disposal of tho Governor-General. 

Lord Canning, as I have said, clutched at the offer. On the 
10th the two vessels were officially placed at his disposal. On 
the IStli Captain William Peel started for Allahabad with a 
naval brigade composed of four hundred men, six fld-cwf. 8-inch, 
hollow shot or shell gains, two 24-pound howitzers, and two 
field piceos. 

I must chronicle one more important event, and then quit 


* Colonfi] Slierer was rewarded by receiving the order of a Knight Com¬ 
mander of the Star of India, 
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Calcutta for tlie scenes of turmoil and action. In tho last week 
Airival of °f duly tlio new Cotmnandor-in-Ckief, Mir Colin 
Sir Min Campbell, arrived in Calcutta. Lord Canning laid 
Campbell. r( -. collHm -nd('d that tho post lie came to till should 
he bestowed upon Mir Patiick Grant. But tho Prime Minister 
of tho day. Lord Palmerston, strongly held tho opinion on an¬ 
ointed by Mir James Outram, that to suppioss the Indian Mutiny 
action rather than counsel was required in a General. Ho, 
therefore, selected a plain, blunt soldier, and sent him to Calcutta 
to assume the supremo direction of military affairs in India. 
The selection was exticmely popular with tho army, for Sir 
Colin had served on tho North-West frontier, and had won the 
confidouco and affection of officers and men. 


Calcutta may now safely ho quitted. Numerous reinforco- 
Thomen „ho meats had made her secure. The crisis which had 
fionton'Vimo’ rne,uicc ^ Mr. Boadon’s line of six hundred miles 
of mv him'ued had been successfully surmounted. Many dangers 
uniea. had been overcome. Banaras had been threatened 


nud restored to order; Allahabad had been snatched from 
destruction; Patna, Dauapur, and Bihar, after a terrible trial, 
had been brought again under tho fegis of British protection. 
Who hud saved that lino? Not tho Supreme Government, for 
tho action of the Government in refusing to disarm the native 
troops had increased, if it had not actually caused, tho disorder. 
Not the Local Governments—the one shut up in Agra, tho 
other hair-splitting anil venting its personal spite in Calcutta. 
No,—four names indicate tho men who saved that line to tho 
British. North of Bihar, Mr. Frederic Gubbins, of the Civil 
Service, the Judge who virtually administered the great Hindu 
city, and j Colonel Neill, whose prompt and resolute action 
stamped out rebellion whenover and wherever it raised its head. 
Mouth of Banaras, Mr. William Taylor and Major Eyre. These 
are names to bo honoured,—these'are the subordinates who won 
the battle ; the untitled upholders of tho honour, the glory, and 
the fair name of England. They wore alike tho heads that 
devised, the bauds that executed. Associated for ovor with 
thoirs, i,oo, in their undying glory, as supports who maintained 
tho over-burdened structure, will ho tho names of those whoso 
sphere of action, though confined, was of vital importance,—alio 
names of the members of that Arab garrison, most fitly repre¬ 
sented by their three leaders, by Herwald Wake, by Vicars 
Boyle, and by Colvin. 
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DOCK V1I[.—THE NORTII-WESTJSRN PROVINCES, CENTRAL 
INDIA, AND RAJPUT ANA. 


CHAPTER I. 

Agra and gwaliar. 

Is preceding chapters allusion has been made to tho fact irlarit 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces had Peon 
debarred from tlio execution of his administrative functions by 
the circumstance that he was shut up iu Agra. It, has now to 
lie shown what constituted the Nnrtli-Wcst, Provinces, who and 
what kind of man was tlio Lieutenant-Governor, and how it 
had come about that he had been forced to take refuge in the 
famous fortress which had been one of the glories of the 
JULughul rule. 

The provinces, named before the annexation of the Punjab, in 
1849, the North-Western, and continuing in 1837 to ThoNorth- 
bear that title, comprehended tho country lying he- ^ n ™ t s 1 ' ru - 
tween tho western part of Bihar, tho eastern boundary 
of Rujptillimi and the Cis-Satlaj Slates, and the northern line of 
tho provinces comprised in rhe Central Indian Agency. They 
touched the Himalayas, included EohiUchaud, and ran into tho 
Central Provinces below Jluuisi. Within their limits were tho 
imperial cities of Hohli and Agra, the great Hindu cit y Bamiras, 
thu important station and fortress of Allahabad, tho flourishing 
commercial centres of M Raipur and Jxanhpur. The rivers 
Ganges and Jamnah rolled in majestic rivalry through their 
length. They were peopled by a race the majority of whom we 
had rescued from the sway of tho MuratMs, and whoso 
prosperity under our rule had enormously increased. Hero, 
too, tho descendants of the courtiers of Akbar and of AurangKib 
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Mill confined to live, if not to flourish. For them, as for tho 
landowners in Bihar, the action of our revenue system had been 
fatal. Their doom had been signalled when the Marat ha 
supplanted the Mughul. It had been pronounced when ilia 
Frank ousted the ManUha. 

Hut the change which had been fatal to the descendants of 
n„, lpn( , tho men who had gained their position at tho 
.u-HiinfoUie Muglml court partly by the sword, hut more often 
tht w'lf'nm by intrigue, had been oxtremely beneficial to the 
iiritah rule, foiling masses. From tho time when Mahmud of 
Ghazni had introduced the crescent as a sign of lulo and 
domination in the country of tho Hindus until tho period when 
Lord Lake conquered the imperial city iti tSOli, the cultivators 
of the soil ot the North-West Provinces had been in very deed 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. Gradually, under tho 
fostering rule of tho English, they lmd been emancipated from 
this serfage, until, under tho reign, of Mr. Thomason, tho im¬ 
mediate predecessor of the Lieutenant-Governor who ruled in 
1857, they had attained a flourishing*position; tho rights of ovory 
village, and of every man in that village, being thoroughly 
understood and entirely respected. 

The government of the North-Western Provinces was divided 
Pohtiiai into eight commissionerships, those of Banar.is, 
mmiMBt Allahabad, Jabalpur, JlniuM, Agra, iiohilkhand, 
waairii 01 Mirath, and Dehli. The provinces wore hut poorly 
Piovmces. garrisoned by European troops. In f.ict, when tho 
mutiny broke out, there was hut one European infantry 
regiment, and one battery, at Agra. Tho only other European 
troops were at Mirath. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of tho North-West Provinces was 
Mr. John Colvin. Mr. Colvin was a mart of con- 

\vihiii siderahle ability; conscientious, painstaking, cour¬ 
teous, and amiable. lie was animated by a thorough 
sense of duty, gave all his energies to the public service, and 
never spared himself. It is not too much to affirm that had his 
lot hec-n cast in ordinary times his reputation as Lioulnnant- 
Governor would have rivalled that of tho most eminent of those 
who, before and subsequently, have held that office. Put with 
all his ability, his experience of affairs, his devotion to duty, 
Mr. Colvin lacked that one quality, the possession of which is 
absolutely necessary to enable a man to buffet successfully 
against tlfo storms of fortune. Mr. Colvin wanted, in i), word, 
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that iron firmness—that rare sclf-confuloneo—-which enables a 
man to ini]ires-, his will upon others. Supreme at Agra, his 
was not sufficiently, during the mutiny, the directing mind. 
Suriotmdod by civilians of high standing, men of ability and 
of consideration in the service, hut holding, and tenaciously 
holding, theories regarding the mutiny diveiso from In's, 
although differing widely amongst themselves, Mr. Colvin 
allowed himself to ho swayed too much by the view's of 
others. It often happened that the course he had proposed 
to follow was a wiser course than that which he ultimately 
pursued. Owing possibly to the iaet that the circumstances of 
iho time differed widely from those to which he had been 
accustomed, lie almost always renounced his own ideas, and 
accepted the opinions pressed upon him by one or other of his 
advisers. Yot,—the responsibility of every action fell upon 
him. 

It is possible that Mr. Colvin’s earlier career was to a certain 
extont answerable for this defect in Ids character as 
a rnlor in troublous times. IIo had been private 
secretary to Lord Auckland, when Lord Auckland 
was Goveruor-Gonoial ol India. In all the arrangements 
wldoli led to tlio Afghanistan war, with its delusive triumphs 
and its disastrous results, Mr. Colvin shared the responsibility 
with the Governor-General, of whom indeed lie was believed to 
lie the intimate adviser. '■ Up to the hour of the catastrophe ho 
was jubilant regarding the success of the policy. But when 
the catastrophe did come, with its loss of human life, its 
lowering of British prestige, its humiliation to the national 
arms, it was a blow snllioiont to destroy the. convictions of a 
lifetime, to change a man’s nature. It is probable that, 
thenceforward, Mr. Colvin became less inclined to trust 
entirely to his own opinion, moro Toady to aecepit the sugges¬ 
tions of others. 

The disaffection displayed by the 10th Eegiment of Mative 
Infantry at Barliampur in the earlypart of the year, TIielf(rat!l 
and the events at Bamicltpur which followed, had mutiny a 
not apparently been rogardod by Mr. G'olvin as Mr.coivm. 


* Six ,Tolm Kayo states that Mi. Colvin was supposed to exorciso over Lord, 
AurJcIanil, “ im iufluouce fur greater Ilian lias keen eseroiBed by any officer 
iu the tamo subordinate position." 
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indicative of any general plan of insnrrcetion on llio part, of tlie 
native army. The rising- at MiTath, then, on the 10th of May, 
took him entirely by surprise. 

Mr. Colvin received intelligence of tlie Mi'rath outbreak on 
the 11th of May. Further information leading him 
' to believe that tho mutineers had sacked Debit and 
were marching on Agra, he summoned a council of war. As 
the seat of the North-West Government Agra was the residence 
of many notabilities. Thcro were members of the Hoard of 
Hovenue, judges of tho Court of Appeal, a brigadier, colonels, 
majors, and officers of lower grades. Tho scientific corps were 
well represented. Besides theso wore commissioners, magis¬ 
trates, civil servants of degrees, covenanted and uucovonanted, 
a Roman Catholic bishop, and two Protestant chaplains. The 
Ho summons Chiefs of this large society responded to Mr. Colvin’s 
ufc'otieui summons to what might ho termed, without any 
1 ' decided misuse of its natural signification, a general 
council. Probably iu tho whole annals of tho mutiny there 
ot which the Iievor assembled a body of men whose opinions wore 
npinmns are so discordant, so distracted, so void of any fixed 
itiacouidot. principle 0 f action. Mr. C'olvin himself was in 
favour of abandoning the station of Agra and taking up a 
position within the fort. Indeed, he not only announced this 
as his intention, hut intimated that he had already issued Ihc 
order for the native regiments to evacuate tho fort, that Ihc 
Christian population might take refuge within its walls. 
Against this course of action many of thoso present, notably 
Mr. Harrington—an ex-judge of tho Court of Appeal, hut just 
then nominated member of the Legislative Council of India— 
and Mr. Drummond, the magistrate, loudly protested. As to 
tho actual policy to be followed, there were nearly as many 
opinions as counsellors. The information that the mutineers 
were marching on Agra—information proved that same 
evening to be untrue—clouded the intellects of many. At last, 
however, a definite decision was arrived at. It, was resolved to 
Resolves to show a bold front to tho enemy, to secure tho 
shows bold fortress by a detachment of European troops, to raise 

. . volunteer corps, cavalry and infantry, and to hold 

a general parade of the troops the following morning, when tho 
Lieutenant-Governor should deliver an address to the European 
and native regiments. 

The troops stationed at Agra consisted of ono battery of 
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Bengal Artillery, the 3rd European Regiment,'' the 44th 
and t>7th Native Infantry. On the morning of 
the l4tli,t these were brigaded on their own h.V'itciLs 
ground. The Lieutenant-Governor, and the prin- *h<* Eu!«. s 
eipal civil officers of the station wore present. Mr. l ' can<1 ' 
Colvin addressed the European soldiers first. He told them not 
to distrust their native follow-soldiers, but with an inconse¬ 
quence scarcely in keeping -with his recommendation, added : 
“ the rascals at Delhi have killed a clergyman’s daughter, and 
if yon have to meet them in the field, you will not forget this.” 
ITo then turned to the sipahis. He told them that 
lie fully trusted them, asked them to come forward 
if they had any complaints to make, and offered to 
discharge oil the spot any man who might wish to leavo ins 
colours. “Prompted by their officers to cheer,” records a civilian of 
high rank, who was present on the occasion,! “the sipahis set 
up a yell; they looked, however, with a devilish scowl at us all.” 

That yell, and that “devilish scowl,” should have opened the 
eyes of the Lioutenant-Governor. He might have Mr . cyivin 
read in the symptoms thus displayed that (lie '>■« not y<t 
sipahis of those two regiments, like the sipahis of all migSieur 
the other regimenis of the Bengal army, wero but liK!Cll8la - 
watching their opportunity. There were not wanting at tho 
elbow of the Lieutenant-Governor men animated by the con¬ 
viction that tho rebellious movement had been concerted, that 
tho sipahis as a body were involved in it, that the time had 
passed by when phrases however neatly turned, and expressions 
of confidence howovor sonorous, could avail anything. The 
Chief Engineer, Colonel Hugh Eraser, noting tho signs of the 
times, had. advised Mr. Colvin to distrust everybody and to 
recognise the emergency. In plain language ho counselled a 
removal into the fort,— a removal not only of the treasure, the 
records, tho women and children, but likewise offthe Lieutenant- 
Governor and his staff. But Mr, Colvin, who blit the previous 
morning had been led by his own instincts to order an identical 
no lion, had at this time fallen under the influen ce of other advisers. 
Ho saw not tho significance of tho “ devilish scowls,” and re- 


* Now 2nd Battalion, Eoyal Sussex Regiment. 

f Mr. Colvin in his report to Government given the date as the 13th.; but 
that is evidently a mistake. The general council was held on the 13th. 

X Notes on the, Revolt of the North-West, Provinces of India, by Charles 
Baikus, Judge of tho Sadr Court of Agra. 
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gardednot llu? counsel of the engineer. lie reported lo Govern- 
nient his confident, expectation that quiet would ho 
r;™™- maintained at Agra ; his opinion that it was not hy 
lay ui u,.-. it.- felnittiup; themselves up in forts that the British 
could inainlain their power in India. 

But there ; was a potentate whoso capital lay some seventy 
miles fioni Agra who had taken a more accurate view of Ihe 
situation. This was Maharajah Jaiaji IIdo Sindhiii, ruler of the 
Maiatha kingdom called generally, alter the name of Us capital, 
Gwaliar. 


Maharajah Jaiaji Bao Sindhia afforded throughout his career 
an example of the wisdom exercised hy the para- 
mount power in dealing generously with native 
princes. The history is remarkable. It happened 
in 184.3, when the Maharajah was a minor, that Gwaliar, worsted 
in a war which the intriguers who conducted its government 
had provoked, lay at the feet of the British. Many courses lay 
wi-p action °l )en to tllen Governor-General, Lord Ellen- 
nruuiniion.borough, Ho might annex it, as Lord Dalhousie, 
Ic’inr'iin" under precisely similar circumstances, did, six years 
u»itii.ir7n later, annex the Panjdh. Ho might confiscate a por- 
tion of it, just as four ycais later Lord Ilardingo acted 
with regard to Jalandhar. Ho might, lay upon it a heavy contri¬ 
bution in the shape of money. But Lord Ellonborough was a 
prescient statesman, lie did none of tlieso things. On the 
conti ary, ho conceived that it might bo possible) by a generous 
treatment of the fallen State so io hind it to the British that 
it might become a source of strength to our empire. To the 
minor Maharajah, of whoso infancy his counsellors had taken 
advantage to provoke the war, Lord Ellonborough restored, 
then, the whole of his patrimony. But his army lie disbanded. 
In place of it ho raised another army, to he administered hy 
British officers, hut to ho at the charge of tlie State of Gwaliar. 
lie placed at the same time near tlio person of the Maharajah a 
llesident, whose duty it should he to watch over and couusol 
the youthful monarch. 

This generous policy produced all the results which liad been 


Excellent hoped for it by its author. Tlio Maharajah, as 
repute, of ins he grew up and studied the history of the past, 
110 " y ' recognised in the British Government tlio Suzerain 
to whom ho was hound hy considerations alike ol' gratitude and 
of interest. lie resolved frankly to recognise the supremacy of 
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that Suzerain, anil to prove himself worthy of the position 
assigned to him—that of one of the main pillars of the British 
Empire of Hindustan. When, therefore, tlio Mirath 
revolt became known at Gwaliar, the Maharajah uMUMtTi-.it 
had no hesitation as to the course it was incum- 
Lent upon him to pursue. At all risks ho would 
support his Suzerain,. The very fact of his being a native 
of India had given him a more complete insight into the secret 
reasons which prompted tho revolt than could he claimed by 
any European. lie was conscious tliat the dominant power 
was about to encounter a shook, which would tax all its 
resources, and which might terminate fatally for it. 

At tiro very time, then, when the Lieutenant-Governor of tho 
North-West Provinces was congratulating himself, and was 
assuring the Supreme Government of his belief that tho two 
native infantry regiments stationed at Agra would remain 
quiescent, Mimlkia, well assured that tho entire ,, 
native army was undermined, was warning the tiie Kr.mty 
political agent at his court that tho disaffection was 01 tin) com. 
universal, and that the men of his own contingent would, 
sooner or later, follow tlio example of the regular army. 

The ideas which Mr, Colvin liad apparently imbibed at this 
time regarding the mutiny had taken the shape of a conviction 
that, far from being caused by tho spontaneous action of the 
sipilhis, it was a movement prompted by the Court of Dolili. 
He considered it, then, very important to enlist jj r . C(l]V | n 
on the sido of the British those races which, in 
former times, had been most antagonistic to the itimraipur 
representative of tho Mughui dynasty, and whoso lurald > 
timely support might, at this critical moment, influence the 
sipahis. Of those theio were two in close proximity to Agra—• 
the Marat lias represented by Gwaliar; the Juts, enthroned at 
Bharatpiir. To both of these, then, Mr. Colvin applied at once 
for material assistance. The replies were favourable. Sindkia 
at once dispatched to Agra a battery of six 
guns, commanded by Captain Pearson, and Captain given. 8 
Alexander’s regiment of cavalry,—followed, a little 
Inlor, by Captain Bullion’s regiment. On the part of Bharatpiir 
Captain Nixon was sent to occupy the station of Mathura with 
a detachment of infantry. 

But this timely assistance in no way retarded the quick 
approach of the evil which had been foreshadowed. 
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On tlie 21st nows readied Agra that tlio nalivo troops at 
News airiveo Aligarh had mutinied. By this revolt direct com- 
oftbBievuit mnnicatiou with Mirath was cut off. It deserves, 
nt Aligarh, therefore, to he recorded in full detail. 

The station of Aligarh lies on ihe grand trunk road, 110 L 
quite midway between the cities of Agra and Mirath, being 
distant about eighty miles from the lattei, and lifty from the 
^ b former. It possesses a bastioned fort, well capable 
° of defence, and memorable in Indian history as 
having been the scene of the iirst of the many effective blows 
dealt by Lord Lake at the Maratha power in 1803. In May 
1857, the fort was not occupied, but the station was garrisoned 
by four companies of the 9th Regiment of Native Infantry—a 
regiment which bore a very high character, and which, it was 
very generally believed, would prove faithful, even should all 
the others mutiny. 

The events of the 10th of May, at Mirath, had naturally 
been reported at Aligarh; but the story had had no 
iiuieci thorc effect on the outward behaviour of ihe men of the 
revon Alirath 9th. Rumours of disorder in the district having 
subsequently reached the commanding officer, a de¬ 
tachment of the regiment was sent out to ascertain the truth. 
The detachment returned at the end of two days with a report 
that the rumours had been greatly exaggerated. And although 
it was stated that as they marched through the town to the 
regimental parade ground the butchers hud endeavoured to 
work upon the minds of the sipahis and to induce them to 
revolt and shoot tlieir officers, still tlio fact remained that they 
had not revolted, and that they had not shown the smallest 
Appai p„t sign of disaffection. On the contrary, both at (hat 
laim.iuituiic time and subsequently, the sipahis delivered up to 
t a ,s - their officers men who had entered their lines to 
seduce them from their allegiance. 

It happened, however, that one of the men thus delivered 
over to justice was a Brahman who had acted as tlio 
the Brahman, agent of some villagers in the neighbourhood. This 
man had imagined a plot, whereby, under cover of 
the noise and excitement of a simulated marriage procession, 
the European officers might he murdered, and the money in the 
treasury, amounting to about £70,000, secured for the revolters. 
The Brahman, caught in the act, was tried by a court composed of 
native officers, and condemned to be hanged on tlio evening of the 
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same clay, ilie 20th. On that evening the native troops were drawn 
up, and in their presence the sentence was rei d to the condemned 
prisoner. The latter was then taken to the gallows, the rope 
was adjusted, the cart was taken away. During the whole of 
tlie.se proceedings the sipahishad maintained their usual passive 
demeanour. Suddenly, however, one of their number, holder 
than his comrades, stepped forth from the umks, Thp s|m| . 
and pointing to the dangling corpse, exclaimed: winch ignited 
“ Behold a martyr to our religion!” This exclama- tl " ! r o "' Jl!r - 
tion touched in the heart of the sipahis a chord which had till 
then lain dormant. As if struck by the wand of a magician, 
these men—who had passed the sentence and had assisted at 
the execution—broke out into open mutiny. They dismissed 
their officers, unharmed; but they compelled them and all 
other Europeans at the place to tjuit Aligarh. 1 They then 
plundered the treasury, opened the gates of the gaol, and went 
off bodily to Delhi. 

This occurred ou the 20th of May. There were detachments 
of the same regiment, the 9th Native Infantry, at 
Balandshahr, at ltawah, and at Mainpii.il. To those a ‘" K3U "- 
stations information of the revolt at Aligarh, promptly conveyed, 
produced the natural result. At Balandshahr, the outbreak 
was attended by no violence. The sipahis simply plundered 
the treasury and went off. The case was different at Mainpim 
and at Itsnvali. 

Mainpiivi lies seventy-one miles to the eastward of Agra. 
The detachment of the 9th Nativo Infantry at this Moinl , i;i; 
place rvas commanded by Lieutenant Crawford. 
Information of the revolt at Aligarh reached Ihe station the 
evening of the 22nd. Mr. Power, the magistrate, M „„ 
who l eceived it, at once consulted the Commissioner, 

Mr. Arthur Cocks, as to the course to be followed. These 
two gentlemen decided to send all the ladies aud children into 
Agra and meanwhile to march the sipahis oul, of the station 
in the direction of Bhaugaon. The detachment of non-com¬ 
batants set off very early the following morning under charge 


* Amongst these were Lady Oufcrum, wife of Sir James Outnim, aud their 
son, Mr. Francis Outrnm, of the Civil Service. Lady Outran stiooreded in 
reaching Agra in Bul'ety, anil without molestation. Mr. Uutiam, and other 
Europeans, led by Mr, Watson, C.S., tonic the road to Agra, escoited by a 
party of the cavalry of tho Gwiilidr Contingent. Their adveutiuea belong to 
a part of this history yet to bo related. 
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of the assistant magistrate, Mr. J. AT. rower. This gentleman 
May 2 ':. escorted the ladies and children one stage. There 
Mv.tM lt3 ho placed them under cnurgo of a faithful JVIu- 
tiuMi'n u>m- hammadan who saw them safely into Agra. Mr. 
intuits tii- j Tower, on their departure, returned to 

svurtib Atri, x 

•uni letuuw Mampuu. 

Meanwhile, the officers of the 9th Native Infantry, Lieu¬ 
tenants Crawford and do Kantzow, wore endeavouring to 
induce their men to march out of the station. The sipahis 
set out, hut oil reaching the limits of their parado ground, they 
Timsipriius refused to proceed further; ami breaking out into 
in Mainiiurf mutiny, warned their officers with menaces to 
uuitmj. depart-—some even going so far as to firo at thorn. 

In the confusion that followed the officers were separated from 
each other. De Kantzow dismounted, and Crawford, unable to 


sec him for the tumult, and believing ho had Leon killed, 
galloped hack to warn the civilians of the mutiny, and to 
announce his own intention of riding for Agra. 

Ciawford found assembled Mr. Arthur Cocks the Commis¬ 


sioner, Mr. Power the magistrate, Dr. Watson the civil surgeon, 
and Air. Kellner, a missionary. After a short consultation, 
Mr. Cocks, declining that no one was hound under tlio 
Delation of the ^ cuiustanocs to remain at Mainpuri, started off. 
t»n Powers, ot Mr. Kellner, Mr. Power, and his brother, — who 
Do unt'srm,’ ° f just returned from escorting the non-com- 

th i<i aX'-" 13 katants,—refused, with a noblo devotion to duty, 
am notwithstanding the reports of musket-firing which 

reached them from the parade-ground, to cpiit the station. In 
this resolve they woie joined by Dr. Watson, as well as by 
throe serjeauts of the Load and Canal Departments, Mitchell, 
Scott, and Montgomery, and by a clerk, Mr. G-lono. The first 
Loyalty of cousin of the liajah of Mainpuri, LYto Bliowam 
sn°'| ! i !l '“"' inI a small force of horse and foot, agreed 

at the same time to stand by Mr. Power. 

Meanwhile, de Kantzow, dismounted, had been opposing to 
Darineimj ^o lml ^ 110ns fcipabis a firm and courageous will, 
prepuce ot He implored them, ho upbraided thorn, he threatened 
Koulkiw! 0 ^‘ Cla - Muskets were levelled at him in vain. The 
courageous attitude of the solitary officer, en¬ 
deavouring to recall to duty men whose hearts told them they 
were doing wrong, overbore for tho moment physical force. 
Not, indeed, that he entirely mastered tho si pah is. But they 
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did not lcill him. They still rushed on madly towards tho 
treasury, hearing with them their earnestly gesticulating, 
madly imploring lieutenant. Arrived at the iron gates of the 
treasury do Kantzow made ouo last appeal. Turning suddenly 
from his own sipahis, he threw himself on tho loyally of the 
civil guard of thirty men, posted to protect the Government 
money. They responded; they rallied round him ; the officials 
of the gaol added their efforts; and for the first 
time since tho actual outbreak ou the parade-ground 
the torrent was stemmed. 

Even more,—it was stopped. Not, indeed, at the instant. 
Do Kantzow, with a wisdom beyond his years, avoided precipi¬ 
tating a conflict. Ho forbade the civil guard to fire, hut drew 
it up to oppose a resoluto front to the halted sipahis, whilst 
with all the energy of an excited nature he again 
implored theso not to add plunder and murder to u^mualy. 
mutiny. Eur throe hours his arguments, hacked by 
the physical efforts of the civil guard, kept the rebels at hay. 

The iron gates to tho last resisted all the efforts made to force 
them. It is possible that, unaided, do Kantzow might oven 
have persuaded the mutineers to withdraw. But help, not in 
numbers, but in influence greater than his own, 
brought about this coveted result. When almost tmHypinr.i 
exhausted by his efforts, ho was joined by Ihio 
Bhowani Singh, deputed by the magistrate, Mr. u “ 
rower/' The arguments of this gentleman added to those of 
do Kantzow were successful. The sipahis agreed to witluhaw 
provided that tho Kao should accompany them. lie 
did this, aud the Treasury was saved. The sipahis, T1 ‘tre«”Jre!'"’ 
after plundering their lines and other buildings, left 
tho station. Their repulse and departure restored order and 
confidence throughout the city and district of Mainpun. 

The gallantry, the devotion, the cool daring of Lieutenant do 
Kantzow were not allowed to pass unnoticed by the Lonl Canl , lng 
Government. Lord Canning wrote to tho young gnceituiy.w- 
Bubftltern an autograph letter, in which in vivid 
and touching language he described the impression r. by 
which his conduct had made upon him. ‘* Young in " ant * uw ‘ 

* Mr. Power was anxious to join da Kantzow, but lie wag a-suiwl l>y that 
officer, in a fmv lines he manned to convey to Mi. Power, that tho aiin'iliis 
worn yelling for his lile, uud that he, da Kantzow, was gradually quieting 
them. 
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years,” lie added, “and at flic outset of your career, you have 
given to your brother soldiers a uoblo example of courage, 
patience, uood judgment, and temper, from which many might 
profit.” None will deny that tlie encomium was well deserved ; 
that an act such as that I have recorded me 1 its to he troasuiod 
up in the aichives of a nation’s history. 

It remains to be added that the levoltcd sipahis went off to 
Dehll, ami that do Kantzow, left by their departure without 
employment, was at once placed in command of a body of police 
for special service in the district. 

The scene at Itawah was more tragic and more bloody than 
Mwah ^ lat recor, l e( ?- Itawah lies seventy-three miles 
soutli-west of Agra, and about a hundred miles 
nortli-west of Kanhpur. It was garrisoned by one company 
of the 9th Begiment of Native Infantry. The chief civil officer 
was Mr. Allan Hume, the magistrate and collector. The 
assistant magistrate was Mr. Daniell. On receiving intelligence 
Mr Hume ^e 6veil t s at Mhuth and at Delhi Mr. Humo had 
wg'anuea 0 organised patrolling partios to watch the roads, to 
panics'’ 8 intercept, if possible, any small detached parties of 

! . mutineers, and at all risks to debar them free access 

to the station. On the night of the IGtli of May the patrols foil in 
Mu is "’itib anc i brought in as prisoners, seven troopers of 
' y ' the 3rd Cavalry, a regiment which bad mutinied. 
They bad however, omitted to deprive these men of tlicir arms, 
and the tioopers, brought face to face with the native infantry 
drawn up at the quarter-guard, suddenly lovelled their carbines or 
drew their swords, and assaulted the 'European officers on duly. 
The guard instantly turned out, and in tlio inclvo that followed 
live of tlio mutineers were killed. Of the two who escaped one 
was shortly afterwards captured. 

Thiee days later the patrols slopped at Jaswautnagar, ton 
The want at ,u ^ es ^ rom Itawah, a large cart containing several 
cnuiiuiiJK- revolted troopers, all belonging to the 3rd Cavalry, 
!m the criLiif * sl1 Ppl' ec l with sabres, pistols, and carbines. 

This time the patrols atlempted to disarm their 
captives; hut attempting it without due precaution they paid 
doarly for their rashness. Pretending to deliver up their arms, 
the troopers foil suddenly upon their captois and shot them 
down. Having done this they took up a position in a Hindu 
temple near at hand, small, but of great strength, tko approach 
to which lay along a grove with walls oil either side. 
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Prompt intelligence of this untoward event was conveyed to 
Mr. Hume. That officer, accompanied by Mr. Ml j Iuine 
Daniull, proceeded 1o the spot, followed by some “"Hit 
troopers and foot police. A glance at the teinplo tempt'to'" 
showed Mr. Hume the strength of the position. 

The approach to it was thoroughly commanded by the carbines 
of the enemy. The inhabitants of the neighbouring village 
showed likewise a si,long disposition to aid the troopers, for 
they not only opened communications with them, but sent them 
a supply of food and ammunition. To storm the temple by a 
front attack was dangerous, but it was the only possible course, 
unless the honours of the day were to be conceded to the ti copers. 
This was not to bo thought of, so Mr. Hume anti Mr. Daniell, 
summoning the police to follow them, advanced boldly to the 
assault. But one man answered to their call. He was killed, 
Mr. Daniell was shot through the lace, and Mr. 

Hume thought it then advisable to renounce an. 
undertaking which never had a chance of success. 

Supporting his wounded friend, he gained Iris carriage, and 
loturned to Hawaii. That night the troopers, Tll „muti- 
foariug lest a more formidable attack should he nw»«,iiow- 
mado upon them, evacuated their position. 

The fourth day subsequent to this event the detachment of 
the 9 th Native Infantry at ltd wall mutinied. The j[ ay2 'j. 
ladies and children, accompanied by the civilian Thsdcucti. 
officers, and by some native officers who had ie- 
mained staunch, retired in safety to Darpura, a police itfi.waii,' 
station on the road to Gwalior. Hawaii, was sacked, t “ utm<3 ’ 
the treasury was plundered, the prisoners were loleased from 
the gaol, anarchy was inaugurated. The reign of terror, how¬ 
ever, was not of long duration. On the ovening of the 24th, a 
regiment of the Gwalior contingent, the 1st Grenadiers,reached 
Barpiira. The following morning this regiment May 25- 
marched on Hawaii, and restoied order. For the imtorik-r>s 
moment British authority was again supreme, though sljun ul,tored ' 
no one dared conjecture how soon or how late the restoior might 
become the persecutor ! 

Whilst the spirit of disaffection was thus spreading from 
station to station Mr. Colvin was cherishing the in. Colvin 
hope that oven a majority of the sipikis might he XTg^iou 
amenable to reason. Ho believed that whilst the imuge to th« 
ringleaders had deliberately set the Government ™™r usei1 
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at defiance, others liad been induced to follow tliem solely 
by l’ear of the consequences of not following tliom; that to 
inauguiato a policy of general severity towards all, because 
of tiio misconduct of a few, would precipitate a general 
insui recti on of the native army. But if, he argued, means of 
escape, by a proclamation of paidon, should bo opened to all who 
could properly ho admitted to mercy, it would gladly be seized 
by those who had no heart in the business. Impressed with 
thesu views, which, it would appear, were shared by almost all 
the officials about him, by soldiers as well as civilians, Mr. Colvin, 
without awaiting the sanction, for which ho applied, 
Ji.muihin"" of the Supicmo Government, issued, on the 2dth 
mi mg iflect 0 f May, a proclamation giving effect to them. 
014 ' ' lie was catching at a straw, but, in the sea of 

difficulties in which he was struggling, there was positively 
nothing more tangible at which the hand could grasp! 

Mr, Colvin’s proclamation was disapproved of, on several 
grounds, by the Government of India, who substituted for it 
another of their own composition. Thero was really little 
substantial difference between the two, and both wore useless. 
In point of fact, the time liad not arrived to issue proclamations 
of pardon. Mr. Colvin’s offer was well meant, but, 
^diio" 0 though the proclamation was sown broadcast over 
the province it failed lu bring in a single penitent 
sipahi. The straw at which ho clutched crumbled in his hand. 
Mr. Colvin’s proclamation was issued on the 25th of May. 
Evenm *Uicii On the 30tli, three companies of nativo infantry 
tuikracduu which happened to beat Mathura, only tliirty-fivo 
itHiMue, miles from Agra, belonging to the two regiments 
stationed at Agra, suddenly mutinied, shot down ono officer, 
wounded another, plundered tho tioasury, fired the houses of 
the English, released the prisoners from the gaol, and wont off 
to Dehli. This was the first piaotioal answer given by tho 
sipahis to Mr. Colvin’s proclamation. 

But the luVjah of Bharatpur had, as 1 have shown, despatched 
The Bharat- a detachment of his troops, under Captain Nixon, to 
r dr tiwipa aid the British at Mathura. When tho tlireo coiti- 
nmtmj. panics at that station mutinied on the 30th, tho 
Bliar.itpilr detachment was occupying a position at Ilddal, a 
small town lying between Mathura and Delhi, thirty-seven 
miles north of the former and only sixty from tho latter. Being 
on tho high road, it was the place of all others to be occupied with 
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advantage by a body of men wishing to intercept troops 
nun oiling from Mathuui on Dehli. So at least reasoned, on the 
morning of the 81st, Mr. Harvey, the Commissioner Mn 
of Agra, who was with the Bharatpiir troops; so * ” r 
reasoned Captain Nixon, who commanded them. A position was 
accordingly marked out and llio Loops were ordered to take 
it up. But, here occurred an unexpected difficulty. 

The sipiihis of tlm Rajah of Bharatpiir not only 
refused to obey, hut they warned the British officers i-posii 

v 1 v (iijirtr^ 

to depart. Tho rebellion, then, was not confined io 

sipiihis in British pay. It was becoming hourly more national. 

Remonstrances, threats, entreaties, wore abke useless. It 
was not, however, until the guns were turned upon the group 
of some thirty Englishmen, who were present, that these 
yielded reluctantly to the mutineers. A few minutes after 
their cloparturo, the shouts of the sipahis, and huge honfins 
caused by the burning of their tents arid the few bungalows 
built for Europeans, showed that the mutiny had been consum¬ 
mated. The officers escaped with difficulty and after many 
perils to Bharatpiir. 

Information of the mutiny at Mathura disturbed the calcula¬ 
tions and destroyed tho hopes of Mr. Colvin. That utrciwof 
mutiny had been tho act of tho men whom ho had 
harangued on tho 14th, and amongst whom his pro- ™iir. eli- 
clamation had been most freely circulated. It had v “- 
boon their own unadulterated work; conceived by their own 
brains, neither prompted from outside, nor produced by contact 
with other regiments. It became evident then, even to Mr. 
Colvin, that other means than those which he had employed 
would be necessary to put down “ this daring mutiny.” 

Tho news of tho mutiny at Mathura reached Mr. Colvin at 
midnight of the same day on which it occurred. Tho bearer 
of it was Mr. Drummond, the magistrate. At the time when 
the first “ general council” was held at Agra, Mr. Drummond 
had Leon of opinion that the disaffection was partial, and that 
our policy should be to appear to trust everyone. It was Mr. 
Drummond who had most strenuously opposed Mr. Colvin’s 
policy of retiring within the fort. But Mr. Drummond’s views 
were altered now. Ear from endeavouring to restrain tho 
action of the Lieutenant-Governor-, 1m had now to stimulate it. 
Mr. Drummond, then, when ho woke Mr. Colvin with the news 
of tho Mathura disaster, pointed out to him tho necessity it had 
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created of at once disarming the regiments at Agra. And when 
Mr. Colvin, only half-convinced, seemed inclined to hesitate, 
the magistrate called attention to the fact that any sudden 
outbreak on the part of the sipahis would probably 
iiMha^m' 8 result in tbc liberation of the prisoners from the 


I ho .A^ia 
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gaol, with its const quont disorder and possible 
disaster. Then Mr. Colvin hesitated no longer. 


The order was at once issued for a general parade the following 


morning. 

At dawn of day on the .'list of May the troops were 
drawn up on the "Agra parade-ground. There was Captain 
D’Oyley’s battery, the 3rd Europeans, and the two nativo 
regiments—these so posted as to be under the fire of the 
Europeans. The Brigadier—Brigadier Polwhele—an officer of 
tho Indian army—then directed tlie commandants of the native 
infantry regiments to order arms to be piled. The order was 
given. “ There was a moment of hesitation, a look of dis¬ 
content. The officers sternly reiterated tho order. 

D t i^™ S Silent and sullen, the sipaliis obeyed—piled tlioir 
arms, and marched off to their lines. The 44th and 


f>7th Regiments, whose colours had waved from tho Indus to the 
llifihmaputra, woic no more.”* 

Euller effect was now given to tho carrying out of the 
resolution passed at tlie general council regarding 
lla Z«T n ' the organisation of volunteeis, horse and foot. Tho 
class appealed to, composed of clerks in tho public 
offices, pensioned soldiers, Eurasians, tradesmen, independent 
gentlemen, responded freely to tlie call. A body of infantry 
was formed for tlie protection of tlie station itself, whilst Horse 
'Volunteers were enrolled to guard and escort to tlie fort the 
women and children in case of a sudden rising, and to afford 
aid to fugitives from neighbouring stain ms. 

Notwithstanding the disarming of tho sipahis, the mind of 
,. Mr. Colvin was far from easy. The country around 

Difficulties { . TA* ^ i . .’/ t,i 

uf.Mv. Col- Agra was m a blaze. Direct communication with 
tiun 81> Sl ’ tho district to tlie north-west had been cut off in 
the last week of May; that with Calcutta was 


* Railres’s Notes on the Jlevolt. Mr. Rallies ndds: “ On examining tho 
musquots, many were found loaded with hall. 11. was afterwards well 
known, that on this very Sunday morning, the sipahis had conspired to over¬ 
power tho European regiment when in church, to lush upon the guns, anil 
then to slioof, plunder, and burn, from one end of Agi a to (ho other." 
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severed tlio first week in June. In the capital of his own. 
provinces the Lieutenant-Governor was isolated. One hy ono 
the towns and districts around him fell away from his grasp. 
Tile disbanding of the sipahis, and tlio presence of a regiment 
of European infantry and of a battery of European artillery, 
had for the moment saved Agra. But Agra was within 
seventy miles of the capital of the greatest of the Maratha 
rulers, faithful himself to the British, but, whose troops, levied 
in the recruiting ground which had supplied the British native 
army, wore not to be perfectly trusted. Agra again was the 
natural and historical point of attack for the contingents of the 
native princes of Central India,—and, however favourable 
might liftvo been Mr. Colvin’s opinion of the native princes, 
the example of Bharatpur had led to tlio inference that their 
contingents sympathised with tire mutineers. 

Mr. Colvin’s position, then, oven after ho had, hy disbanding 
his two native regiments, removed the immediate danger, 
was extremely critical. Every day events were 
passing beyond liis control; his power to initiate p^Sh'iotho 
was disappearing; it was becoming moro incumbent «fU“> 
upon him to shape his action so as to meet the 
manoeuvres of others. The initiative in fact had passed into 
the hands of the rebels. 

Tlio danger nearest to him was that which might come from 
the Gw&liur contingent. I have stated in a pre¬ 
ceding page that immediately after the outbreak at ™nt.fog|!™ r 
Miratli Sindhia had placed a considerable body of 
troops of liis contingent, commanded hy British officers, at the 
disposal of the Lieutenaut-Governor. But these men were the 
brothers of our sipahis, allied to them hy caste, hy religion, by 
sympathy. Sindhia, not only did not trust them, hut he had 
warned the British political agent at his Court, Major Charters 
Maopherson, that they would inevitably seize their opportunity 
to follow the example set them at Mirath and Debit. Major 
Macplierson, an officer of a stamp especially fostered by the 
East India Company, thoroughly acquainted with the natives 
of India and trusted by thorn, pointed out then to the 
Maharajah, that, holding tho convictions he had 
expressed regarding the men of his contingent, it his i>ouy- 
would become him to show tho sincerity of bis p ™ 1 tu 
attachment to his Suzerain by placing his body¬ 
guard, Marathas of liis own kindred or caste, at the disposal of 
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tho Licit! enani-GoYornor. To litis propos.il Mindhiu had acceded, 
and tho body-guard liad been sent off to Agra. Later evenly 
were to show that not oven the comrades and kinsmen of tho 
Maharajah had Leon able to escape the infection. 

Tho Gwaliur contingent was composed of four field batteries 
of artillery, a small siogo train, two regiments of cavalry, and 
seven of infantry, aggregating eight thousand threo hundred 
and eighteen, men. The greater poition of the force was 
stationed at GwnliAr, under tho command of Brigadier Itamsny, 
with outposts at Sipri and Agra. 

The cantonment at Gwalidr was occupied by the oflkers of 
tho contingent, their wives and families. It may 
liinmg tho excite surprise that with the avowed conviction of tho 
onAiltf Maharajah regarding the degree of confidence that 
could he placed in the soldiers of tho contingent—- 
convictions shared by Iris Prime Minister, Dinlcar lino; by the 
lle&idetif, Major Maepherson ; mid communicated, it must bo 
presumed, to the Lieutenant-Governor—the ladies and children 
should not have been placed in security, whilst yet there was 
time to remove them. The subject, had not been neglected, 
’tiii-ynrc The Maharajah himself had, so early as the last 
s^nt to tho week of May, suggested ilie removal of tho ladies 
uuituiy, aT1( p children from the cantonment to the liohidcncy, 
which was beyond the city, and about fivo miles from tho 
cantonment. It so happened that, on the 28th of May, in 
consequence of a strong impression that tho sipaliis would rise, 
tho ladies did actually spend a night there, protected by a 
portion of the Maharajah’s own guard. Well would it have 
been if they had been allowed to remain, or if they had been 
sent to Agra! But on receiving a remonsfrarteo from tho 
native officers, affirming the excellent disposition of their man, 
nut .01 fined ami protesting against tho slur which had houn 
twite to i.ia- cast upon them by the transfer to the protection of 
tonmeiiM. the Maharajah of the ladies and children, tho 
Brigadier recalled the latter to the station. 

Though confidence had disappeared, the illusion was main¬ 
tained. This, too, despite tho fact that, almost 
every post brought to Gwaliar convincing proofs 
that of all possible illusions this was the most 
baseless. With rumours of the wildest character from tho 
North-West there came from places nearer at hand accounts in 
detail the truth of which was apparent. Now it was that the 
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troops at Ai'miv and at Nasirabarl Lad mutinied, and had uiado 
their way to Delili; now, lhat their example had been followed 
hy the Nil each garrison : now, that the province of Bohilkhand 
had risen; now that there had been a massacre at Jhansi; 
and now that the panic had even reached Calcutta. From 
Kanlipiir, from Allahabad, and from tlio stations in their 
vicinity, the abseuco of news gave birth to oven more sinister 
forebodings. 

Such was the life from day to day in Gwuliiir during the first 
fortnight of June 1857. It was a life of terrible 
suspense, of pressure on the nervous system, tliffi- 
cult to euduio. it “Suspense,” wrote Mr. Disraeli, 

“suspense is agony, but decision may bo despair.” There 
were some of our country women at Gwaliar, one certainly 
of the fairest and most gifted amongst them, to whom it was 
allotted to pass through the suspense to succumb in the end 
to tho ruthless and too cruel decision. At one time during 
that fortnight it had been almost resolved to send tho ladies 
into Agra, and a proposal to that effect had been made to 
the Lieutenant-Governor. The idea that ho would rilni . v , 
accede to this plan kindled some hope in the minds Rral , hM j, le 
of those most interested. But. on the 12th that hope ««at 
was blighted. A telegram from Mr. Colvin directed dcaiiau ’ 
that the ladies were not to be sent into Agra until mutiny 
should have broken out at Gwaliar.f 


* “We lived in a state of dreadful unecrlninty,” writes Mm. Coopland (A 
Lady's Escapefront Gmdliar). “My husband seldom undressed at night,and 
I lmd a dress always ready to escape in. My husband’s rifle was kept loaded 
(I learned tn load and tiro it), ns wo were determine d not to die without u 
strugglo. Oh, the misery of those days I None but th-i condemned criminal 
can know what it is to wait death passively; and even he is not kept in sus- 
ponse, and knows he will ho put to a merciful end.” 

•f A Lady’s Escape from Gwdliur by Mrs. Coopland. With admirable good 
sense Airs. Coopland indicates tho fatal error t>f thus keeping Indies and 
children in a dangerous position. “ Before this,” she adds, “my husband hud 
often wished to send me to Agra; hut ho would not desert ids post, and I 
would not leave him. I have often thought since that had I done so he might 
have escaped, by riding oh 1 unimpeded by uie; many unmarried oilieers have 
escaped in this way. When tlm mutinies first began, if nil the ladies and 
children at the numerous small stations had beon instantly sent away to 
Calcutta or some plaoo of safety boloro the roads were obstructed, their hus¬ 
bands and fathers would probably have had a better ohanooof escape. Instead 
or which, the lives of men, women, and children were sacrificed, through the 
efforts to avoid arousing the suspicion of the troops.” 
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At last the crisis came. It was Sunday, the 14th of Juno. 
Juen. The Europeans in Gwuliar had attended the service 
nvinsisat of the Church in the morning’, passing on their way 
Gutiluii. nianv bipiihis loitering about the road. During the 
day fuller details of the Jhantu massacre had been received— 
details but ill-calculated to dispel the gloom that hung over I ho 
station. The prevailing idea in the minds of the residents as 
they road those details was thaL the same fate was reserved for 
themselves,—-“for now they were moie than over isolated, 
revolted provinces on three sides of them, and the telegraphic 
communication with Agra severed.” k Suddenly, about midday, 
the alarm was given that one of the bungalows was on file. 
This circumstance, the unvarying precursor elsewhere of a ri sin g, 
Beams i>y warned the residents that their hour had arrived, 
im act oi in- Bui they had prepared themselves for a crism 
tcmiiuiism. character. Watcrpots had been stored up in 

readiness. On the alarm then being given the occupiers of tho 
several thatched houses had their roois well satuiatwl. But 
tho wind was high, incendiaries were creeping about, and there 
were some houses not at the moment occupied. The fire caught 
one of these, then speedily spread to the Mess-house, and (bonce 
to a largo swimming bath-house adjoining it. These and tho 
bungalow firs! attacked by the flames were burnt to the 
ground. But the further progicss of tho flie was ihon arrested. 
The wind fell, precautions had been taken, every European was 
on tho look-out, and the day had not waned. 

Pew, however, doubled as to tho course events would fake as 
soon as darkness should sol in. A little incident confirmed tho 
already too cot lain conviction. Mrs. (Joopland, (he wife of tho 
chaplain of Gwalior, relates f how on that afternoon she and 
her husband went for n drive. “Wo saw scarcely anyone 
about, everything looked as it had done lor days past; but as 

* “My husband laid, down and tried to get a little bleep, lie was so worn 
out. Ho had just before been telling rnr tho piulieulaia of tho Jliiiusf 
nui'-fti're, ton frightful to bo repeated; and wo did nut lcuowliow soon no 
tniglit meet the same fate omsclvea. 

“ J hope tew will know how awful it is to wait quietly for death. There 
was now no escape ; mid wo wailed for our death-stroke, Tho dread calm of 
apprehension was awful. We indeed drank the cup of bitterness to the dregs. 
The words ‘ 0 death in life, tho days that aie no more,’ kept routining to my 
memory like a dirge. But God helps 11 - in all onr woes; otherwise we could 
not have borne the lion title suspense.”—Mis. Coopland. 
f A Lady's Escape from Girdlidr. 
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we were returning, wo passed several parties of sipolus, none of 
whom saluted us. Wo met the Brigadier and Major ]&II] insHlt 
Blake, who weie just going to pass a party of 
•sipiihis, and I remember saying to my husband, ‘If Cuk ’>' 1 ‘" ld - 
the sipiihis don’t salute the Brigadier the storm is nigh at 
hand.’ They did not." 

The instincts of Mrs. Coopland wore tine. The storm was 
nigh at hand. That night, immediately after the firing of the 
evening gun—9 p.m.— the sipiihis of the Gwiilidr 
contingent rose in revolt. They rushed from their l,Vu.,kaV,\itT 
lints in tumultuous disorder, sounded the alarm, 
discharging their - loaded muskets, and then set fire to the lines. 
The officers, as in duty hound, galloped down to the lines in the 


vain endeavour to recall their men to order. They were met 
by murderous volleys directed at them. Captain 'William 
Stewart, commanding a battery of artillery, was severely 
wounded, and afttirwuida when a prisoner was deliberately shot 
dead. The return of liis riderless horse to the house-door 


convoyed the sad news to Iris wife. She liovsclf, fair and bright 
as the Morning Star, did not long survive him. She, too, -was 
shot dead, and her hoy with her. The sipiihis spared her little 
girl. Major Hawkins, also commanding a battuiy, Majors 
iShirreff and Blalco, commandants of infantry regiments, shared 
the same fate. Dr. Ivirlc, the superintending surgeon, was 
discovered in tiro place in which he had sought refuge and was 
killed before the eyes of his wife.* Mr. Coopland, violently 
separated from liis wife, who was spared, was 
murdered. t Others managed to escape; but of the Its [uit«. r " 
fourteen British officers present that morning at 


* “ Then poor Mrs. Kirk, with her little boy joined ua. Sho liatl Hurt 
instant soon her lnmbnnd shot before her eyes ; and on her crying: ‘Kill mo 
tool’ they answered, ‘No; we have lulled you in killing him.’ Her arms 
were bruised and swollen; they had torn off her bracelets so roughly; even 
her wedding ring was gono. They spared lier littlo buy, saying, 1 Don’t kill 
tho bnnhchd (child); it is a miksie hahd (girl).’ Poor child; liis long curls 
and girlish face saved his life. He was only four years of age.”—Mrs. 
Coopland. 

t “ We all stood up together in the corner of the hut” (to which they hncl 
been convoyed by Mr. Wake's faithful Muhammadan servant, Mirau) ; “ each 
of us took uii one of the logs of wood that lay on the ground, as some means 
of defence. I did not know if my husband had liis gun, ns it was too dark in 
tho hut oven to seo our faces. Tho sipiihis then began to pull off tlio roof; 
the cowardly wretches dared not come in, us they thought we had weapons, 

I 2 
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Gwdliar ono lialf were Jain. With them likewise, tlireo 
-women and three children, and six sergeants and pensioners.- 1 
Those who escaped, men, women, and children, made their 
way as best, they could, some in parties, one or two almost 
singly, into Agra.f Their sufferings were great, 
vivonl'fiini The agony of that terrible night weighed upon 
tuOTway them long afterwards. The widowed wife, the 
tuAgi.i. orphaned child, the bereaved mother, were indeed 
hound to each other by the sympathy of a common sorrow. 
But until Agra was reached danger seemed still to threaten 
them all. They, the survivors, could derive little satisfaction 
from the fact that their dear ones had been shot down solely 
because the Government had been afraid to show minim it of 
the sipiihis. They could not but know that their actual 
condition was the result of that simulated reliance. They felt, 
then, as they had l'elt before, that the timely withdrawal of tlio 
ladies and children would have at least given the officers a 
chance of escapo. But now all was over. The murdered 
husbands had died in the performance of rigorous duty. The 
wives, the children, who had perished, had been the holocausts 
of a policy, timid, irrational, even provocative of disaster. In 
deciding to have recourse to such a policy the impress of a 
strong character had been painfully and fatally wanting. 

Intelligence of the Gwalior mutiny reached Agra on tlio 
juuci'i 15tli. Following it came likewise the information 
that the Maharajah, and his ablo minister, Dinkar 
Bao, still loyal and true, would use every means in their power 
to restrain the over-charged aspirations of their followers and 


"When they had unroofed the hut they fired in upon us. At the first shot we 
dropped our pieces of wood, and my husband Bind, ‘We will not die here, lot 
ua go outside.’ We all rushed out; and Mrs- Blake, Mrs. Uaifcos, and ), 
clasped our hands and died, ' Mut mdro,mat mdro (do not kill us).’ The 
sipiihis said, ‘ We will not kill the mem-sahibs (Indies) ouly the, sahib,’ Wo 
were surrounded by a ciowd of them, and iib soon ns tliuy distinguished my 
husband, they fired at him. Instnntly they dragged Mrs. Blake, Mrs. Itaiki s, 
and mo back; but not into the bearer’s hut; the inelder’s (sweeper’s) was go d 
enough for us, they said. I saw no moic; but volley after volley soon told 
me that all was over.’ 1 —Sirs. Coopland. 

* Mrs. Stewart was tlio only lady killed; but with her her boy and her 
European nurse. The wife of a warrant officer whs also killed. The olticeis 
imndered were Dr. Kirk, Majors Shined', Blake, Hawkins, Captain Stewart, 
Lieutenant Proctor, and the lieverond Mr Coopland. 

f Many of them came through the Dholpur country, the Riijali of which 
was prodigal in his attentions and in his pioviaion of conveyances and escort. 
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tlicir eipahis. But graver events were at hand. Central India 

had risen ; Boliilkliand had risen; and it was soon 

seen that the safety of Agra was imperilled from JUiuiTgra. 

without. It will he my duty now to recount the 

nature) of these perils, and then to describe the mode in which 

they wore met by the ruling powers of the North-Western 

Provinces. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

jriAxsI a^td nuNriEr.KiiAxn. 

Tire events which were occurring at the pciiorl at which wo 
liave arrived at Allahabad, Kanhpur, Banuras, and in the 
3I£iath division have been already related. From those 
quailers there came no light to Agra. From others, within 
and without the circle of the North-Western Provinces, issued 
those menacing demonstrations which forced at last a decisive 
policy on the Government. These have now to ho noticod. 

In'writing the history of the mutiny in the North-Western 
Provinces, it has to he borne in mind that threo central 
positions stand out, each distinct from the others, and each at¬ 
tracting to itself separate attacks, unconnected with the others. 
T)»w mi These three central positions were Agra—the point 
tni[limit,* aimed at by the mutineers on the right hank of 
Noi'tii-wert. the 'himniih—by those, in a word, issuing from 
Central India:—Kanhpur, connected henceforth 
intimately with Ondh:—and Itehli, attracting the rebels from 
Piohilkhand and the northern part of the Dual). To preserve, 
then, unbroken the narrative of the events affecting Agra as a 
main central point, it is necessary that, I should leave for a 
future chapter the stations and districts on the left bank of the 
Jamnah, and endeavour to concentrate the attention of tho 
reader on Ihimlelkhand, on Central India, and on Eajptilana. 

Tho town of Jhiinsi lies a hundred and forty-two miles 
Ju . r south of Agra. It is the capital of tho province of 
the same name. The history of this province has 
been peculiar. Amid tho general plunder and robbery which 
accompanied tho lireak-up of the Mugliul empire under tho 
successors of Aurangzib, a portion of Bundelkhand belonging 
to the dominions of the Ilajah of Urcha had been appropriated 
by one of the Alarathd, officers serving under the Poshwa, and to 
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liiin confirmed by sanad. The territory so appropriated, 
containing nearly tlirco thousand square miles arid a popula¬ 
tion of about a quarter of a million, was called after tho chief 
town within its landers, Jhdnsi. As long as the 
power of the Peshwa lasted the Maratha officer and 
his successors ruled Jhausi as vassals of that prince. 

Hut ou the downfall of the l’cshwa in 1817 tlio ferritorics 
possessed by him in Bundelkhand and elsewhere were coded to 
the British. Amongst these territories was Jiuiusi, the ruler of 
which, known under the title of Subahddr, accepted the pro¬ 
tection of the British, and agreed io pay an annual tribute of 
seventy-four thousand rupees of the curiency of liis State. In 
return the British Government declared him hereditary ruler 
of the country. The name of the Subalular with whom this 
arrangement was concluded was Bam Cliaud Ban. fifteen 
years later the British Government, to maik tlieir approval 
of his rule, exchanged his title of Subahdar for the higher 
rank of Ilajah. Bain Ohand Edo enjoyed his new dignity for 
three years and then died without issue (1S35). 

Tho Elijah had died, and had left no direct heir, natural or 
adopted. But in the guarantee given eighteen years before 
tho State had been declared to he hereditary in his family. It 
was therefore, incumbent upon the British Government to 
acknowledge as Elijah tho member of that family nearest in 
relationship to tho deceased. Ultimately tho choice fell upon 
Edo Bagunath Edo, his uncle. 

This man was incapable, and a leper. After -three years 
of unpopular rule he died, and the throne became again 
vacant. 

There were several claimants to succeed him. Their pre¬ 
tensions were examined by a commission appointed j)j.p llteJ , e . 
by tho Governor-General of India, and after along B>niinntho 
interregnum all hut one were pronounced invalid. tCiteon - 
The excepted claim was that of Baba, Gangddhar Edo, brother 
of tho deceased. He, therefore, was nominated Erijah. 

Meanwhile the revenues of the country had been falling. 
During the reign of the leper there had been practically no 
government. Everywhere disorder had been rampant. Baba 
Gangddhar Edo was not the man to remedy this state of things, 
lie, too, was an imbecile, and it was con jectured that under his 
sway, disorder, far from being checked, would ho increased 
tenfold. 
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Under these circumstances, the British. Government stepped 
in as the paramount power, and resolved to carry on the ad- 
, iih niinistiation of tlio country liy means of British 

.i’mj-in. agency. To tho Bajah. an annual allowance was 
granted, and ho was informed that the government 
of the country would only he made over to him when it 
should appear that ho was fit to conduct it properly. 

Tint happy period arrived in 1843. By tho exertions of tho 
British officers tho country had been restoied to 
more than its former prosperity. It was then made 
over to llio Bajah, subject to a small cession of 
territory in commutation of the annual payment previously 
made for the support of the Bundelkhand legion. 

Baba GangMhar Bao ruled Jhiinsi for eleven years neither 
very wisely nor very well. lie died in 1854 with- 
wiiEunt'llwre. out heirs. He was the last male descendant of tho 
family to which the British Government in 1817 
had guaranteed the light of succession. The Governor-General 
of tho day, Lord Dalhousio, was of opinion that tho treaty of 
1817, whilst it did guarantee tho right of succession to the 
members of a certain family, gave no right of adoption, after 
the disappearance of that family, to the widow of its latest 
representative. He was fortified in this view by the opinion 
of the commission appointed by Lord Auckland in 1838, and 
which had unanimously rejected the pretensions of all tho 
claimants excepting one. And now that one had died, child¬ 
less. Lord Dalhousie, therefore, in spite of the 
ciareTalap™, protestations of the widow of the deceased Bajah, 
declared the State of Jhiinsi to have lapsed to tho 
paramount power. 

This happened in 1S54. The three years which had passed 
between that date and the period of which I am 
itJnL th ° writing had in no way reconciled tho Bani to a 
policy which sho regarded as unjust to horsolf, and 
insulting to tho family of her late husband. On tho contrary, 
the year 1857 found her brooding over her griefs and panting 
for revenge. 

The British Government regarded her anger and her re¬ 
monstrances with careless indifference. They did what was 
even worse, they added meanness to insult. On the confisca¬ 
tion cif the State, they had granted to tho widowed Bani a 
pension of £6000 a year. The Ban! had first refused, hut 
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had ultimately agreed to accept this pension. Her indig¬ 
nation may he imagined when she found herself The ^ 
called upon to pay, out of a sum which she Government 
regarded as a mere pittance, tho debts of her late {J^iuVIwr! 
husband. 

Hitter as was her remonstrance against a course which she 
considered not less as an insult than as a fraud, it was un¬ 
availing. Uselessly she urged that the British had taken the 
debts of the late ruler with the kingdom of which they had 
despoiled her. Mr. (Jolvin insisted, and caused tho amount to 
bo deducted from her pension. Other grievances, such as tho 
slaughter of kino amid a Hindu population, and the resumption of 
grants made hy former rulers for the support of Hindu temples, 
whilst fomenting the discontent of the population with their 
change of masters, formed subjects for further remonstrance ; 
but the personal indignity was that which rankled the most 
deeply in tho breast of this high-spirited lady, and made her 
hail with gratitude the symptoms of disaffection which, in 
the early part of 1857, began to appear amongst tho native 
soldiers of tho hated English. 

The garrison of Jliansi was composed entirely of native 
troops. There was a detachment of Foot Artillery, Garr | S „„ oC 
tho left wing of tho 12th Kogiment of Native Jnjlustiu 
Infantry, the head-quarters and right wing of the lSJ " 

14t,h Irregular Cavalry. Jliansi is a walled town, overlooked 
hy a stone fort surmounted hy a round tower. The canton¬ 
ment lay outside, and at a little distance from, the town. 
"Within its limits was comprehended a small fort, occupied 
by the artillery and containing tho treasure-chest, called the 
Star Fort. The troops were commanded hy Captain .Dunlop, 
of the 12th Native Infantiy. Tho political and administrative 
officer was Captain Alexander Skene. 

The account of tho events at Mirath on tho 10th of May 
produced the effects which might have been expected on tlio 
mind of tho Earn' of Jliansi. Her hopes at once Th E - n(u 
revived. From tho doors of her palace there mraiimgeii 
Started at once confidential servants towards the 1UrjUl 
sipahi lines. These returned with reports fully re¬ 
sponding to her highest hopes. The time so eagerly longed 
for was approaching. Her task, thou, was to lull the English 
into security. It would appear that in the political officer, 
Captain Skene, sho had soft material to work upon. She 
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succeeded so well in impressing tbo mind of this gentleman 
■with a conviction of her loyalty, that sho obtained 
Irom Jiim permission to enlist a body of armed men 
Miisiin- f 0 i- liei' own protection irom any attack from the 
sip.Uiib! This permission obtained, sho rapidly 
invited the old soldiers of the State to rally round her, at tiro 
s-aniH time that she sectetly caused to be unearthed heavy guns 
-which had heen buried at tlio time of her husband’s death. 

Meanwhile, Captain Skene, utterly unconscious of tho im¬ 
pending danger, was reporting to his Government his con- 
lidcnce in the state of affairs at Jhansi. Neither from the 
native soldiers of the Company, from the levies of tho Iianx, nor 
from the nobles of Jhansi, did he apprehend tiro smallest dis- 


v.ho t’-nsc turbance. Captain Dunlop and his brother officers 
lwr, ™itim wore almost equally trustful. Reports wore made 
-ii.ui«. t(j j.] 16m j rulJ1 time to time regarding tho diffi¬ 

culty felt by spies in their attempts to enter the lines of tho 
jimn'. T2re fact that difficulty should have boon experienced 
was, in tlmir eyes, a sufficient pioof of tho fidelity of tho sipiiliis. 
Besides, Captain Dunlop trusted the irregular cavalry, and lie 
felt satisfied that with their aid he could suppress in tiro bud 
any outbreak on the part of the other native soldiers. 

The burning of the bungalows occupied by the English officers 
at Jliun&f, the invariable precursor of a rising, did 
’"SS” not disturb the serenity of Captains Skouo and 
Dunlop. A fire, which occurred on tire 1st of Juno, 
was attributed to accident. But on tho afternoon of tho 5th of 


Juno an event occurred tho bearings of which it was impossible 
to mistake. A company of tho 12th Regiment of Native Infantry, 
j 3 _ led by one of its native sergeants, and cheered on by 
Ti,c Kip.aiis the native gunners of the battery, marched straight 
sturFuri t ^ ie *^ ar ®' ort ’announced their intention to 

ar ' ur ‘_ hold it on their own account. Captain Dunlop 
rushed instantly to the parade ground, accompanied by his 
officer's. The remaining fbur companies of the regiment 
professed themselves highly indignant at the conduct of the 


rebellious company, and they and tho cavalry declared they 
would stand by their officers. The following morning they 
were paraded. They repeated their protestations. Captain 
Dunlop was then proceeding to prepare measures to bring tho 
revolted company to reason. Whilst engaged in these pre¬ 
parations at the quarter-guard of his regiment ho was visitod 
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by Captain Skene, and by liis assistant, Captain Gordon. 
After these liad left him, Dunlop wrote some letters and 
posted them himself. But on his way back from the post 
uflice ho was shot dead hy his own men. 

In fact the preconcerted day had arrived. The capture of 
the Star Fort on the 5th had simply been a feeler to test the 
officers. Finding on the following morning that these were its 
credulous as they had hoen tiro preceding day, the sipakia 
resolved to strike at once. The afternoon of the r 
6th, then, the Raul, escorted by her new levies, xh'n arfair.io- 
camo from her palace, and went in procession v, loiiamio 
towards tho cantonment. As she b-snod from tho umtlI,y ' 
town, a Mulla* called all tho true believers to prayers. This 
was the signal. The cavalry and infantry at once rose in 
l evol 1. 

They met Captain Dunlop, as already stated, on his return 
from tho post office, shot him dead, and with him Tllomull _ 
another officer, Ensign Taylor. Then the Irregular neerskiii 
Cavalry scoured the plain with loaded carbines in 1 eir orattr-s. 
pursuit of others. The sergeant-major Newton was their next 
victim. To him succeeded, in the list of victims, Lieutenant 
Turnbull, of the Survey, an officer of the highest promise, who, 
however, did not succumb until he had made liis assailants pay 
dearly for their treachery. Lieutenant Campbell, tlio only 
officer with tho Irregular Cavalry, was wounded, but being well 
mounted, he succeeded in reaching tho larger fort in safety. 

Meanwhile, Captains Skene and Goidon had returned to that 
larger fort. There also were the wife and two children of the 
former; Lieutenant Burgess, of the Survey Depart- go,™ 
incut; Dr. Mollgan, 12th Regiment of Native 
Infantry, and his wife; Lieutenant Powys, of the '‘' Bor mt ' 
Canal Department, his wife and child; Air. W. S. Carshore, 
collector of Customs, and his family; Mr. T. Andrews; Air. R. 
Andrews and family; Airs. Browne and her daughter;■ Mr. 
Scott and family; Messrs. Purcell, two brothers; two brothers 
Crawford; Mr. Elliot, Mr. Fleming, and others in the sub¬ 
ordinate departments of tho Government, chiefly Eurasians, 
and whoso names I have been unable to ascertain. The total 
number, including women and children, was lifty-five. 

The sipahin having killed all the officers on whom they 


* “ Mulld: ” a Muhammadan lawyer, a doctor of religion. 
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could lav l>:uuls, maiclied with loud shouts towards the fort 
overlookin'- the town. But Captain Skene and his comrades 
had not been inattentive spectators of the scene m cantonments. 
I’hov had bestirred themselves with the instinct of self-preser¬ 
vation to defend their position, llifles liad been distributed; 

the ladies told off to cast bullets and to cook ; piles 
of stones had been heaped up behind the gates, and 
positions allotted to each member of the garrison. 
■When therefore, the rebels approached tho fort, they were 
received with so well direoted a fire that they 
fell hack in confusion to prepare renewed efforts 
for the morrow. 

Tho resource now available to the besiegers lay in the guns 
which the Il.tni had unearthed. During the night these, and 
the smaller m aU'ricl from the cantonment, were placed in 
position. On their side, too, the English had held a council of 
1 war. A successful defence seemed impossible. 

Strut three (p mS) provisions, a continued supply of water, weio 
alt wanting. It was decided, then, at that council 
to send throe of the garrison under a safe conduct to 
treat with the Bum for the letiroment of the men, women, and 
children within tlie fort, to a place of security in British 
territory. 

On the morning of the 7th, Messrs, Andrews, Scott, and 
Purcell, issued from the fort. They were almost 
immediately seized by the rebels, and conveyed by 
them to the palace. The Bam by this time had become 
thoroughly intoxicated with the success that had been achieved. 
Declaring that “ sho had no concern with tho English swine,” 
she ordered her followers to conduct the three prhonors to tbo 
Kisaldar, commanding the Irregular Cavalry, to he dealt with 
as lie might direct. This was equivalent to their 
thpmtliied. death-warrant. The Englishmen were then dragged 
out of the Palace. Mr. Andrews was killed before 
its gates by a native who was supposed to harbour a grudge 
against him ; the two others were dispatched beyond tho walls 
of the town. 

The lebcls then renewed their attack on the fort, hut again 
without success. The guns had not been brought 
up. On tho following morning (the 8th) this opera¬ 
tion was attempted, and soon after daybreak a brisk 
cannonade was opened against tho walls. But whether from 
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want of skill, or from defect in the guns, not a single brick was 

displaced by the fire.'* A stray shot, however, carried 

oft' Captain Gordon. The fire of the musketry from ll " ) t U ]^ (1 rc ' 

the fort did, meanwhile, a great deal of execution, 

and the rebels were deterred from approaching too near to its 

gates. 

Hope was now beginning to dawn upon the fated garrison, 
when, as if the overwhelming foice outside was not a sufficient 
l'ou to contend against, they discovered treachery within tho 
fort. Certain native servants had been admitted for 
the performance of menial offices. Two of these men, SuSvt-r 
in concert with the rebels outside, were found in tho ^“^V 18 
act of opening tho door of a secret passage communi- 
eating with the town. Lieutenant Powys, who discovered them, 
shot one man dead, but was himself cut down bv the other. 
Captain Burgess avenged him in a second, and the'two traitors 
were laid prone side by side in a ditch. 

This attempt frustrated, the garrison attempted to open 
communication with Waged and Gwaliar. But the hold men 
(Eurasians) who attempted to carry out this resolve were 
intercepted and killed. Provisions now began to fail; ammu¬ 
nition was becoming scarce—assistance from outside seemed 
impossible. Despair seemed to clutch at tho smallest chance of 
escape. Just at the moment one seemed to present itself. The 
Itain and tho sipahis had been baffled by the unex¬ 
pected resistance offered. What if it should continue? JJSra 
What if these Europeans had supplies of which they 
knew nothing ? Their own guns had failed: assault was 
dangerous; would it not bo advisable to get these hold men 
into their power by soft promises, and then to make away with 
them ? 

This idea, so consonant to the principle of Asiatic warfare, 
had no sooner been entertained than it was acted upon. The 
Eani sent messengers to tho fort under a flag of truce, demanding 
a parley. Captain Skene responded. The native 
messengers then declared that the Eani wanted only Atrial? 
the fort; that if the Europeans would lay down their 
arms and surrender the position, they held, they should be 
escorted to some other station. These terms having been 


* Narrative of a native of Bengal attached to the office of the Collector of 
Customs nt Jlidusi. 
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.'((Tinned liy (lie moti, solemn oath*, Captain Skene, nn behalf of 
the garrison, acceded to them. They seemed indeed to oiler the 
only chance of life. The mom hew of the garrison then laid 
down tlieir army ami walked out of the fort. 

Then commenced the last act of the drama. No sooner had 
the Europeans issued fjom the fort Ihnn the rebels 
n^’jrri-iif. fell upon them, hound them, and cairicd tliom to a 
garden, called the Jdkan Hugh, Arrived there they 
were halted near a cluster of trees. The word then passed that 
the Eisaldar had ordered them to he massacred. 'I’lm prisoners, 
disarmed and hound, were then ranged in ihreo lines, ihc first 
containing the adult males, The second the adult females, the 
third the children. Then, suddenly, the head native official of 
the gaol raised his sword, and cut down Captain Slcouo. This 
was the signal. The murderers then went to work, each armed 
with a lethal weapon. The captives were pitilessly hewn 
down. Not a man, woman, or child, survived that afternoon’s 
butchery. 

Such was the massacre of Jlninsf. A doubt has been raised 
as to the complicity of the Hard in the atrocious deed. But it 
must be remembered that not only was it tlio Rani who had 
instigated tho slaughter of The three envoys sent by Captain 
(Skene tho morning after the investment, but it was alio who 
profited by tlio slaughter. She wished to he rid of the English 
That she might seize the principality which she considered to be 
rightfully her own, and she hesitated not at tho means by which 
Tlio they were moved from her path. ITor conduct afler 
Siu hl ’ massacre disclosed the passion of her soul. Fov 
a moment it seemed very doubtful whether she 
would not quarrel with tho sipahis about the division of tho 
spoil. To coerce her the latter even threatened to bring upon 
the seeno an illegitimate relation of the lato Elijah as a rival. 
But the Brim' was a very clever woman. Tho sipahis had their 
price, and she was prepared to pay it. Sho wanted the title,— 
taey the coin. She gave them the coin; whereupon they 
proclaimed her Earn of Jhiinsi. She proved herself a most 
capable ruler. She established a mint, fortified tiro strong places, 
tuhi is prtw cast cannon, raised fresh troops. Into every act of 
SSif* her government she threw all the energy of a 
strong and resolute character. Possessing consider¬ 
able personal attraeliona, young, vigorous, and not afraid to 
show herself to tlio multitude, slic gained a great influence over 
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tho hearts of lier people. It was this influence, this force of 

character, added to a splendid and inspiring courage, 

that enabled her some months later to oiler to the 

English troops, undor Sir 1 lugli Hose, a resistance 

which, made to a loss able commander, might even have been 

successful. 

The right wing of the 12tli Eegiraent of Native Infantry, tho 
loft, of tho 1-tth Irregular Cavalry, and a detachment „ 
of Native Artillery,—constituting in fact a moiety of 1 '* 
the regiments, of each of which one wing was located at 
Jhausi—were, during this period, stationed at Naogaou, about 
two hundred miles eastward of tho former station. The btation 
was commanded by Major Kirk, of the 12th Native Infantry. 
At Niiogaon perfect confidence reigned up to the 23rd of May. 
On that day, however, a sipiiln reported the presence in the 
lines of suspicious characters. The report of the sipalii caused 
considerable excitement. It related to natives of Bundelkhand, 
men not connectod with tho sipiiliis, who were supposed to 
harbour a design to massacre tho British officers. By some the 
story was credited, by others it was disbelieved. It had, 
however, this apparently most gratifying result, that tho 
sipahia manifested towards their officers a warmth of affection 
which touched to the quick those who were tho objects of it. 

During tho week that followed, although many circumstances 
occurred well calculated to rouse suspicion, the p rfrautions 
confidence of tho British officers never wavered, "iiim in-‘in' 
They slept every night in their lines, and took “ u iUI u ’’' 
every opportunity of showing unlimited trust in thoir men. 
But on the 30th of May reports of intentions expicssed by the 
nativo gunners to riso weie again rife. Four men, proved to 
he implicated in this plot, wore dismissed from the station, and 
subsequently to that night Major Kirk took the precaution to 
have the guns of the battery brought in front of tho quarter- 
guard of the 12th. Kegiment. 

Quiet now seemed to he restored. On the morning of the 
5th of June the men of four companies of the 12th even 
volunteered to servo against the rebels. Thoso of ^ 

the 5th company wore about to express a similar jiUm,” 

wish, when suddenly an express arrived from 
Jhunm, written by Captain Dunlop, with the information that 
the artillery and infantry at that place had mutinied. This 
intel ligcnce caused gi eat excitement amongst the native soldiers, 
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out it elicited from them, especially from the infantry, entliusi- 
Aitio expressions of fidelity to their officers. 

Quite assured regaiding his men, Major Kirk at once took 
-tops to open communications with Jhaiisi and Lalatpur. For 
four days nothing occnried to disturb public order. On the 
9th, however, the news of the mutiny of the four 
J "“ o0 ’ companies of the 12th at Jh.insi anrl of the murder 
of Captain Dunlop and Ensign Tailor reached the station. 
The following day brought tidings still moie disastrous. The 
native magistrate’of Man Udaipur wrote that morning to Major 
Kirk to inform him of the murder of every Euro- 
tenwem.™’ pean in Jluiiisi, and that he had received an official 
tram tint order to the effect “that the Haul of Jhansl was 
seated on the throne, and that he was to carry on 
business as hitherto.” 

The effect of this news was electric. At sunset of that day 
TtieiipiMs as S ll;ir ^ B were being paraded thieo Sikhs of the 
at Suusaim 12th Itogiment came to tho front, shot the native 
tnuony. sergeant-major through the head, and seized tho 

guns. The English sergeant-major, fired at ineffectually, fled 
to the mess-house to warn the officers. Tho latter hurried 
down to tho lines. But by this time the farco of loyalty had 
been played out. Tho officers arrived in time only to soe their 
sipakis, the cavalry troopers, and the artillerymen, in lull 
revolt. 

In vain were those adjured to remain faithful. Tho furor 
was on them. There was nothing, then, for the Europeans and 
their families to do but to retire, if retirement were still 
possible. They attempted it, accompanied by a number, 
increased ultimately to eighty-seven, of their men who still 
remained faithful. 

The story of that retirement has been written by four of tho 
Tic British survivors. It is a story of misery and suffering 
leave the hardly to ho surpassed. First it was decided to 
move on Clihatarpur, but in the darkness of the 
night the fugitives took by mistake a road which branched 
off to 1 Garanh. This mistake saved them. The mutineers, 
counting upon their choosing the Cbhatarpur road, followed 
the fugitives, after they had plundered the station, in that 
direction. Other rebels had been sent to occupy different 
points in the main line of retreat, and, they, too, were waiting 
for the disheartened Europeans. Tho mutineers, finding these 
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men on the road, and learning llmt our countrymen Lad not 
passed, retraced their steps. Tlio fugitives, meanwhile, making 
mistake after mistake as to the road, still pressed onwards, and 
weie forLunnto enough to reach C'lihatarpur by a circuitous 
route, unmolested, hy daybreak the following morning. 

(Jhhntarpur was the capital of a small State of the same 
name, governed by a Haul. This lady behaved well lr( , nt . Urr 
and loyally. Though pressed hy her Muhammadan 
adviser's to follow tho example set at Jhansi, she 1 ullaUl l ,ur< 
rejected their counsel, and showed her intention to defend tho 
English to the utmost of her power. 

The fugitives halted at Olihatarpur the 11th and 12th. On 
the last named day, two officers, Captain Scott and Lieutenant 
Townshend, were sent into Ntiogtiou to reconnoitre the state of 
affairs there. Strange to say, these two Europeans succeeded, 
hy the simple discharge of their guns, in re-asserting British 
authority there for the few hours they remained. They 
returned, however, tho same evening. 

The fugitives left their hospitable quarters at Olihatarpur 
on the night of the 12th, and marched in tho j nu0 ig. 
direction of Allahiihdd. Hearing, however, on TimrunBer¬ 
the 10th, of tlio mutinies at Bandaii and [Iamirpur, irTvinl- 01 
they changed ihe route on tho 17th to Kalinjar. ouiiatarpftr. 
That night they found their progress stopped hy bandits 
who occupied a pass it was necessary they should traverse. 
The bandits demanded money. The British officers wished 
to force tho pass. Tho faithful Sipiihis, assenting at first, 
recommended in tho end that the money should he paid. It 
was paid. But next morning before daybreak, as the party 
was preparing to move on, tho bandits commenced a file upon 
them. The faithful Sipahis began to fire wildly in return, but 
with the exception of ten or twelve, they speedily dispersed. 
All attempts to rally them wore vain. The fugitives were now 
deserted. One ol' their number, Lieutenant Townshend, fell 
shot through the heart. The others, returning tho bandits 1 five, 
moved as best they could in one direction—whither they knew 
not. Fortunately the road they had taken led them hack to 
the hospitable territory of Chhatarpur. Across the border the 
bandits did not follow them, and though some villagers fired at 
them, they reached tho village of Kali ai at 3 P.M. 

Not all of them, however. Townshend had been shot through 
the heart; Major Kirko and Mrs. Smalley, a ad a native, Lad 
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succumbed to sunstroke or apoplexy. The women and children 
liad been brought on with the greatest, difficulty. The officers 
had given up their horses, and on there tlio non- 
IMriosw*. conl ]jatants had been laden like so many sacks. 
On that, day and on those that followed many of these poor 
creature^ perished, and had to be left by the wayside. 

There was no safety for the English at Ivalrai. The majority 
we (ernin ■ 01 them—for same, and all tho Eurasians, elected to 
r-dmciim* remain behind—pushed on to Malioba. By this 
^.j llle y le party was reduced to seven officers, ono 
bf-rgeant, two civilians, three wom'ii, two children/—with 
nine horses amongst them. Tho other Europeans had either 
l.een killed, had died, or had stayed behind at Ivalrai. 

The fugitives moved on again on tho 20th of June ; but they 
were attacked on their way and dispersed. The subsequent 
Bufferings which some of them endured were extra,- 
mBLmig*. ordinary. Dr. Hawe, Lieutenant Barber, Lieutenant 
Ewart, and Mrs. Smalley’s child, died of sunstroke 
or fatigue. Sergeant Kirchoff, assaulted by tho villagers, was 
left fur dead, hut ultimately' escaped, Captain Scott saved 
Mrs. Mawe’ts child, ca trying it in front of him whilst Mrs. 
Smalley sat behind. The villagers, especially those in British 
territory, were found generally most hostile. But 
.rm '"‘“''for the generous kindness of the NnwiUt of Randall 
and of the Thini of Azigarh not ono of tho fugitives would have 
escaped. The Nawab and tho Iluni did more than protect 
them in their Stales,—they used every means in their power to 
assuage tho hostility of the villagers. To them alone was it, 
due that a remnant of tho party which had lied from Ntkigdnri 
succeeded ultimately in reaching territory still possessed by tho 
British/ 

I have spoken in the preceding narrative io the generous 
conduct of tho Nawab of Eandah. But Bandali was itself a, 
military station. There was quartered a detachment of tho 
50th Regiment of Native Infantry. These men, in eorrespon- 


* Their names were, Captain Scott, Lieutenants Ewart, Barker, Jackson, 
Jletniiigton, ami franks, Dr. Mawe, Mrs. Jtawe anil child, Mr. lintvey Kiike, 
hCr. Langdale, Mrs. Smalley and child. Sergeant Kirchoff and wife. 

t There are most interesting narratives of these events by Captain Scott, 
Mrs. Mawe, Lieutenant Jackson, Sergeant Kirchoff, and Mr. Langdsilo, Of 
tin* men left behind at Ivalrai, lorty-one poisons, drummers, buglers’, mul tlieir 
lamilks, ultimately reached BamluU in safety, 
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deuce with their hretliren of the 12th, were equally tainted. 
Learning betimes of the successful outbreak at Naogaon they 
followed its example. Itisiug on the 14th of June, and making 
common cause with the troops of the Nawab, they plundered 
the treasury and went off to join their comrades. The, Nawiih 
was able to save the lives of the officers. He extended the 
same protective power to the Europeans who had 
escaped from Hamirpiir, and to those likewise who dHuirouf 
had tied across the Jamnali from Fatlipur. The J, 1 / 
time, however, was to arrive when the Xuwah, like 
Sindhia and the Hindu princes of Eajputanu, would find himself 
unable to contend any longer against the exeifed passions of 
his followers. Tiue, however, to liis British Suzerain, lie 
extended hospitality and protection to every European fugitives 
as long as he could do so, and when the insubordination of liis 
troops rendered it impossible for him to afford them further 
protection, he caused his guests to be safely escorted to territory 
still owning the British rule. 

There was ono station in Bundelkliand, and only one, in 
which the native troops stationed did not then mutiny. This was 
the station of JSTagod. The regiment there quartered, 
the 50th Native Infantry, stood firm for a time, thosotuiBi. 
fourteen men In the whole regiment having alone 
shown symptoms of disaffection. But the time was to come 
when the entire regiment was to give way. How and when 
this happened will be recordod in the fifth volume, 
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CHAPTER III. 

DURAND AND llOLKAU. 

More important in their results on the general situation woro 
tile occurrences talcing place about the same time in the States of 
the native princes in Central India and Itajptitumt. T have 
narrated a portion of these under the head of Gwiiliar. It is 
necessary now to invite the attention of the reader to the larger 
remainder as yet untold. 

The acting representative of the Governor-f-reneral at Indfir, 
the capital of the dominions of Ilolkar, and tho 
Durand, head-quarters of the Central Indian Agency, was 
Colonel Henry Marion Durand. Colonel Durand 
was one of the most remarkable of the remarkable men for 
the production of whom the East India Company was famous. 
Endowed with a clear head, a comprehensive grasp of a flairs, a 
quick and keen vision, a singularly retentive memory, and an 
energy that nothing conld tire, Durand could not escape dis¬ 
tinction. Anywhere, arid under any circumstances, he would 
have attlined it. Seldom has there served in India a man 
who could do all things so well; who could successfully apply 
Jiis character. t0 ao mau y diverse subjects his vast talents. lie 
was equally at home in planning a campaign, in 
giving, as he did give,/tho soundest advice to a Commander-in- 
Ohief, after an indecisive action, such as that of Chiliiuwala, 
and in devising schemes for the improvement of tho compli¬ 
cated revenue system of the North-West Provinces. Nor did 
his private character belie his conduct as a public officer. 
Large hearted, full of sympathy for the suffering and the 
oppressed, he had unsparing scorn and contempt for those only 
whom he believed to be false, to be treacherous, to bo corrupt, 
to be time-serving. For a man. of that class, when once lie bad 
found him out, Durand had no pity. But the true man, how¬ 
ever poor, however neglected by Fortuno ho might bo, always 
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received from Durand support, encouragement, and sympathv. 
This remark applies alike to Colonel Dmand’s relations with 
natives and with Europeans. It is not true that he had a 
scorn for Asiatics as Asiatics. He had scorn for corrupt Asiatics, 
as ho had scorn for corrupt Europeans. But in liis mind the 
colour of ihe skin weighed not at all. With him honesty was 
honesty, falseness was falseness; and wherever ho detected 
those opposite qualities, he loved or despised the possessor, 
whether lie woo Asiatic, or whether he were European, 

It is a remarkaldo tact that throughout his long career in 
India —a career extending over forty years—Durand 
owed nothing to fortune. On the contrary, his life ' nl 

was a constant struggle against the efforts of the j' ,th 
Hind goddess. She made his path hard and diffi- ° r 
cult. Ha rose to ono of tho highest positions in India,—tlio 
Lieutenant-Governorship of iter most important province—in 
sj>ite of envy, in spite of calumny, in spite of the thousand and 
one indirect obstacles which can he and are used to thwart the 
upward career of an able and honest man, who, connecting 
himself with no party, dares to have tho courage of his opinions. 
Thorn have been epochs in Indian history when it lias been 
possible for men without brains to rise very high indeed. Ser¬ 
vility, complaisance, a cautious reticence, a suppres¬ 
sion in fact of one’s inner consciousness, are sometimes Staalguft 
found useful and are often rewarded. But Durand 
scorned the backstairs path. He always spoke exactly what ho 
thought, always acted as ho believed to be right, regardless of 
consec|uencos. This manly action made him many 
enemies, and these enemies thwarted him, as enemies 
in high places can thwart a man true to his own 
convictions. That ho succeeded in spite of them was due partly 
to his indomitable strength of will, partly to the fact that, in 
times of pressure and adversity, Governments find themselves 
forced to replace the smiling sycophant by the skilled work¬ 
man. 

Colonel Durand belonged to thc s Engineers.? Yet, so great 
liad been his capacity, and so comprehensive his intellectual 
range, that he, then a Lieutenant of Engineers, had been 
selected in 1838 for the post of Secretary to the 
Board of Bevenuo of the North-West Provinces. He ^r C er.' lier 
had accepted this post when he was invited to 
uocompuny the army which was to march under Kir John Keane 
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into Afghanis-tnii. He llnew up liis civil .appointment, joined 
that force, anti was one of llte two officers who blew in tho 
eaten ot Ghw/nl, thus admitting flu* storming parly. ITih liealih 
miniriug a change to England. lie had returned to India with 
Loid EllonWoiigh in 38-H in the capacity of aide-de-camp, 
I More landing in Calcutta Lord Ellenborough had promoted 
the aide-de-camp to be private scc-rctaiy. 1 Inland hold this 
ofliee during the 1 nil limit Indian career of Lord Ellenborough. 
On the recall of the latter by the Court of Directors he -was 
appointed Commissioner of the Tenassorim Provinces. Then 
camo into play those arts -which incompetent rulers 
Lii/a 1 ”““ nst employ to get rid of men, subordinale to them in 
position, but in every other respect their superiors. 
Charges, frivolous in themselves, and subsequently proved to bo 
utterly unfounded, were trumped up against Durand. lie was 
removed from Ids Commissionership. He returnod 
r°etil e to England with the justificatory pieces in his 
pocket; convinced the Court of Directors, con¬ 
vinced the Board of Control, and went hack to India with an 
order from the President of that Board that ho was 
to ii.di.i. to receive an appointment equal to that of which ho 
had been unjustly deprived. But, Lord Dallumsio 
was then Governor-General of India. y Lord I'alhousio did not 
like Durand. He ofiered him an appointment in the Punjab so 
inferior to that ho was entitled to expect that Durand unhesi¬ 
tatingly refused it. Ho re-entered upon hia duties as a military 
Engineer, joined the army thou lighting in the Punjab, was 
Joins the summoned to the councils of war held by Lord 
fi™t m ^ Gh )l jgh after Chilianwahi, and aided by his practical 
advice in ensuring the victory of Gujrfit, An 
account of this campaign from his peu enriched shortly after¬ 
wards tho pages of the Calcutta, Review. After the annexation 
ol the Panjab, Durand accepted from Lord Dalhousie the post of 
Becomes political agent at Bhopal. His labours of years 
political here were most useful. He formed the mind of the 
KE£ Begarn; taught her those golden lessons of true and 
honest dealing as a ruler, from which sho profited so 
much afterwards; and showed her, from the examples of 
the Muhammadan rulers of India, the material advantage a 
isfoTcart sovereign reaped from the prevalence of the know- 
to visit 16 * 1111 ‘f d S 6 tllat lie was to bo believed on his own word* 
Ea/tand. Severe illness drove Duraud to England in 185-h ; 
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Tlis appointment at Bhopal lapsed to another, and he returned 
at the end of 18.11} to the corps of Engineers. But shortly 
afterwards, Sir Hubert Hamilton, the agent for the Governor- 
General at Indur, having decided to take furlough to Europe, 
Lord Canning sent Durand to uefc for him. Thus 
it happened that when the Mutiny broke out in Appointedtne 
Lbo7, UoloneL Durand was the representative of ftraeufr 
tho Government of India at tlio court of iiolkar, cllftraUnriia. 
iiud had iiolitical charge of Central India. 

Colonel Durand took up his office at Indur on the 5tli of April. 
At that time all was quiet in Central India. The excitement 
which had prevailed in Bengal regarding tho greased cartridges 
had not penetrated to Man,* nor oven to Indur. On 
the 25th of April, however, a Sipahi of the 30th 
Native Infantry was apprehended in the act of warnings «f 
conveying a treasonable message to the Durbar of tte “ lra> ' 
Hew A. There is no doubt that ho was one of many sent 
hy tho several regiments to ascertain the temper and senti¬ 
ments of the native courts. From this time au uneasy feeling 
began to prevail throughout Central India—a feeling brought 
to a climax hy tho mutiny of the 10th of May at Mfrath. 

To understand the position of Colonel Durand when the news 
reached him of the revolt at Miralh it is nece-sary to define the 
nature of the territory of which he had political charge, its 
extent,its resources, and its position with regard to other States, 
Native as weLl as British. 

Central India comprised the Native States in subsidiary 
alliance with the British Government of Holkar, of 
Sindhia, of Bhopal, of Dhar, of Dewas, and of S™ 1 
Jaura. 

Tho dominion of Sindhia may he roughly stated to 
comprise the territory bordered by tho river Chambal to 
the north and north-west, severed on the east hy lt£ , KC0 . 
the river Sind from Bundelkhand, and, further grapMoA 
south, hy the Uetwa, ..from tho British possessions. i lMul0a ‘ 
Between it and the British territories due south, lies Bhopal, 
divided from the latter by the river Narbada. To the west of 
Bhopal is the dominion of Holkar, compfiBinglikewise a portion 
of the country south of the Narbada, and reaching nearly to the 


* Miiu is the British military station between thirteen nnd fourteen mile^ 
by the then existing road, south-west of Indur. 





T.niti. This dominion i-,, so to spe.ik, pressed in by its noigli- 
imuib. Its capital, Iinlur, lie.s in a tract of country sepaiated 
Irom flic mu,lining pint of tlic dominion by tlie ind< pendent 
State of Pew.is to the nmtli and north-east, and by the inde¬ 
pendent State of TOnir to the west. On the north it is hemmed 
in bv the bonth-we.stem limits of the dominion of Sindliia, 
whilst, sipnating if again from its northernmost districts, is 
Junni, nominally a fief of Hollcar, lint loally independent. To 
the uoith of Jaiir.1, again, the dominion of llollcar thrusts 
its head into, Itajpiitana, by which it is sunouudod oil three 

sides. 

It, will thus be seen that of all the dominions under the 
Central Indian Agency, that of Hollcar was the 
SlcujJmun least compact. Hemmed in on three sides by 
MCmtr.li Native States, ils various component portions were 
isolated from each other, likewise by Native States. 
TJaeh of those had its own troops. hirst, in order may be 
named G-wiili.ir, possessing a force of 8,000 men. disciplined and 
Jed by European officers. The main body of this force was at 
Gwaliir itself, but it had detachments at Sipri; further south 
btill, at Gunn ; and, cm the very borders of Hollcar’,s territory, 
in, Agar. Thu ty miles from Agar was Meliidpuf, the head¬ 
quarters of the Malwa contingent, a small forco comprising a 
regiment of infantry, a battery of artillery, and some cavalry, 
likewise officered by British officers. Immediately to the north 
of Mehklpiiv lies Jauru, and to the north of that again, and on 
the high road to Heidi, are the stations of Ninmeh and 
Nasinibad, garrisoned by troops of the regular army.' ^ 

The puiely native forco in tbo dominions c>h Juurd, of Dlnir, 
'I'm' f.un.iy and of Dewas, was contemptible in poinL of numbers 
imthclone and efficiency, hut to the east of Indur, and about. 

'' " 1 a hundred miles from it, was the Bhopal contingent, 
a body of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, commanded by 
British officers, and stationed lit Sihor. To the east and north¬ 
east of this, again, were native trtJops of the regular army, in, 
the Sugar and Narbada territories and in Bundelkhand. 


It will thus be seen that Indfir was completely cut off on 
ns mvtiwi tln ' e8 s ^ es fr° lu i* 16 British territory by native 
ahTrA'At troops and native contingents. On the south, 
territory. indeed, rather more than thirteen miles distant 
from it, and about fLvc-and-twenty miles north of 
Iho Narbada, lay the British Htution of Mau, garrisoned by 
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the 2;ii'd Eegiment of Native Infantry, commanded by Colonel 
Platt, a wing of the 1st Cavalry,' under Major 
Harris, anti Captain Hnngorford’s battery of 
Artillery, having European gunners but native 
drivers. Thus, if Indur was isolated, Mail was still more So. 
For while, to the north of it, Indur was occupied by a largo 
native force under ilio personal direction of Ilolkar himself, to 
the south it rested, so to speak, in tliu air, no British troops 
intervening between it and the military stations in the Madras 
and "Bombay Presidencies. 

It is clear, then, that, in the event of the mutinous contagion 
spreading to Central India, the maintenance of order in the 
country north of the Narbada would depend entirely on one 
of two contingencies. The first of these was, t i l)liUM , 
naturally, the early fall of Delili; the second, the siici-ninna 
advance of reinforcements from the south. In view fcooj cliioni 
of the latter contingency, tiie paramount importance I,ul '“- 
of maintaining, at all risks, the line of the Narbada will at once 
bo recognised. 

Crossing the Narbadii, helow Indur, and running right 
through the territories under the Central Indian 
Agency to a point on the Chambal directly north of t'Ktuaidli. 
Gwaliar, ran the direct road from Bombay to Agra. 

Not only was this road invaluable as a postal and telegraphic 
line, 51 ' but it was absolutely necessary as a military road, 
constituting, as it did, the direct route by which troops from 
the south could advance. The importance of maintaining this 
line, more especially the portion of it south of the Narbada, 
cannot be over-rated. Its weak points were those 
where it was commanded by the troops stationed at 
Mehitlpur and at Agra, and where it passed through 
stations held by troops belonging to the Gwaliar Contingent, 
such as Sipri and Gwaliar, and where it traversed Dhalpur. 

At Indur, for the protection of the treasury and other 
public buildings, was a detachment of the Malwti 
contingent, two hundred strong. Those were ^indST 
the only troops stationed there when the nows of 


* There was, in 1S57, no direct telegraphic line between Madras and 
Calcutta, and the only circle by which telegraphic communication with the 
Madras and Bombay presidencies could be effected was that by Agra and 
fudur .—Central India in 1857. 




the mutiny of tho lOtli of May at Miratli reached the 
Residency, 

Colonel Durand received tins intelligence on the fftli of 
Policy of May. lie comprehended at a glance its iiupoi- 

<ai '“'1 tiuice. Ffo saw tlmt it was but ihe first act of 

ulaa ' a very tragic drama. Tbit his duty was clear to 
him. To maintain hi-, own position at Indilr as long as it 
could ho maintained; to sever all intercoiiiso between the 
native troops of the regular army and tho soldiers of the native 
contingents; to secure Ihe Narbada, and the important, road I 
have described: to re-assuro the native princes under his super¬ 
intendence ;—these were his first considerations, and liu set 
himself at once to act upon them. 

it happened that, in addition to tho troops I have mentioned 
SmiiTram , was a regiment of Bhiisjat the station of 

tiocjpi from Birdtirjiur, near Mandlesar, about forty miles from 
I’he Blnls aro men who have no casto 
prejudices, and who, reclaimed from a wild life by 
the British, had always proved good soldiers. Durand sent 
at once to fciirdiirpuv for two hundred and seventy of 
these men. Believing, too, that of all the contingents, those 
who had been raised at Bhopal were tho least likely to waver 
in their fidelity, lie ordeied up a strong detachment of cavalry 
and infantry and two gnus from that place. These troops 
using evory expedition, reached Indur on the 20lh of May, As 
Colonel Durand was precluded by liis position as an officer in 
political employ from exercising military duties, the command 
of those detachments, and the arranging for tho protection of 
the Residency, devolved upon Colonel Stockloy of the Bin! 
corps. 


'.the detachments arrived just in time. The native troops in 

mutinous p u , ],ad ?; ot csua P ° l1 contagion of tho disease 
dhiMuuuu of by winch tiie entire native army had been iiiieotod 
^’ot only were they, at this very time, ripe for 
revoir, but they had even debated whether it 
would not be advisable to make at once a dash lbr the 
scene where their brethren were fighting, hy way of Indur. 
Durand ac- Conscious that such a move was possible, that 
llnd ® r ceIta ™ Circumstances,—such, for example’ 
Hdkur'u as the presence in the ranks of the native troops 
uoot*. of a master mind,—it was certain, Durand had mado 
every preparation to meet the contingency. In consequence- 
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at' liis requisition, Maharajah Ifolkar had supplied him -\vitli 
cavalry* 1 to form pickets on the roads. From the same .source 
he had received half a hattery of guns and three companies 
of infantry. These had been posted so as to command the 
approaches to the Eesidcncy. A certain number of troopers 
wore kept always in the saddle. Yet, alter all, if the attempt 
had been made, the chances of the English at Indur would 
have boon poor. For the question qu/s cuxtmliei ipsns custodes ? 
had not then been solved. A few days later it was solved, not 
exactly to the credit of the mstoilis. 

in the middle of June a further detachment of cavalry from 
Bhopal, under their commandant, Colonel Travers, atrivud at 
Indur. The command of the entire force round cotuiei Tru¬ 
ths ltesideney devolved, then, on Colonel Travers, 
as the senior officer. This onerous duty could not “omm.mci'a 
have fallen to a more gallant soldier or to a truer- Mul - 
hearted man. To him was then committed the military care 
of the Kesidency, and it is only just to record that not a 
single precaution was neglected to ensure the safety of its 
occupants against the effects of a sudden lining. 

For some short time prior to the arrival of Colonel Travers 
affairs had appeared to move more smoothly. From 
the outer world, however, there came intelligence ttiugeii®"' 
which more than ever convinced Durand that, £ r u “'“ r ^* rlll 
unless a decisive blow should be struck speedily at 
the heart of the rebellion, the drain upon his resources would 
ho hard to meet. Thus, disquieting rumours iiom Kasiralidd 
and iNhnach; the more than doubtful behaviour of detachments 
of the Gwaliar contingent; the receipt of a letter from the 
officer commanding that contingent expressive of bin distrust 
of their loyalty; intelligence that emissaries from the native 
regiment at Mail had been discovered tampering with the 
men of the Bhopal contingent:—these reports Durand L 
following in quick succession, wore more than 
sufficient to satisfy Durand that, literally, lie and duuprof 
his were standing on a quicksand. It is true that i‘ 1s P usltlun - 
their feet still rested on the treacherous surface, but every 
wave of tire tide, every effort to move forward, made tho 
position more perilous, the danger more apparent, 

* The cavalry furrusliod by Hnlkar were never considered trustworthy. 
When, therefore, Colonel Travers arrived at lirrlrir, the Maharajah was 
requested to remove them, aud to send them on distant duty. This was dorm. 
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Tins was tlic c-aso wlnm, on tUo 1st, Durand roceivcd in- 
telli "'erice of rho mutiny al, Nasiralmd; on tlic 0Lit, 
ttatti!*' 11 ’ <'f that at Aimaoh. Tho information which reached 
Durand could not he liulden from the regular troops 
ihf' 1 at id.In. The head-quarter wing of the cavalry rogi- 
menr, there stationed lnid just mutinied at Nimacli. 
lfow would the men of (he other wine;, and the 


men of tlie infantry regiment, receive the news? Should they 
revolt, would tlm European battery ho able to disperse thorn? 
.Should they make a rush for Tndiir, would tho troops of llolkav 
oppose them or unite with them? These were questions on the 
solution of which depended, not only tlio lives of tho Europeans, 
hut the maintenance of British authority in Conti al India. 

For a moment it seemed as though the native troops at 
HIau were about to prove au exception to their comrades, 
that amid the faithless they would bo faithful, 
jpnumiy° lleporls, indeed, to their discredit were rile. It 
nutantaui was openly stated that they were in longue with 
tho troops of Holkur, and that, strong- in that 
alliance, they intended to master the guns at Man. and thou 
march on Indur. But they showed no outward sign of ill-will 
or of disaffection. Never were they more respect ful; never 
more fervent in their protestations of loyalty. 

Durand was not taken in. fie saw through it. As ho wrote 
to Lord Elphinstoiift, “ it was all moonshine.” But 
niauulim. b> him there was still a glimmering of hope. 

, Though tho news of tho revolt at Nimacli was 
followed by that of the mutiny- of tho cavalry of tlio Malwa 
contingent—pushed up, contrary to Durand’s orders, into contact 
with the mutineers—accompanied by the murder of their 
officers; though reports airived of the massacre of tho 


Europeans at J ban .si, with its accompanying horrors; and 
though, last and most fatal of all, intelligence was received of 
the revolt of the bulk of the Gwalior contingent at Gwaliiir 
The one i tse h» Durand still hoped. There was a chance, 

hepoon and apparently a good chance, that he might yet 
allptndsf 0VGr ' ri da the storm, that a ray of sunshine might 
yet harden the treacherous soil. 

This chance lay in the march of a column despatched to Mau 
Oenerai from the Bombay Presidency under Major-General 
HVoodbuni'B Woodburm It was the approach of this column, 

■ wiuum. consisting of five troops of the 14th Dragoons, a 
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battery of artillery, a company of sappers, and a native roin- 
inerit, that, had caused hesitation in the minds of the native 
garrison at Man. It was the approach of this column 
that gave a degree of confidence to Durand. Had it only 
pushed on, Central India would have hecn saved from a oroat 
calamity. 

It happened, however, that General 'Wnodhurn’s column was 
suddenly diverted to another point. Disturbances 
had broken out at Aurangabad. It was believed Jaivprto ”" 1 
that on the suppression of those disturbances da- '"Anr.mg- 
peufled the fidelity to British interests of the 
troops of tho Nizam, and that, therefore, at any sacrifice, 
they must ho suppressed. General Wood burn, then, turned 
off to Aurangabad. He suppressed the disturbances there, hut, 
having suppressed them, did not move forward. lie remained 
at Aurangabad, halted, I must suppose, in deference to 
superior orders. To com pen sate, as far as he could, for the 
alienation of this force, the Governor of Bombay, Lord Elpliin- 
stone, ever zealous for the public service, was seeking the 
means of equipping another column for the relief of Central 
India. 

The hope, tlion, so promising, apparently so well grounded, 
was destined to prove delusive. Even before it 
had utterly fliclcerod away there hud come tidings SXpcia 
sufficient to daunt the most stout-hearted, hut which lblia d 'sor¬ 
did not daunt Durand. The northern portion of I ’“ me ' 
the groat road between Agra and Bombay had, lie knew, been 
lost when the troops at. Jhansi, and when, subsequently, the 
Gwalidr contingent, had mutinied. But now he learned that 
his communications were still further threatened; that the 
troops at Jabalpur, at Lalatpur, and at Sdgar, were on the 
verge of mutiny; that throughout Bundelkhand the natives 
were rising, and that tho temper of the troops in Mau was 
becoming daily more uncertain. 

But in these desperate circumstances there suddenly appeared 
in the north-west tho reflection of a light sufficient, ^ 
had it been real, to calm all apprehensions. Just at hope* glim- 
tho time when Durand received information that tho 
General Woodhurn had crushed tho rising at 
Aurangabad tho report reached him that Debit had fallen. 
This was tho blow at tho heart which would have paralysed 
intending mutineers—this tho light which would have diffused 
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its cheer in"' ray into every corner of the Empire. It was not 
Durand alone who heard'the report. It, had crept into the 
counting-houses of I he native hankers and been whispered in 
the furthest recesses of the bazaars. The quieter demeanour of 
the lower claves of the population allowed how markedly the 
.•mini niation of the rumour would have affected the course of 
event i. 

j’ufc it proved to he a will o’ the wisp-—to he premature—to 
Tiiol he untrue. Not to Durand, in the first instance, 

* came the denial of the mniour. Gortain infor- 
iHn-iw-. m .^j on tliat, the intelligence was false reached a 
hanker of the city. He refused to disclose to Durand the 
nature of the information it was known ho had received. But 
a little later it came to Durand direct. On the morning of the 
l.-U of July a letter from Agra, dated the 20th of 
Jlllr1 ' June, was handed to him. From this lie learned 
for the first tiino that the previous report regarding the fall of 
Dehli was untrue, that, up to the 17th, the British, forced 
to remain on the defensive, had been repeated!y 
eiuTive. o-ltucked: that they had with difficulty hold their 
own; and that the General commanding lmd deter¬ 
mined to suspend all offensive movements pending tho arrival 
of reinforcements. 

The communication from Agra was placed in Colonel 
Durand’s hands about 8 o’clock on the morning of 
confluence, the 1 st of July. About half an hour later he sat 
down to condense its contents into a letter to he 
despatched to the Governor of Bombay, when he was slarlled 
by the sudden discharge of tho three guns in tho Residency 
enclosure* A second later, and one of his official servants 
rushed in to report that the whole place was in au uproar. 
Durand rose and walked hastily to the stops of tho Residency. 
The scene that met his gazo left no doubt upon liis mind. Tlio 
crisis, so long and so skilfully averted, had come upon him. 

Before I recount tho measures taken by the Agent, and the 
commander of the force round the Residency to avert this 
sudden danger, I propose to describe that place and its environs, 
and to show how the troops under the orders of Colonel Travers 
had been posted. 


* In hid letter to Holkar, dated tho 3rd of August, Durand stated that tho 
attack began at twenty minutes to nine. 
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The Indur Tosicloncy is a double-storied house built of stone 
in an open enclosure, about four hundred yards to 
the north of the Khan river, flowing in a north- n«!i<irn nr 
westerly direction towards the city of Jndiir, from 
which the Residency is two miles distant. In the same en¬ 
closure are bungalows for the assistants to the Agent and other 
buildings and bazaars. Within its circumference, in fact, was 
comprised the entire civil station of Indiir. It is an open p.irlc- 
like place surrounded by groves and gardens. Im¬ 
mediately on its western front runs tho road to Man ^ t ?.? it,1 " tlori 

nil • .'I - • With rripfCt 

1ms, passing the Residency, crosses tlie Khan river toitweiiy, 
about four hundred yards to the west by south- tiu- m-cT 8 ' 
west of that building. To the south-east of this “ ,,l] tho iowl 
road are thickly wooded groves and gardens; but, 11 ‘ ‘ l1, 
immediately to the west of it, and, in some instances, bordering 
If, were bazaars and a number of native buildings of various 
sorts. These extended for a considerable distance on either 
side of the road leading to the city. Not, mote than a hundred 
yards intervened between the easternmost of these buildings 
and tho Residency, In ami about these were located the native 
troops, three companies of infantry, and three field guns, sent 
by Holkar to protect tho Residency. v 

To the north of that building, and still nearer to it, was the 
stable square, in tho immediate vicinity of the post- 
office, the telegraph office, and the treasury. Here oah'Timips. 
was the cavalry picket. Round about it were the 
camps of the Bhopal cavalry, one hundred and fifty strong, tho 
infantry of the Bhopal and Mehidpur contingents, numbering 
about four hundred men, and the detachment of Bhils, two 
hundred and seventy strong. Of all these detachments the 
cavalry was tho most remote from the Residency. 

* Major Evans Bull (LuU Counsels of an Unknown, Counsellor) implies lliat 
tbo Residency was not made defensible. But tlie following description of 
tlmt building will show how impossible it was to make it proof against cannon 
shot. Hot only was the Residency built of stone, but in the lower storey it 
is entered byftom twenty-four to thir/y glass uipi Venetian doors, incapable 
of resisting even a kirk. The chief entrance to tlie upper storey is from crat- 
f-ido, by a handsome flight ol'stoue steps. The glass and Venetian doors on 
this storey are as numerous ns those below, but are larger. 

It was impossible to throw up earthworks in front of tho Resiliency, for tho 
simple reason that there was no earth wherewith to make the works. The 
Residency stands upon ground not having an inch of soil in depth. Even for 
tlie small flower-beds in front of tire building earth had to he brought from a 
considerable distance. 
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(jn the morning of the hst of July neither were these men 
nor their officers under the smallest apprehension 
r were scattered about in 


They art' 


„iin of a rising. XI>0 1 

tiiHifoniiiory undress; some were bathing; some wore cooking 
(s cup it,"n% p l)()t ]_ r j’l, e native officers and non-commis¬ 


sioned officers had just come np to transact theii morning 
business at the orderly-room. Colonel Travers himself, in 
eimversidinn wilh sonre’of them, was on flic point of entering 
that room. Suddenly they were all startled by the same artillery 
whtntiwy the same tumult which had drawn Durand 

uroM’.ue'niy totbo steps of tho Residency. A moment’s glance 
aiuckeii, &n {jj CL>( t to show them that, tile rebels were upon them. 

Who were these rebels, and who set them on ? The 
hv tiie tmnps rebels were the men of the three companies of 
<>f Ilolkar’s army, and the gunners of Holkar’s three 

IIull:ar ’ guns, posted for the protection of the Residency in 
the buildings between it and the city, and distant from it, at 
the nearest point, only a hundred yards. To these men, a little 
after 8 o’clock, a man named Saadat Khan,* an ofiicor 
saadauchin. ih Holknr’s cavalry, followed by eight troopers, coming 
from the direction of the palace, galloped, shouting ; 
“ Get ready, come on to kill the sahibs; it is tho order of the 
Mahardjah.” Saadat Khdn was followed at a distance by the 
rabble of the town, eager for blood and for plunder; for tho 
word had gone forth that Durand was about to remove into MYui 
the treasure,f amounting to £1 50,000 in silver, which ho had 
guarded in a strong building, erectod by the Government for 


* III a walk recently published. Lust Counsels of an Unknown Counsellor 
(Major Evans Bell), fjaadnt Khan in described as “a sort of half-pay officer, 
with no men under liis command.” Again, “a man of good family, considering 
himself to have some claim to he. In reditury Bakhshi of Holkar’s army, but 
out of employ and in disgrace.” But tho Goveruor-Geiterul’s Agent—-who 
then was for Robert Hamilton—describes him in 1858, in his official Idler to 
Government ns a “Durbar officer of cavalry.” Major-General Sir Henry Daly, 
subsequently the Governor-General’s Agent at Xnclur, thus described him 
officially in 1871: “Saadat Klrsin was a man of weight in indlfr in 1857; 
bis father was commandant of Cavalry, in which lie was known as Rirald-.tr. 
The Customs Department was also under liis control.” The feet is that 
Saudat Khan, although influential with tho Muhammadans, did not occupy a 
position of authority, nor was ho in lavour with lira Durbar. 

t Major-Evans Beil slates, as J understand him (Last Counsels of an Un¬ 
known Counsellor , pagn 89), that Durand had given orders for the removal of 
tiie treasure of Miiu on the 1st of July. But there are the most convincing 
reasons for believing that no such order was issued. Tho Treasury Guard 
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the purpose, close to the Residency. Others of tho same class 

mingling -with Durbar soldieis had rushed to seek out tho 

Christian population who had remained in their 

own homes or in their offices, unprepared for and oimftonI tIie 

not expecting the sudden murderous onslaught which " ot '? the 

, i .1 i j a llesideucy. 

was to lay them low. 

The Durhar troops thus appealed to hy Saadat Khan, turned 
out at onen. They were uot taken by surprise. Their com¬ 
mandant, Thins Gopai, admitted subsequently that his men had 
been demoralised. Certainly neither he nor any The troops 
other officer made the smallest attempt to check tlio 6 “ lu jo 
outbreak. On the other hand, no men could have join in the 
shown themselves more ready and eager for mischief. rovolt - 
They at once began to slumt vociferously as they formed up, 
whilst the gunners placed their three guns in. position, and 
opened lire on tho picket of cavalry. 

Such was the sight and such were the sounds that met Durand 
and Travers about half-past 8 o’clock that morning. Sudden 
as was tho outbreak, it found the two men cool and collected. 


was millet tho outers of Colonel Travels. Oa Colonel Travers it would have 
devolved to furnish tho escort for tho f reinsure. Now Colonel Trovers received 
no order whatever on the subji et. Not a cart, uot even a camel had been 
obtained. The Treasury was closed. Had Duraml intended to remove tho 
treasure, tho foot could not have been kept secret fi am the officers, nor could 
lie have oveilooltod communication with Colonel Travels. 

* Liout.-Genpral Travel's, V.O., O.B., states ( The Evacuation of Indore), that 
the number of the English population, men, women, anil children, murdeifed 
by thou ruffians amounted to thirty-nine. In a work recently published. Last 
Couuieh of an Unknown Counsellor (Major Evans Hell), it is stated that this 
statement is erroneous, that the murdered were only twenty-five int number, 
and that of these only two weie Europeans. Bat the"Agent to the Govemor- 
Geueial in 1874, Major-General Sir Henry Daly, Iv.C.S.I., writing officially to 
the Government in that year (10th of September), reports as follows (para. 

5) ; “It was recorded in tlie Durbar Diary of July, 1S57, that Saadat Khan, alter 
tiie attack on the llesidency on ilio 1st of July, which resulted intiic slaughter 
of British subjects, European and native, women and children, in all, 159,” 

&-c. It would thus appear that the only mistake made by Lieut-General 
Travers is m the use of the udjective " English in the sense of English-horn.” 

That Ihirty-nino persons were massacred by the rebels is clear. Not less so,^ 
that these thirty-nine persons were Biitish subjects. It is no exculpation of « 
the brutality of tho assassins lu state that of the total number only two were 
full-blooded Europeans and the remainder half-breeds, or Eurasians. Tho 
numbers given by Genera! Travers are those attested to by the Durbar 
records, and quoted as indisputable by the highest British authority on 
the spot. 

VOL. ill. L 
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Travers, wLo, I ]iavo said, was at tlie moment talking to his 
native ollicers, hastened to tire picket in the stable 
T/joiv square, ordered the troops to turn out and the 
guns to lie placed in a position to open fire on the 
rebels. The men, surprised, half-stnpofied by the suddenness 
of the attack, showed at. first no hesitation. While they were 
turning out. Travers caused the men of the picket to mount, 
and rapidly conducted them to a point whence 
inMLtii they could most advantageously charge the enemy’s 
battery, lie then attempted to form them up lo 
charge. But here, likewise, treason had done its work. The 
native officer of the picket had been “ got at." And 
ina ranks though the picket was tkreo times formed for attack, 
bauikinu three times did this man break the formation from 
the rear. This action throw the men into con¬ 
fusion. Two opposite feelings seemed to contend in them for 
mastery, But to stand still was fatal. Travel's felt this, and 
feeling it strongly, ho gave, notwithstanding that success 
Unimtii- seemed hopeless, the order to charge. Gallantly 
i'°ii'["'"'u- 1 ' fading, he reached the guns, and though followed by 
tuiuuifcv but five of his men, drove away the gunners, 
encmyeguns, W0UJ ided the inci ter of the mutiny, Saadafc Khan, 
viiidi i»i ’ and for a few moments had tho guns in liis possession. 
iqituu.-. U a d he only been properly supported this charge 
would have been decisive. But. not only was ho not supported, 
lt hut lie and his livo men were exposed to the lire 

mpiortra. the enemy’s infantry, now drawn up in order, 
Bor a moment, indeed, that infantry seemed inclined 
to waver; but when they recognised the small number of the 
men who had followed Travers, they opened a musketry fire 
against the llesidency. 

The gallant charge of Travers had not, however, been use- 
Hischarm,, ^ tss ’ btbad S^'en time to Durand to rualce hasty 
however, ii preparations for the defence of the Residency, to the 
mS°Si. S im ners to place tho guns in position, to tho officers 
to turn out and form up their men. Durand, ton, 
had utilised the few minutes at hia disposal lo write a letter to 
iinr,in<i Colonel Platt, commanding at Man, telling him that 

wSito® k, 0 Ila i l been attacked, and requesting him to send 

Hiiiirarf..r<rs Captain Ilungerfurd's battery to las aid. 
laticry. Durand had just come out with this nole in his 
hand when ha met Travers returning from his charge. Ho gave 
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Travers the note, with a request to forward it at once. Travers 
entrusted the important missive to a trooper on whom he 
believed he could depend. But he felt even then that absolute 
confidence was to he placed in no native soldier, and he wort) 
than doubted whether the letter would be delivered. 

Meanwhile the enemy, recovering from the effect of the spirited 
charge of Ti avers, moved their gums round the left The enemy 
Jlanlc of the barracks into lire open ground, with the wwi'inlm 
intention of taking up a position for a front attack ttwmlage 1 
on tho liesidoitcy. To meet this, Travers pushed of 
forward his two guns two hundred yards to the right front of the 
Itesidency, and directed the gunners to open a concentrated fira 
on the enemy’s supports. The guns, well served by 
two serjeants, Orr and Murphy, and by fourteen 
native gunners, who had remained faithful, at once thol “ 
opened with offocl, disabling one of tho rebels’ pieces, ’ ac ' 
ami forcing their infantry to retire. Again was a splendid chance 
offered to tho garrison. A charge in force now would have 
decided the clay. The head was there to see the opportunity, 
tho hands were there that, might have seized it, hut tire hearts 
that should have animated those hands were cold and lifeless. 
In a word, the cavalry, who could have gained tho 
victory, would not. They came up in excellent for- 
mation, but despite the efforts of their officers and 
of Durand they molted away. Twenty-five or thirty IL ' Ai ' 
of them galloped off at once to iSilror, filling the air with cries 
that tho Europeans were being massacied. The greater number 
remained helpless, panic-stricken, afraid of each Fruttntca 
other. The Hindus and Sikhs amongst them sus- 
pected tho Muhammadans, and the Muhammadans niiti\ e troopB 
suspected tho Hindus and Siklis. Divided into ltM ‘ ct ' 
parties the}' scattered thernsolves over the enclosure, seeking 
the best available shelter from the enemy’s fire, passive 
spectators of an assault which with union and heartiness they 
might have prevented. 

Still conscious of the possibilities before him, and maddened 
by tho refusal of the Bhopal men to seize them, Travers re. 
Travers ordered Captain Magniac to ride after the at ~ 

men and to do his utmost to bring up a dozen or even ciia'pe, Lnt 
half a dozen to attack the battery still lying defence- mTlun ' 
less in the open. But again he was disappointed. The men 
would not respond to his call. 
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Baulked by the behaviour of the cavalry, Travers turned to 
the infantry, feeling, like Eyre at Arab, that a bayonet-charge 
would vet save the day. But here again he was disappointed, 
rueinhntiv The two hundred men ot tiro Mehidpiir contingent 
,ib’, uru-oiu absolutely refused to light. Of the two hundred 
and seventy men of the Bhopal contingent only 
about twelve showed sig'ns of obedience. The rest lovellod 
their muskets at their offiocis, and drove them oft. They 
declined even to lift a finger on behalf ot the British. Tho 
Binds allowed themselves to be formed up but would not act. 
Still the defence was not abandoned. It was determined to 
bring the Bluls—the only troops not inopon mutiny 
niiii" ieh,-® —under cover. They were accordingly brought 
tiMii-ctjargu inside tho Residency in tho hope that they might 
their pine*. ^ prevailed upon to discharge their pieces at tho 
enemy when sheltered by stone walls. But, meanwhile, the 
rebels, finding that no advantage had been taken of their first 
check, and lig-ldly conjecturing that tho trained iSipaliis had 
refused to light them, had completed their artillery movemcul, 
and were pouring in many directions a lire of round shot and 
grape. Under the influence of this fire tho Blais wore com¬ 
pletely cowed, refused even to discharge their pieces, and 
abandoning their posls at the outer windows, crowded into tho 
centre rooms. The rebel infantry was forming up, evidently 
with the intention of taking advantage of the effect of the tiro 
of their guns. To defend the Residency there now remained, 
besides the fourteen faithful native gunners, eight 
oi'dofclirt-i" combatant officers, two doctors, two sergeants, and 
to&biMdrsi Euiopeans '- 1 of the telegraph department. Under 

".' their clnirg-e were eight ladies and three children. 

The forces were too disproportionate for the contest to continue 
Tou lew to longer, unless succour should arrive. The enemy’s 
,0'iuone no cifficers were calling on their men to assault, and 
their ranks were rapidly filling. The position 
seemed desperate. 

At this crisis, the few cavalry who had remained huddled up, 
passive and inactive, behind the Residency, sent a message 
through tlieir officer, Captain Magniac, that they were about 


* One of them wus Post-master. All, however, weie unahle, either from 
alarm or from heiiisf unnerved by the sluuqbter which they had escaped, to use 
their arms. They did not lire a single shot, 
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to consult their own safety, further defence being hopeless; 
that if they did not then move, tlieir retreat would T[|ft ■■ loi-.-u" 
be cut off, and they begged that this last chance cavalry iiet»r- 
might be taken of saving the women and children. , """ !toreur ~' 

1 pause for a moment to ask the reader to take a glance at 
the position. Lot him imagine a largo stone house, occupied by 
seventeen Englishmen and fourteen faithful natives, 
with two guns for its defence, attacked by about six iuTmultwn. 
hundred trained Sipaliis, swelled by the constant tv 
augmenting rabble of the city H ';—the besieged embarrassed, 
moreover, by having eleven women and children to protect, 
and encumbered and tin oaten oil by having nearly live hundred 
mutinous troops within the range of their defence—troops wlm, 
if they acted at all, would act against them. I’ut this is not 
all. The assailants occupied the buildings and roads all about 
the Residency. Tint there was besides a body of native cavalry, 
willing to protect the Europeans iiom actual assault if they 
would abandon the Residency and retreat, but unwilling to 
stir hand 01 foot in defence of that building. But now this 
body of cavalry was being outflanked. It was threatening to 
ride uif. Should it go, its place would inevitably be occupied 
by the enemy, and the Residency would be attacked on four 
sides. 

This was the position. IIow was Durand to act ? Could lie 
cut liis way through the enemy? He and the other cmirsca 
men might possibly have done so ; but they would 1 " 0 1 ” eh ,™ t ,sht 
have exposed to certain death the women and the nuuudani 
children. As a body, the civil poition of the Euro- Tm '™- 
peans were unarmed. They had escaped to the Residency with 
their hare lives. No valid assistance then was to be looked for 
from these. To remain was impossible. Could the attack bo 
resisted thoro were no supplies—even water would havo failed 
the garrison, Could Durand wait for Captain Hungerford’s 
battery from Mau ? He had written for it, at a quarter to (> 
o’clock. It was then half-past 10, and there was no sign of its 
approach. In any case it was impossible it could arrive before 
half-past 12,—and then the enemy would be concentrated to 
receive it, whilst the last hope of saving the women and children 


* The six Inn died trained Sipahis were composed of about two hundred 
of all runlcs of Holkor’s men. and the contingent infantry who, juos about, 
this time, fairly went over to tko rebels. 
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would have hern lost. Truler these circumstances there was 
or these on:v really hut one course to pursue. On this all were 
one Hsiiiy 11 ' - agreed, Dura ml as well as Travers; all tho other 
officers as well as Durand and Travers. They col¬ 
lected then the little garrison, and placing the ladies on gun- 
wimons, moved out of the llcsideuoy, covering their rear with the 
cavalry, ready to follow tho Europeans though not 
t0 light for them. It was then half-past 10 o’clock. ' 
fitSJ.U.-UCV. But where, all this time, it may he askoil, was 

Mah,iiiiiaii jjolkar ? Where was Captain Hungorford’s battery ? 

These fire the questions I now propose to answer. 
Tew matters have been move debated than tho conduct of 
Holkar at this critical period. There are those who believed 
then that he was disloyal, who believe still that he wa« a 
watcher of llio atmosphere. There aro those, on tho 
orai’Lyui? 1 other hand, who consider that, his loyalty was un¬ 
impeachable, and that the doubts cast, upon that 
loyalty, culminating as they have in the denial to him, main¬ 
tained to the close of his life, of a practical expression of the 
complete satisfaction of the paramount power similar to that 
bestowed upon his compeers, wore insulting to his family and 
to liis name. 

In writing history, sentiment is, or ought to ho, excluded. 

Tho historian has to deal only with fuels, It is not 
'rSr very gormano to the point at issue to inquire whether 
thcTS™ ® llrauc l disliked Holkar, or Uolkur disliked Durand, 
a suits km. may even he admitted that Durand did not admiro 
tho character of Holkar; and that Holkar, regarding Durand as 


* 'irajor Evans Dell (Last Councils of an Unknown Counsellor , page 09), 
Inis laid some stress on the tiiot Unit no one was killeildunag the withdrawal 
from (ho Ilccidewy. I have communicated on this subject with Lieutoiiimt- 
(inior.il Travers, V.O., C. It, and I append lbs reply. “ Tho lit sideney,” writes 
(lent nil Travel-.-. Mauds upon the shoulder oLVligiitly rising ground which falls 
away towards the enemy’s position and (hu river, and, rounding the shoulder, 
slopes in the other direction for some distance. Tho ground in open and 
Binont.li, and by keeping tlm building ns long as possible between tho fugitives 
multhe enemy’s artillery, a con-iderable advantage was gained. Indeed, by 
holding the cavalry ns an additional sen an, the i liemy’s attention was with¬ 
drawn, anil lie was delayed m bringing his guns into action. 'VVlmt damngo 
was done by his lire I cannot .sny. We could not possibly know what natives 
((•imposed our mixed party. I myself can only speak looho man, an European 
or Euras an—a clerk, t believe—whose head was taken off by a round shot. 
He fell in a litlle jungle, and might not have been discovered had not his horse 
stood by the corpse." 
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a locum tcnens only, as one who would shortly make way fur Hie 
man whom lie really cared for, look no special pains lo conciliate 
Durand. But there is unquestionable evidence to prove that up 
to the 1st of July Durand Aid believe in the loyalty of llolkar. 
I have hcen assured by a distinguished officer,* present with 
liim throughout this critical time, and who enjoyed his con¬ 
fidence, that np to the time of the outbreak Durand constantly 
insisted that Holkur must know the strength of England ton 
well to be other than loyal. That there was cordiality between 
tho Agent and the Prince may well be doubted ; but Durand 
gave a positive prooff that lie trusted llolkar when lie accepted 
from him, for the protection of the .Residency, tluuo companies 
of his troops and three ol his field-guns. That he should with¬ 
draw that confidence pending explanation, when those troops 
and those guns turned against liim, without any apparent 
prohibition on the part of llolkar, was, to say the least, a very 
natural proceeding. 

To return to the region of facts. What was Ilolkar’s conduct 
on the ovontful 1st of July? 

It is only due to the Maharajah to slate tho explanation 
which he liimsolf gave. 

.For soma time past Maharajah llolkar had felt the control of 
his troops slipping out of liis hands. Only the day iveipim- 
hefore the 1st of July some of his men had assumed j 1 ™,”” 118 P 
so mutinous an attitude that ho provided them with by'thi? iSw? 
carriage and supplies in order to rid Indur of their rJ t* h inmssif. 
presence. It is not at all surprising that this should have been 
so. Under the trying circumstances of that trying period tho 
most popular sovereigns could not command the obedience of 
their followers when they called upon these to act against their 
strong inner convictions. The loyalty of Maharajah Sindhia, 
in 1857-58, has never been questioned. Yet his own clansmen 
turned against him rather than light for the British. There 
can be no question but that the troops of the native princes 
did sympathise deeply with the mutinous Sipahis, and did 
regard their cause as their own. At Indur, moreover, in 1857, 


* Lieutonant-Geueral Travers, Y.O., G.B. 

f 1 may meatioa another proof. A veryfaw flays before the mutiny, IJVdfcir 
represented to Durand that Iub magazine was, almost empty of nrtillerv 
nummuition. Without inquiry or question Durand had liim supplied from 
tlia Mau nrngaziuo at once. 
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there was a strong Muhammadan faction, scat coly less hostile 
to Ilolkar than to the British. Ilolkar, himself, prior Lo the 
1st of July, had shown that he was well aware of the disorder 
fomenting around him. Ho had candidly told Durand that lie 
mistrusted his own troops. Taking the above facts into con- 
vr.fsit sidcration, the circumstances that the day prior to 
d-iitb.a the mutiny ho had sent away from Indur his most 
eu('nni]>itt> uneontrollahle troops, that the leader of the assault 
afiiira. on the Eesidoncy was a prominent member of the 
Muhammadan faction, I think it sufficiently established that on 
the 1st of July his mutinous soldiers took the bit into thoir 
mouths, and acted without his knowledge and in spite of him. 

But the part of Holltar’s conduct, which, up to the present 
time, has seemed the most to require explanation, is that which 
relates to his action whilst tho attack on the Residency was 
proceeding. In the explanation which ho offered 
HoiLreomB at the time the Maharajah stated that tho confusion 
de!ie-? ne l " ^ad keen ^ 00 S reat to a ^ ow °*' any communication 
e, ‘ c> being made to the Eesidoncy; that on learning 
what hud happened, ho was preparing to set out for that place, 
when he was stopped by tho intelligence that all was over. 
.Now, the first discharge of grape into the Residency took placo 
between S and i) o’clock, tlie garrison evacuated the Eesidency 
at lialf-past 10. "What was Holkar doing during those two 
hours ? There is no doubt hut that ho was aware of the nature 
of the events which were taking placo. Before 9 o’clock, 
Saadat Khan, blood-stained and wounded, had ridden into his 
presence to report that, ho had attacked tho Eesidoncy, and 
wounded a sahib. "What, then, was ho doing ? 

Here again we are mot with opposite opinions. On the one 
Thcsuptio- side it is hinted, if not asserted, that he was 
vasnwching "Etching the turn of events, not caring to interfere 
the turn of B on behalf of the British, until it was certain that 
events thoir sun had not set. On tho other, it is declared 
that in acting as he did, he was unswerving in his loyalty to 
British interests; that had ho mounted his horse and ridden to tho 
la combated scen e of action, his presence would have sanctioned the 
ty Usaop- mutiny, and given stability of action to the revolted 
1 soldiery; that in any case he would liavo been 

powerless to control them.’* 


Last Counsel a of uu Unknown Counsellor, Major Evans 15elJ. 
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i cannot but consider that there is force in this argument. 
Having regard 1o the fact that his army had slipped 
from ilia control, it is certainly possible, I think, ‘ uccast " 113 '- 
that Uolkar’s presence on tlio scene might have Ijoou misinter- 
piotod hy the soldiery, and might have inspired them with the 
moral force of which actually they were m want. It is 
certainly true thaf Durand sent a letter to Ilolkar. But it is 
not less an ascertained fact that Ilolkar did not receive it. Tho 
messenger who carried it, alarmed, made for his own house, 
taking the lei tor with him. The passive attitude of Holkar, 
then, proves nothing against him. It is perfectly reconcilable 
with absoluto want of sympathy with the mutineers. To gauge 
what wore his real wishes, it is necessary to inquire into Ins 
conduct subsequent to the evacuation of the Residency. 

On this point 1 find a general agreement as to the facts, com¬ 
bined with a marked difference with respect to tho 
conclusions. It is not denied that Saadat Khan rode StaeJuM? 
up, wounded, to Holkar’s palace whilst the conflict ‘oHieevncu- 
was going on, and told Holkar that he had wounded 1 “ ‘ 
a sdldb and had attacked tho Residenty. It is not denied that, 
though Ilolkar managed at the time to place that rebel leader 
in confinement, Saadat Khan was freo a few hours later, and 
actually entered with his family into occupation of suspicious 
tho Residency. It is asserted on the one side, and I elements in 
cannot lind it denied on the other, that Ilolkar 111111 wndua, 
remained in his palace till tho third day in constant communi¬ 
cation with the mutineers; that he then visited the Residency, 
and conversed with Saadat Khan, with Bans Gopal—the com¬ 
mandant of tho infantry which had led the attack—and with 
tho Subahdar of tho 23rd Native Infantry, whoso hand was red 
with the blood of his commanding officer. 

Of these threo facts, tho only ono apparently incriminating 
Ilolkar is the last. And his conduct here has been explained. 
It is hut fair to tho Maharajah to slate that explanation in tho 
very words of his advocated “On the 4th of July, mounted, 
and spear in hand, he (Ilolkar) confronted tho mutineers boldly 
at the Residency, They received tho Maharajah at first respect¬ 
fully, hut afterwards reminded him of the martial 
character of his ancestor, Jeswant Ruo, and reviled "SSiiy 
him as a degenoiato Holkar, He absolutely refused eipisiuai. 


* Last Counsels of an Unknown Counsellor, Major Evans Ball, 
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liis countenance, and rejected Jill their do rounds.” Tho visit of 
Ilolkar to tho hesidi'm-y is, therefore, entirely consistent with 
the theoiy that lie had lost control over his troops, and that they 
do ted without Ins orders and in spite of him. 

It is, too, in my opinion, clearly mado out that tho Maharajah, 
It on the day following tho assault, refused tho throat 

it ip that he cuing demands of tho mutineers from Man to deliver 
Cr*ie!ln tip the Europeans and other Chri-tiaus who had 
t<‘S<av,i. taken refuge in his palace.* IIo slates himself that 
ho offered to them his own person rather than tho heads of those 
under his pi election, ft may bo said that this proves only that 
Ilolkar lnd not fully decidod to go against the 
British, that ho was aware that the European battery 
held M<iu. But, in judging his conduct as a person 
accused of complicity with the mutineers, this action is a strong 
point in his fjvuur. 

Another point, not less strong, perhaps even stronger, is llxo 
fact, that on the 1st of July,/tho very day of tho 
Ionium mutiny, TTolkar sent in to Mull, by the hands of 
the unyif^ Guiipat lido, his agent at the Itcaidoncy, a letter 
t ie muun.i. ac p.| resse ^ | 0 Colonel Platt, to inform him of tho 
mutiny, and stating that his own troops had refused Lo act 
against the mutineers. On the same day ho wrote also to the 
Governor of Bombay, Lord Elphinstone, tolling him of what 
had occurred. He wrote also that evening to Durand, pro¬ 
testing his innocence, and Legging that tho march of General 
Wood bum's force might ho hastened us much as possible. It 
deserves liuthor to bo stated, that uquq of tho 
ufhiTDmiw! influential members of the Durbar, none of the 
Maharajah’s kinsmen or associates, joined in the 
attack on tho Ilesideney. 

Looking at the question as a whole, I am of opinion that 
Ilolkar was free from complicity with the mutineers; 
that his soldiers had slipped out of his hands; that 
Ids presence amongst them on tho 1st of July would 
have been misinterpreted ; and that subsequently he did his best 
The decision to serve the Biitish interests. But it must bo ad- 
fimnnbie ilt tile time, his conduct boro a very 

tuiMbi’r! suspicious appearance. It must not he forgotten 


A tv ftp c fron 

complicity. 


* This protection was acknowledged by three Europeans, seven Eurasians, 
and some native Christians. 
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that, altlioiie.il Durand sent him a letter by the liauds of a 
messenger, that messenger never appeared at the Palace ; that 
his own troops, led by his own officer, Bans Gopiil, attacked the 
■Residency ; that Durand had reason to believe that Ms jcheat, 
on ILmdlcsar was prevented by llio occupation by Holkar’s 
troops of the Simrol pass. Those chciimslunces could not but 
seem most suspicions to the Agent on the spot, thus attacked 
and thwarted. Whilst, then, Ilolkar must be xll01 h tiie 
iicrjniUed of complicity with flic lebels, the conduct fotajuuiimi 
of Durand in refusing to hold confidential inter- f.i i.u.aJijat 
oourso vitli him until the Government of India 11,0 nine, 
should clear him from the suspicions attaching to his conduct 
must lio uphold and justified. 

It is time now to turn to Man. Colonel Durand’s letter to 
Colonel Platt, the commandant of the 2fil'd Native 
Infantry and of the station, despatched from Indiir * n ' 
at a quarter to 0, reached Colonel Platt about 10 o’clock. 
Colonel Platt instantly gave orders to Captain captain 
Ifungorford, commanding tlm battery, to set out for iiimgiTfonra 
the relief of the Residency at Indiir. The battery,— luttery ' 
why, lias not been explained,—was not ready to leave M/m 
before noon. It then advanced on tho Indur road 
tit a trot. It liad reached the village of Run, half- 
way between the two stations,* when Captain 
Ilungevford learned that Colonel Durand find the British 
residents had left liidur, and had not taken ihe 
road to Mail. Uungerford at once turned about, and f/pTStoc 
galloped or cantered back to Man, arriving tliero at evacuation, 

tv > i i • j .1 . <*. jl and retuiiiH. 

o o clock in the rtftornooH. \ 

It is clear from this statement that Captain Hungerford’a 
battery coiiid not have reached Indur, if it had Futility or its 
continued the journey at the rate at which it was 
going, before 3 p.m.— equally clear from the narrative ““ v1, 

I have given of the events at Indur, tiiat Colonel Durand and 
the garrison could not have held out for the four aud a half 
hours which would have elapsed between his departure and the 
arrival of Captain Huiigortord. Further, it is tolerably certain 
that (,’aptain Hungerford’s battery, arriving at, any hour after the 

* Major Evans Boll speaks of tho distance between tho Residency uud JIau 
ns being' ten miles. It is so now by tko new road, lint by the load which 
existed in J8,)7, it was more nearly fourteen than thirteen miles, 

, f Colonel Durand to bovd Canning’s Private Secretary. . 
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complete investment of the Resiliency, diiven by nalivo diivcis, 
nilsupported by cavalry or infuntiy, would have been unable to 
hold its own aiiainst the luge hnce of all arms, which it would 
have found at imliir. However, Captain Hungoi foul returned to 
Mdu. Tim s ime evening, he took liis battery within tho fort 
'L'liatniglit, the regular tioops in Man, in conformity 
'laniiimiiy. with the arrangement made witli their brethren in 
the service of Ilolkar, broke out into revolt. They 
began, as usual, by tiling the moss-hou.se. They then shot 
dead tlicir colonel, 'Colonel I’latt., and their adjutant, Captain 
Fagan, who had gone down to the lines to reason with them. 
The cavalry troopers, likewi-e, killed their commandant, Major 
Hun is. Tim other officers escaped with their lives. 

On the iirst sound of tlie mutiny, Colonel Platt had called 
upon Captain llungeiford to turn out with his 
anuSth* 4 haltery. Captain Hunger ford proceeded to respond 
{?um sitii tu ^ ie oa H> hut by the time lie ai rived on the paradc- 
rum ‘ ' l ’ ground the mischief had been done and no enemy 
was to be f-een. Nothing foil upon his vision but tho blazing 
bungalows till then occupied by the oUlcers. In. this perplexity 
Hungerford directed fire to bo opened on the lines. Then 
]icured forth tlie Sipalns, libeiated from restraint. They 
]lushed on to Indur, effected a junction with the mutineers at 
that place, and subsequently made tlicir way to Dehli. 

Hungoi ford then, held the chief authority at the station. 

Occupying the fort which commands the military 
rtMReoftiw road from Bombay and the low country to tho 
iiiMwwiuy highlands of Central India, he was in a position to 
render excellent service. During tho absence of 
Duiand, he assumed the post of representative of the Govern¬ 
ment of India at the court of Ilolkar. Thu real authority 
however, still remained with Durand, whose course 1 now 
propose to follow. 

We left Durand with the garrison, the women, and children, 
Thervncun* evacuating the Residency at half-past 10, on the 
r°sidenc memor able 1st of July. Travers made a last effort 
.esi enej. i m q uet) ulic infantiy of the two Contingents to 
make but one charge. These men, however, had by this time 
become so infused with the mutinous spirit, that Travers at 
once recognised that the attempt was useless, and if persevered 
in, might be dangerous. lie managed, however, to collect tlio 
greater poition of the Dliopal cavalry, and though tliose refuged 
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to charge, they assumed an attitude sufficiently threatening to 
prevent pursuit. The next point to be considered was the 
direction in which they were to retire. 

The natural line of retreat was on Miiu. By that load alone 
was it likely that assistance could come. A letter 
had been dispatched for that assistance at a quarter 
to 9. That loiter could scarcely have reached the tine 
Colonel Platt before 10. Jt was just possible that 01 
Ihingerfoi'd niiuht be striking.' But it was equally possible, 
and more probable, that the letter might not have reached Mau. 
At a time when the native cavalry all over India were falling 
away by hundreds, it would havo been hazardous to carry out a 
military manieuvro, the safe execution of which depended on 
the fidelity of one solitary trooper. 

Still, in war something must he risked, and Durand and 
Travers were alike prepared to accept the chance i lwirm oimt- 
tliat Hungorford had started to meet them. But 
there was an insurmountable difficulty to Ihe retreat wiytfai-lr 
ou Man. In my description of the Residency, I nuit'intUu. 
have shown that the road to Mau passed near that building 
on its western front, and at a distance of about four hundred 
yardis from it crossed the Khan river. I have shown, likewise, 
that it passed by the cluster of buildings occupied by Ilolkai’s 
troops. Whon the Residency -was evacuated, not only was the 
entire length of that road in their possession, hut their right 
rested upon it, a few yards in front of the bridge and completely 
covering it. Had the men of our Contingents made one charge 
the enemy’s right might havo been forced hack and the bridge 
secured. But—as lias been already stated—the cavalry refused 
to act; the infantry, when appealed to by Travers, threatened- 
his life. The timely devotion of a Sipahi alone _ 
saved him. To move artillery without supports regaurroad, 
closo to and in face of an enemy flanking the moving 
body is, in war, impossible. Dor four hundred yards the 
retreating party would have been exposed to the fire of an enemy 
dated by victory. The attempt to cross that bridge would 
then have boon fatal to the entire party. Nor was it possible 
to cross the river itself above the bridge—for it had steep banks 
and was not fordable. I may add, with confidence, that even 
had the bridge been forced, the difficulties of the retreating 


* In point of fact lie did not leave Mau till r.oeu. 
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party, harassed 1 y a formidable enemy, would not have been 
lessened. 

But there was another bridge across the Khan, higher up, 
and beyond flic llesidenoy garden. This might 
nnd^u'iHy certainly have been crossed. But having cieased 
mt'/ithi' ' it wlioie would tlio party have been? To gain the 
q" - i"i. jj.[ u they would have had In wave for about 
six. hundred yards by the road on the loft bank of tbo Khiiu— - 
the onlv other traversable mad. To tin* point where that road 
meets the Mart road the rebels were nearer by tluec parts of tlio 
whole distance to be traversed Ilian were tbo ladies and the 
garrison. That is to say. the rebels, crossing by (be lower 
biidge, were about a quarter of a mile distant from that point, 
whilst the garrison, leaving the h’ebidency, would have to 
traverse more than a ruilo to reach it. Surely to attempt that 
road by the upper bridge would have been to draw Hither too 
large an order on the blindness of an enemy reeking in slaughter 
and Unshed with victory! 

Another reason for not attempting tho Mdu road was based 
on tbo disinclination of llie remaining cavalry to 
u.!r follow it. Tlieir hearts were in tlieir homos and 
luiwi! -with their families. Their homes and their families 
” 1-0111 were at Sihor— and Sihor was tho goal of tlieir 
hopes. 

Durand and Travers were forced then, most unwillingly, lo 
i renounce the idea of a retreat on Mou. The im- 
Tnlwrar- possibility of reaching that station being clear to 
Eo'nun them, ^ devolved on Durand to decide tlio direction 
in which to retire. In connection with this point a 
plain duty, he conceived, lay before him. 

I have already alluded to the Bombay column halted at 
Eewnns Anrangabdd. Under the circumstances of the case, 
wM haem- attacked byHolkar’stroops, with, as he undoubtedly 
fuili, thouc believed at the time, the sanction and concurrence of 
rlirc't e 1,1 driven out of Indur; cut off from Mdu; it 

seemed to Durand to be his plain duty, at any and 
every sacrifice, to make bis way to that column and urge its 
immediate advance. I-Ie believed that Central India was in the 
utmost peril; that the only mode of saving, or of promptly 
recovering it, lay in tho immediato advance of Woodburn’s 
column. He resolved then to push on towaids that column by 
way of Mundlesar. 
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The party started then on the Mandlesar road. But, after 
proceeding some distance, Travers found it might AttHBpts 
he within the range of possibility to communicate to move ua 
with Hunger ford. It had occurred alike Lo Durand lla " dle ® r ' 
and himself that it was just pos-ihle that Hunger ford's battery 
had started; that it would push on tu Indiir, and that 
liungorford, embarrassed by native drivers, might find himself 
in difficulties. To relieve liungorford, then, Travels wrote to 
him two notes, stating that Thu and had ('vacua!ed Indiir, and 
was endeavouring to ellect a retreat by the Simrol pass, The 
notes were despatched, c-aeli by tlio hand of a trooper, in the 
hope that, finding his way across country, one at least would 
reach Hungoiford. 

The troopers had not long started when reports from many 
quarters reached Durand that the Simrol pass was The s,mrot 
occupied by tlio cavuliy and artillery of Hollcar. r^ 
These wore, he was told, the very cavalry and pAynui- 
artillery whom TTolkar, to be rid of, had furnished 
with c image and supplies. Durand, nothing daunted, resolved 
to force this pass. But again he was baffled by his following. 
The Bhopal cavalry were willing enough to follow TbeBhopa 
the English residents to their own homes at Killer, ro¬ 
und to protect them from assault on the road; hut onomrtio 
they were not prepared to run any risk to escort 
them anywhere else. They positively refused to attempt the 
Simrol pass. They declared that they would go only to Kihor, 
in the first inslanuo—thenee to any station that might he named. 
No resource was loft, then, to Durand but to retire D nmn ricom- 
upou Silior. It was a bitter alternative, for it i>m«t to te- 
removed him from the line by which Geneial tlre 011 Slhor - 
’Woodbnru would have to advance. The distance, too, was long 
and wearisome for the ladies and children. More than that, it 
appt ared to be surrounded by danger. The leception of the 
fugitive party at Sihor was by no means assured. Durand 
could not be certain that the Begam of Bhopal would bo able 
to withstand the severe pressure that he well knew was put 
upon her, or that she would be able to restrain her excited 
Muhammadan subjects.* But there was no help for it. Could 


* General Travers, V.G., thus writes:—“When we reached Ashta” (in. 
Bhopal territory), “on the 8rcl of July the guard drawn up on the banks of 
the Purbatl, and aercBS our road, and the crowd with it, made many Uiiuk 
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lie have seen liis way to the Bombay column, via Mau, it is 
obvious he would have taken it. He could then liavo left his 
wife, then suffering, and the other ladies, in safety at Man, 
whilst he should proceed on his journey to the south. But the 
evidence is overwhelming that such a movement was impossible. 
Forced, then, to take the road to Sihor, he proceeded by rapid 
marches to that place, and arrived there on the 4th 
rh'ii's'oo of July with Lho guns and the Europeans who had 
oh of July, p-.ft fl 1( . Jndur Eusidouey on the morning of the 
1st of July, 

I have occupied many pages in treating this intoresiing episode 
Uiusun wbv i' 1 the gicat Indian mutiny, but the widely diver-e 
theaciryot views disseminated, since lus decease, regarding the 
ocptipiouj conduct of the principal actor, have imposed ujiou 
much “pace. mo the necessity of making my narrative of the 
events which happened at Indtir as clear and as precise as possible. 
It has been more than insinuated that Durand needlessly aban¬ 
doned his position ; that lie might have retired on Mau ; that ho 
was quite unequal to tho occasion. Such charges, if made anouy 
motisly, might have been left to he disposed of by the judgment 
of those who knew Durand in India. But they have assumed 
the garb and the title of History. It was necessary, 
spneriiUy.it- therefore, that their baselessness should bo made 
sumduiit clear by History. And no one will assert that, for 
such a purpose, the narrative of the events at Indur 
in these pages is too long. 

What, in fact, in a few words, was the conduct so carped at, 
■Summary of But, in reality, so noble and meritorious, of Colonel 
iiiiniiui'i Durand, in tho-c dark days which intervened 

between the 14th of May and the 4th of July 1857 ? 
That conduct has been clearly, fairly, and briefly summed up in 
a manner which cannot be improved upum “ Without the aid 
of any European force,” summarises the writer of Central India 
in 1857, “he had succeeded in maintaining himself at Indur for 
six weeks after the outbreak at Dehli, by isolating tho 
contingent troops, a irl playing- them off against tho regulars. 
When, contrary to his wishes, the two were allowed to come 
into contact, the fidelity of the Contingents gave way, and. 


their lost hour had coroe. Tin; women and children weie (Unmounted from 
the limber.-, and the guns got ieady tor action, when a mcBbuigcr aniveil to 
announce it was the Guard of Honour 1 It was a ruliof.” 
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gradually, tlio circle of insurrection closed upon Indiir. At last, 
driven out of the Residency by a combination of treachery and 
cowardice, he made a good, soldierly retreat, in the face of 
over whelming masses, veiling his weakness by a show of force, 
and marched into Bihor without tho loss of gun, standard, or 
trophy.” 

Such was tho conduct of this noble representative of the 
English lace up to the 4th of July. Ilis subsequent Hr imcrah 
action neither belied his reputation, nor conduced i<>Hiniwus- 
less to the securitj 1 ' of British interests in Central 
India. Artiving at Bihor, Durand s'ayed there hut one day, 
and then started off for Hoshangabad, on tho southern bauk of 
tho Narbada, in tho hope of being able to communicate with 
General Wood burn. At Hoshangahad ho hcaid of the mutiny 
of the regular troops at Mau, and of their departure from that 
station, hold, t henceforward, in secuiity by Hunger ford’s 
battery. Secure, then, of Mau, Durand was anxious that 
Woodburn’s force should makosafe tho line of the Narbada, and 
thus interpose a barrier “between the blazing north and the 
smouldering south.” But here he mot with an unexpected 
difficulty. Mr. Plowden, the Commissioner of the ursestiif 
Central Provinces, under the impression that the “k]™- 0,1 
rising at Mau had been fatal to all the Emopeaus wouiumns 
stationed there, was urging General Woodburn to ™ lu,n ' 1- 
throw up the lino of the Narbada, and to march on Nagpiir. 
Durand strongly protested agaiusr tlio adoption of a course of 
action which would have roused Central India against us. He 
wrote to the Government of India; he wrote to Air, Plowden; 
ho wrote to General Wood Irani. He even authorised the officers 
commanding military posts to disregard any orders they might 
receive to abandon their positions on the Narbadti. But he did 
more. Keenly sensible of the necessity for prompt action, of 
the delays entailed by correspondence, and of the value of 
enforcing his arguments by his personal prusen.ee, Durand 
started for Aurangabad, where he believed Woodburn’s column 
still to be. On his way, the gratifying intelligence reached 
him that his urgent requisitions for the advance of the column 
had been successful; that General Woodburn had returned to 
Puna in bad health; that Brigadier Stuart had succeeded him, 
with orders to push on at once, and that the column j 0 i n s that 
was on its way to Mau via Asirgarh. To Asfrgarh, “H” 1 ™ “ 
then, Duiand Iiuriied. His presence there, was a ‘ t " s " r 

von. in, 51 
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tower of strength. He impressed his own energy on every one 
present with the force. There were no further delays. Press¬ 
ing Onwards, the column traversed the pass of Simrol on the 
1st of August, and entered Man on the following 
*S%rSXF day, just in time to escape the difficulties which the 
rainy season would have entailed upon them. The 
lino of the Narbada was saved. 

In this rescued position, for the present, I must leave Central 
India, to glance at the condition of affairs in the bordering 
States of luijphtami.aml then to record how the action in the 
Native States affected Mr. Colvin and Agra, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


RISORR]: LAWlHSJfCK ANJ1 Ti.WPLTAXA. 

E.vjtutana —ilio country of tlic Rajputs—comprises eighteen 
native States/ seventeen of which were ruled by „ ... 

Hindus of the purest blood—the eighteenth, Tonic, “ lJP Un “' 
by the Muhammadan descendant of the famous freebooter, Amir 
Khun. To most of theso States was assigned a, political officer, 
but the chief of all these, the Governor-General's Agent 
for the general control of Eajputana, was Colonel George 
St. Patrick Lawrence, brother ol' Sir Henry and of Sir John 
Lawrence. 

To Colonel George Lawrence had Leon allotted many of the 
great qualities of his famous brothers. He was ^ 
high-spirited, conscientious, decided, a lover of truth a a!™ 
and justice, frank, and straightforward. He had L,l " reric ''' 
seen a great deal of service. As a cavalry officer he lrul, in his 
younger days, earned distinction. As a political he had played 
a considerable part during the arrangements which followed the 
conquest of Afghanistan. After the murder there, which he wit¬ 
nessed, of the envoy, and the annihilation of our army, he had 
shared tho captivity of Eyre, of Colin Mackenzie, and 
of tho last survivors of General Elphinstone’s army, tJfer!” 
Employed in the most responsible position at Pesha¬ 
war after the first Sikh war, he was taken piisoner by tho 
Afghan allies of the Sikhs during the second. Released after 
tho peace conquered at Gujrat he continued to give to tho 
Government able and conscientious service in the political 
department, latterly at Mewar in Eajputana. lu March 1857, 


* These states are Udaipur or Mewar, Jaipur, Jodhpur or Maruar, Tiiiudi, 
Kntit. Jlutliiwar, Tonic, KaiuuH, Kishugurli, Dholpur, Bharatpifr, Alvvar, 
liduimT, Jaisahiur, Piruai, Dougarpur, lianawtiu, uuil t’ai tiibgarh. 
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on the transfer of his brother Sir Henry to tho higher post of 
Chief Commissioner of OlhIIi, Colonel George 
^2" w Lawrence was appointed to act for Sir Janies Outram 
,\l'.H tfnr_ as political agent to the Governor-General for the 
' ' Jl '" ,uu ' whole of Jfajputana. It was a post for which ho 
was extremely well fitted, for George Lawrence was not only a 
nmn of exceptional ability, lint ho possessed to an extent equal 
to that of his brothers, Henry and John, the power of quickness 
of decision under difficult circumstances, which is the true 
strength of a man exercising authoiity. 

In conformity with the prevailing custom Colonel Lawrence 
moved in the month of April to Abu, a mountain in tlie 
tiiroln territory upwards of five thousand feet above the 
sea. All was quiet then in Uajputana. Under the fostering 
Tll „ suzerainty of the British the Eajput dynasties had 

i'i\” uriiie keen, during the preceding forty years, gradually 

tnuimi* recovering from the wounds inflicted upon them by 
siipiLiimcy. the IIouso of Tainnir, and from the severer gashes 
they had suffered from the Marathi marauder and the Pindiiri 
plunderer. They were now protected, and they and their sub¬ 
jects were gradually reaping tin- benefits of tlmt most efficient 
protection. If any of the officials holding high political and 
administrative office under the Government, of India had reason 
to regard with a light heart the future as affecting bis duties 
and his charge, that official was the Agent to the Govornoi- 
General in Uajputana. 

Colonel Lawrence went to Abu in Apiil, then, with serenity 
Aptii. and confidence, nor had ho any reason to feel un- 
Col '!'!jV ens y ^h® aocmm t of the mutiny of the 10th of 
uf"tij’ imuu, y May at Mirath roughly startled him. The in- 
at Mfia n. tulligence of this event reached Abu tlie 19th of 
May. Colonel Lawrence at once comprehended its iiuportanco 
in all its bearings. His long connection with the native army 
had not weakened a judgment naturally keen and searching. 
He savv- that the Earhampur mutiny, the Barraclrpur outbreak, 
the Mirath rising, were no isolated acts., duo to some local 
grievance, hut that each of these constituted a scone in one 
and the same tiagedy. He saw at a glance, in fact, that the" 
whole army was contaminated. 

His first thought directed itself naturally to the province 
The cnmiiiion upfler Ms charge. What, in fact, was the con- 
oi iaOputuni. dition of Uajputana ? Its population numbered ton 
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millions of men subject to piolocferl kind's: it comprised an 
area of a hundred thousand square miles ; within that area were 
fivo thousand native troops of all arms, belonging to the British 
army, all of whom Colonel Lawrence, in liis inmost heart, knew 
would take the first favourable opportunity to mutiny: within 
that area, excluding some twenty sergeants attached to the 
native infantry regiments, thore was not a single European 
soldier lit for duty. The nearest station hold by English troops 
was the station of Diaii, in the Presidency of Bombay, about a 
hundred and fifty miles from Abu. 

Such then was tho position—a pvovinco inhabited by ten 
million natives, guarded by live thousand ill-disposed 
soldiers, piesided over by a Colonel in the British iuTjil^j 11 
army with some twenty or thirty British officers at 1 

his disposal, watching the certain approach of tho 
wave of mutiny ! It was a position to test the stuff that was 
in a man ! How did Colonel Lawrence meet it P 

One of tho first thoughts that occurred to him was that the 
arsenal at Ajmir must at all hazards be scoured. 

Ajnur is a strip of British territory in the heart of 
llajputana, separated from the British provinces of 
tho North-West by Jaipur, Tonk, and other allied states. Tho 
capital, an ancient and famous city, bearing tho same names, con¬ 
tains the mausoleum of the first Muhammadan saint of India, 
to whoso tomb Akbar and his successors frequently made 
pilgrimages. Close to this city, and commanded by the heights 
outside it, was an old and dilapidated fort, and within the fort 
was an arsenal capable of furnishing a siege train of great 
strength, guns, muskets, and ammunition; and containing a 
large quantity of specie.* This arsenal was, when i, parrTO( , rl 
the mutiny broke out, under charge of the light by Astir ettj 
company of the loth Begiment of Native Infantry, 
a regiment notoriously disaffected. But, after the had news 
fiom Mir a th, tho military authorities at Nasinibad, p, Tlmv rein _ 
acting on a curious principle, somewhat analogous bowl limner 
to that of setting a thief to catch a thief,j had 


* Th " Mutinies in Jidjpuldna, by Iltudus Pilchard. 

t '"When tho excitement began, in consequence of tho news from hffrnlh, 
the giomulier company of tho lath Native Infantry was sent, ostensibly to re¬ 
inforce tho light company in tho foot, in reality to net ns a check upon it. This 
may appear a curious arrangement to some of my readers, as, if the protection 
ot the tint was the object aimed at, it could scarcely ho attained by doubling the 
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strengthened the liglit company by adding to it tlic grenadier 
company of the same regiment, Tlie arsenal at Ajnrii, 
containing tlio wnh'riel for the whole of IMjpiii linn, was, 
then, when the news of the Miratli outbreak reached 
Colonel Lawrence, under the protection of two companies of 
a native ngime-ut which all hilt its own officers knew to bo 
disaffected. 


It was most important to place this arsenal as soon as 
i .iiindlow- possible in secure hands. As quick as thought. 
Kurt-. 1111 , 111011 -. them, Colonel Lawrence despatched a requisition to 
triv |i. til,m the officer commanding at JJisa to despatch a light 
dm. field force to enable him at the samo time to assnro 

the safety of the arsenal and to overawe the regular nativo 
troops at Kashahad. The force was despatched, hut boforo it 
could airivo, the Commissioner of Ajmer, Lientonant- 
iiiwriN Colonel Dixon, aeling- on the inspiration of a dying 
man—for he survived hut a fow days—had made 
the arsenal safe. This officer, feeling, as Colonel 
Lawrence felt, that the caste question was a most important 
fad or in the movements of the, native army—that it was in 
fact the question of the hour—bethought him of the regiment, 
of which, in fact, lm was commandant, raised for civil duties 
and appertaining exclusively to Eajputiina, composed entirely 
of low-caste men, men who had no sympathy with tho 
liialimanical prejudices of the regular army. This regiment 
was the Mail-ward battalion, quartered at Eiaur, a little place 
south-west of Kasuubud on tho Dfsd road. Without the delay 
of a single day Dixon ordered Lieutenant Carnell, his second in 
command, to inarch at once with a hundred men of his battalion 
OajiHJ’a ll P utl Ajmer. Carnell replied by acting with tho 
liHWiptllUfo most praiseworthy promptitude. Malang a forced 
inarch of thirty-seven miles, ho surprised the 
Sip&hfs before they liad concerted their plans wiUi their 
s«Mi,e (!<jmrfulos at head-quarters. The new arrivals at 
h-tnai. fm(,Q f: °ok charge of the arsenal, and the regular 
troops were sent hack to Nasirobad. 1 
This movement saved Eujpiitaua.* 'The law-caste Mail's 1 


ftwagin of a, tmitomus gairiain ; hut the prenndicr i-ommny was eenoralh- 
suppoa, cl to be l&s tamfe.l, ,.i- rather, I si,odd Bay, more ft,,,, f mm tuapirioii 
lUnii me ic&t, and, m thoan days, we wise all deceived alike.” —The Mutinies 
*" li'UtiiUdnd. The author belonged to the 15th Native Infantry. 

* It cannot he doubted that if tho ar.-ennl at Ajmir had Mon into tho 
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continued to the end faithful to their European lords. To 
show his appreciation of their good service and coindLm- 
thoir loyalty, Colonel Lawrence raised on his own rena> raws 
authority a second battalion Irorn the men of their ii.ttawnof 
tribe. Subsequently he did even more. Ho recoin- MdlI '- L ’' 
mended that both battalions should enjoy all the privileges 
of regular native regiments, and this recommendation was 
complied with. 

To return. Colonel Lawrence, secure, on learning of Colonel 
Pixon’s successful notion, regarding the ai serial and important 
position of Ajmir, turned his attention to Iho native princes 
with whom lie was officially connected. Heeling Hay 23 . 
that it was above all things necessary to maintain lit- address 
before their eyes a soveicign position, and to insist 
upon their fulfilling the duties which piotected nnjpuums 
princes owed to the paramount power, Colonel Lawrence 
on the 23rd issued to them a proclamation, In this procla¬ 
mation he called upon them to preserve peace within their 
borders, to concentrate their troops on the frontiers of their 
respective States, so that they might bo available to aid the 
British, to show zeal and activity in dealing with any body 
of rebels who might attempt to traverse their territories. 
Whilst thus requiring tlio co-operation of the native princes, 
Colonel Lawrence warned the commandants at the several 
stations to act with promptness and vigour, and he made the 
request to the Government of Bombay, that any European 
troops, returning from Persia, who might be required for 
service in the North-West Provinces, should be sent to Agra via 
Gujrat and Kdjputand, 

Tho two military stations garrisoned by the native regular 
army, in tho province under Colonel Lawrence’s NM f u - )tlJll 
control, wore Na.smtMd and Nimaclri The regi- und Nimacti 
meiits and batteries at these stations being entirely usoma" 
native, it was not to be expected, ancl Colonel whotly ny 
Lawrence did not expect, that they would escape Ilahve tro< ' ! ’ iU 
the general infection. lienee tho precaution ho had taken to 
send to Disa for troops. It was a wise and prudent precaution, 
hut unfortunately the troops could not march so quickly as the 
rumour which heralded their appioaeli. Before they could 


hands of the mutineers, anil with it the oitv, Rajptitana would have been loA 
tor tho time.—I’richiud 3 Mutinies in IidjjtiUduu, pages 39, 40. 
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arrive tlie mischief had boon accomplished. They were able, 
however, to a great extent to repair it. 

Tho ganisuu of Nasinibud consist im 1 of the folh and 30th 
B Kogiments of Nutivo Infantry, a battery of native 
'uonnl'iif' Artillery, and the 1st Bombay Lancers. Reports 
Sjtiui«J regarding the bail disposition of the men of the 15th 
had been circulated in tho station very soon after 
the arrival of the nows of tho Mirath outbreak. But their officers 
considered these reports greatly exaggerated, believing that, 
although i heir men might follow the lead of others, they would 
not show the way. The i esult showed that they wore mistaken. 
In consequence of tho prevalent rumours every possible 
precaution for the safety of tho station had been 
taken. The cantonment was patrolled every night 
by parties of tho 1st Lancers—believed to bo 
faithful—the guns were kept limbered up and loaded with grape. 
But about 3 o’clock on tho afternoon of the 28th of May some 
■u men of the 15th suddenly rushed to the guns, with 

Tim siT.iijis loaded muskets, and declared themselves in revolt, 
them mutiny. rpp Q g m]s almost simultaneously opened fire. Tho 
officers galloped down to the lines and attempted to bring their 
men to reason, but, in vain. Muskets were pointed, in some 
eases tired, at them, and they wore warned to bo oil'. Tho 
30th Ilegimeut, which till then had remained quiescont, ap¬ 
parently in a state of hesitation, joined tho rovolters about 
4 o’clock. There still remained theLaucers. These at least,it was 
hoped, would remain true. In this belief tho infantry and artillery 
officers joined them, intending with them to charge tho rebels. 
They did charge, or rather, thoy pretended to charge. The first 
n,direction discharge of tho gnu loaded with grape made them 
m the falter and break their ranks. Their gallant officers, 
u '“ ry ' hoping to incite them by their example, galloped on, 
charging home; only, however, in many cases, to bo wounded 
or killed. One of them, Newbery, was cut down and hacked to 
pieces, Captain Spottiswoodo also was killed, and two officers, 
Captain Hardy and Lieutenant Lock, were badly wounded. 
The officers, '^ en ** was that, feeling all their efforts useless, the 
la'ilfn, an i surviving officers resolved to retreat and accompany 
forw.uu“" ! ^ le ladies to BiYmr. These had been sent outside 
tvucuain the cantonments when tho first shot was fired, 
t if.button. q'] iere |ji e officers found them, and escorted them all 
that night and till 11 o’clock the next morning to their dcstiua- 
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1 ion. There was Im t one casualty—Colonel Penny of the Lancers 
dying of heat apoplexy on tho road. 

Munich lies about a hundred and fifty miles south of 
Nasirabad. The troops at Litis station consisted 
of tho 72ml llogiment of Native Infantry, tho 7th 
Eegiment of tho Gwaliar contingent, and the wing of the 1st 
Bengal Cavalry. Sudden firing of houses, reports fiom tho 
lines, and tlio unwonted presence of strangers, had foreshadowed 
for some time past a rising at tins station. Yet tho men loudly 
protested their fidelity and their indignation at the conduct of 
their brethren. All remained quiet till the 3rd of June. 
That day, full information was received of tho events at 
Nasirabad oti the 28th. That night about 10 o’clock tho firing 
of two guns announced to the officers that tho men had risen. 
Fortunately at Munich thero was a fortified square, Jun , 3 
which had boon prepared as a place of lefuge in Tiiendng 
case of an emergency. Its defonco, however, had tl,CT0 - 
been entrusted to the men of the 7th Eegiment of tho Gwaliar 
contingent. Tho officers on tho first sound of mutiny rushed 
to this square, and found tho left wing of that regiment 
entering it, whilst tho men of the right wing were lining the 
ramparts. The officers spoko cheerfully and encouragingly to 
the mon. These promised fidelity, many declaring that lhoy 
would rather dio than surrender. Delusive were their promises. 

At 4 o’clock in the morning tho Sipahis guarding the fort 
mutinied despite the protestations of their officers, and filed 
out to join their comrades in tho plunder of the station. No 
officers lost their lives, hut there were some hair-breadth 
escapes. The wife of a sergeant and her three children were 
murdered before they could reach the fort. Ultimately tho 
Europeans succeeded in making thoir escape to riicofficois 
a village some fifty miles from Udaipur. Thence, w®* 
many of thorn being women and children, they t0 apil ‘ 
despatched two of thoir party, Barnes of the artillery and 
Bose of tho infantry, to solicit aid from the Band, in consultation 
with tho political agent, Captain Showers. That prince 
promptly complied; Captain Showers himself, accompanied by tho 
Biio of Bedla and by Captain Barrios, at once set out with a party • 
of tho Mowar horso, to bring in the fugitives. Tho village was 
duly readied, and the fugitives were escorted to Cdaipur by the 
gallant Bao of Bedlii. Meanwhile the rebel Sipahis at Nimach, 
after burning all the houses in tho station hut one, and plunder- 
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ing tlie treasury, li.'ul made, by way of Agra, for Dohli. Tlioir 
• i] ‘(‘rations on tlie rear ol' our force, there and their sudden as¬ 
sault, on Agra, will he related presently. 

Intelligence of the mutiny at Nasiraluhl reached Colonel 
Tunc j ° Lawrence at Abu ori tlie 1st of Juno. lie started 
at once for Biaur so ns to be close to tlie scene of 
-wynns ac ^ on- () n hi s arrival at Bidur he found himself 
n s nmiii nominated Brigadier-General in command of all the 
ri.itM.i linjM- troojis in Jiajputami. Almost his first act was to 
m.’i-fimo ,u. repair of the dilapidated fort” of A.jmfr, 

and to store it willi provisions. But a general can do nothing 
without an army, and at the moment of receiving his grade, 
General Lawrence had not fifty European soldiers 
MouiCTfc at ^ lis tlisposal. The native regular troops had 
mutinied and taken themselves off. Tho contingunt 
corps attached to several of the native courts wore, as a rule, 
not to he trusted. Unlike the men of tho Mairwdfd battalion 
they wore composed of Hindus—with whom food is a religion. 

But very soon the results of the earlier inspirations of 
General Lawrence began to manifest themselves. On tho 12th 
of June there arrived at Nashfibad tho force for 
TSTotSv” which he had made a requisition on Lisa. This 
force consisted of four hundred men of Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s 83rd; the 12th Bombay Native Infantry; and a troop 
" of European Horse Artilloiy. He at once ordered a hundred 
Rt-owut’a- lnen t0 Ajmir to reinforce tho Maira stationed there. 
Na'srTiiti General Lawrence then made that placo his lioad- 
r, ‘ ■“ ’ quarters, making constant visits, however, to Biaur 
and N'asira.bad.j 

* It ‘-huuhl be stated Hint on tlie summit of tho hill commanding Ajmir, 
and commanding the magazine and tho city, wna another and a smaller fold 
close to it shrine of the Muhammadan eniut already spoken of. Not having 
at hia disposal a sufficient number of men to guard the fort. General Lawrence 
outlasted the defence of this post. to the Muhammadans of the shrine, the 
chief priests of which hud satisfactorily proved that it was their interest as its 
guardians to remain faithful to the British. They were true to the end, per¬ 
forming the garrison duties with zeal and fidelity till tho danger had passed away, 
t “ During June and July I resided alternately between Ajmir, Biaur, and 
' Nnsiribad, as I deemed my presence necessary at each place with reference to 
my military ns well as civil and political duties. Aly lioud quarters wore, 
however, at Ajmir, where I resided in the Doohit Bsigh, close to the city, witli 
a native officer's party of the Mnuwdra batlaliou as my only gumd. When 
at. Ajmir I tuner once allowed the routine of civil duties to be interrupted, 
but held open court, almost daily visiting tlie city, where, nltkangh Jj e vee arid 
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After tlio revolt of tlio native troops at Niinach, General 
Lawrence Intel caused tliat place to be occupied by 
detachments from the contingents of Mewar, Kota, isYuiach 
aud Butidi. lie had no choice, for at the moment no 
other troops w ore availaldo. A few indications, however, soon 
showed him that those men were as little to he trusted as were 
their Incthren in the line. He took, then, an early 
opportune ty of replacing them by a detachment from 
the troops but just airived from Disa. 

But it was impossible for General Lawionce to bo everywhere ; 
it was impossible that ho should be able to demon- 
slrato personally to all the native sovereigns and 
chieftains with whom he was officially connected 
that the knell of British rule liad not sounded; it 
v as impossible for him to enact at each native capital the policy 
which had been bo successful at AjnnT. It is essential, therefore, 
to record tint, whilst General Lawrence by his personal exer¬ 
tions and prompt action saved the great arsenal of Ajnur and 
recovered the two military centres of Nasu-ahad and Niinach, 
his lieutenants at Jaipur, at Jodhpur, and at Bliaratpur, nobly 
seconded his efforts. To tlio action of these, and of one other, 
I propose now to devote a few pages. 

The agent at Jaipur was Major "William Edeh, an officer 
possessing ability, firmness, aud discretion. Tlio 
reigning Tiiijuh of Jaipur, Maharajah Bam Singh, ^Ta^.' 1 ’ 1 ' 111 
owed his throne, his education, it might almost bo 
said his life, to tlio British. He had boon extremely well 
educated, was naturally intelligent, and, being well jj l£mSingI , 
acquainted with the history of Kujputdnn during the °i J Z~ 
latter days of the Mughul sway and the entire period pur ' 
of Marathi! oppression, he was profoundly convinced that his own 
safety, the permanence of his mle, and tlia prosperity of his 
subjects, wore bound up in the maiutenanee of the British 
suzerainty. The tale ot the oppressions and tyran- jns reason? 
nies suffered by his ancestors and their subjects 
during the short period which had elapsed between hrmaimoi- 
tlie withdrawal of that suzerainty and its restora- r,lle - 
turn—tlio period lietweu 1805 and 1818—was still fresh in the 
minds of the prince and of his people. Major Eden then experi- 

gnllcTi tiroes were always to bo seen, I war alivajs treated with tlio greatest 
respect.’’— Forty 1'tars' &rvice in India, by Lieutenant-General Sir George 
Lawrence. 
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onoeil no (lifiicully with tho Maharajah. ITo was as eager to show 
his loyalty a* Major Eden was to demand it. Tho same spirit 
animated his people generally. Unhappily it was not so with 
his army. The Sip.ihis composing it had come, for tho most part, 
from the lecnu ting grounds which had supplied IhoBritish liativo 
army, and they were influenced hy the same feelings of distrust and 
hostility. Here, too, as at Gwalior, as at lndur, it was plainly 
shown that, when tlxo fanaticism of an Oriental 
'pHiu’/h nut people, is thoroughly aroused, not oven their h'ajali 
-luretibv —tlioir father as all consider him, Ihoir god as somo 

imtueps delight to stylo him—not evoit tlioir Elijah can 
hand them against their convictions. Five thousand of tho 
Maharajah’s troops wore indeed put in tho hold:-—they even 
marched towards tho districts of Mathura and Gurguon with tho 
avowed mission to maintain order and re-establish civil govern¬ 
ment. But it quickly appeared that, if tho maintenance) of 
order and the re-establishment of civil government were to 
involve tho necessity of lighting tho revolted tiipahis, tlio 
Jaipur troops would neither maintain the ono nor 
toriap-Tar ie-establish the other. Like tho Sihor cavalry, they 
i .r toe Eng- W ere prepared to dofend European fugitives, but 
they would not wage an aggressivo warfare. Tlioir 
views in this respect having boon practically established, tho 
five thousand Jaipur troops were recalled to their own territory. 
At Jodhpur, the agent ivas Captain Monck-Mason, highly 
gifted, energetic, and possessing tact and judg- 
ipi r. men ^ TL'bo position of Jodhpur was peculiar. 
Its Elijah, Takht Singh, transferred in 1843 from tlio throne of 
Idor to that of Jodhpur, ou tho failure of hereditary 
B ‘ y snstu k,,k issue in the family of the deceased ruler of the latter 
State, had not succeeded in conciliating tho respect 
or the affections of his subjects. He had shown himself 
avaricious, caieloss of affairs, difficult of access. 
pJwliaSlmt. Many of his tlmkurs, or nobles, ivere extremely ill- 
disposed towards him; some woro in veiled, others 
even in open, rebellion. Tho Mahar&jah liimsolf had no lovo 
for liis Suzerain, Still he was not blind to the fact that, in the 
state of ill-feoling that existed between him and his nobles, it 
behove him to cling to the British as liis surest anchoring 
1 ‘nwBtnnaU ground. He placed, therefore a small contingent— 
^niinseiitat two thousand men and six guns—at the agent’s 
m'tiiejjritisu. disposal. Up to tho cud of June, then, imuters 
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looked well in Jodlipiir. The events that succeeded belong to 
a subsequent period of this history. 

At Bharalpur, tire agent was Major Nixon. The prompt 
action of the Durbar of the minor Elijah, and tlio 
mutiny of the troops of this principality, have been ' laratl ’ ur ' 
already related.- 1 

At Alwar there was no political agent. The Eao Elijah. 
Bondi Singh, at once placed a small contingent at A1 
tiro disposal of the British. Ilis death, however, 
almost immediately aft or wards, and the complications that 
ensued in his own State, rendered the proffered aid for all 
practical purposes nugatory. 

There remains to bo noticed Udaipur, the most ancient and 
the most venoiatcd of all the States of Bixjputana. UdiiijJlil 
The name of the liana was Sarup Singh. He, like 
the Elijah of Jodhpur, "as not on good terms with his nobles. 
The British agent at this court was Captain Lionel captutu 
Showers. When the news of the Mirath mutiny i-wwi 
reached Eajputana, Captain Showers was at Abu, ‘ lm "‘- r8 ' 
with other officers the guests of Colonel Lawrence. Captain 
Showers was ordered to leave Abu and to return to his pobt at 
Udaipur. In the opinion of his chief, however, his movements 
in that direction had not been sufficiently rapid.f Nor did his 
subsequent proceedings meet more with General Lawrence’s 
approval, and at a Inter date that officer was under the necessity 
of reporting to the Government Captain Showers’s “repeated 
acts of disobedience and defiance of his authority.” The 
rrltimato result was the removal of Ca.pl ain Showers from 
political employment; tlio immediate consequence, llIgnptiril ,, a[ 
a jar in the communications which it was neces- of WcoiJ 
saiy that the agent for the Governor-General coioneitaw- 
in Eajputami. should maintain with the staff of renc», 
officers through whom he woiked with the native “nssqoencei. 
princes.! 

* VMe page 101. 

f “He \vu s my guest at Abu when lire news of the Mil iltli outbreak rt ached 
us. imd, when every officer liuirii d to bis post, lio alone, loitered there and cu 
route., anti my orders to hasten to Udaipur were dhivg.udcd. 1 ’-—Sir Georgs ° 
Lawrence to Sir John Kaye. 

X Captain, now General, Lionel Showers having protested, in the manner 
natural to him, against this brief criticism of his conduct, X fin constrained to 
place on record the official opinion, formed, after a patient investigation of the 
case of Captain Showers, by tho Council of the Governor-General of India, 
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I have endeavoured thus briefly to describe tlio oomli lion of 
Suimmiyor Bajputiina up to tlie cud of June, 18.57. We see the 
( ou.ml i shock of the mutiny broken, the great arsenal saved, 
rWuct'Tn 8 the principal native chiefs confirmed in their loyalty, 
it.ijjiui.tnJ. l,y the vigorous and decided action of Colonel 
Lawrence. It. is true that the regular regiments located in the 
two military centres had revolted. But Colonel Lawrence had 
recoveied those centres. In Bajputand, in a word, dofianco had 
been met by defiance, force by force. Events proved this 
principle to be a sound one. Compare the instant relief of the 
regular garrison at Ajmir by troops who could be trusted, with 
the hesitation evinced at Agra, Allahabad, Bdndrds, Ddnaptir, 
and Barrackpur. The policy first mentioned saved British 
interests without impel filing a single life; the second led 
through a sea of slaughter to the same results. Had Bdjputdnd 
which was risen, it is difficult to see how Agra could have held 
s-avai by his 0 ut, liow our force before Delili could have lutiin- 
KcSl’and tained its ground. And that Bajputand did not rise 
iurcsi.;iit. due to the prompt, decided, and fai-seeing action 
of Colonel George St. Patrick Lawrence. 

The mutinous regiments are hurrying out of Bajputand. It 
is time now that I should bring back tlie reader to tlio fortress 
which they are hoping to surprise and capture. 

presided nvor by tlio merciful and lenient Lord Cunning. Having read 
and considered the charges brought against Captain Showers by liis official 
superior, and the replies to those charges by that officer, the Governor- 
General in Council addressed, the 24th Ecbnmiy, 1 SCO, a letter to tlio 
Governor-General's Agent for Ihijptftana, which, after reviewing Captain 
.Showers’ conduct in detail, thus concluded: “ On n foil review of ull the pro¬ 
ceedings set forth in the correspondence, and especially of the particular in¬ 
stance* above adverted to, His Excellency cannot, avoid the conclusion that 
Captain SlioweiB, notwithstanding his good abilities and his zeal for the 
public service, does not possess either the judgment or tlio temper required in 
nu officer entrusted witli political duties. His conduct 1ms been marked by 
an unjustifiable opposition to the orders of his superior, needless disputes 
with other offieets, and a desire to meddle with the duties which do not 
belong to him. He inis failed to profit by the warning formerly addressed to 
him on tliis head, His Excellency therefore dismisses Captain Showers from 
tiic Itap litani Agency, and directs that Ins services ho placed at tlio disposal 
p ot tile Siilitnry Department. You will accordingly lake measures to leliove 
Captain Si owers at once.” 

Tills Older was never cancelled, and, thm ph Lord Lawrence subsequently 
gave Captain Showers another trial by allowing him to act for a few mouths 
•ts Political Agent at Gwaliiir, lie assured me that “ he bitterly repented his 
kindness.” .bur a further notice of this officer sec Appilidix A, 
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CHAPTER V. 

Agra and sassiui. 

The events recorded in the three preceding chapters affected, 
more or less intensely, the situation at Agi a. That, Agruntiic 
situation was becoming, towards the latter end of tan r.inmuti 
June, difficult to maintain. Du ling that mouth the “ fJun '' 
entire country on the right bank of the Jaumali, oil which tiro 
city stood, had pronounced against the British. 

Nor were any reassuring signs visible on the loft bank. 
There, whore the light of day was not entirely shut 
out, the lurid flaino of insurrection alone was visible, 

In a word, towards the fomth week of June, the 
capital of tlie North-West Provinces had become entirely 
isolated. But her worst days had not even then dawned upon 
her. 

The mutiny at Clwaliar had occurred on tlio 14th of June, 
During the following days tlio fugitives had been j !pc ,, t | ll([ „ , lf 
gradually arriving at Agra. They were received ui« luginvn 
there with all the kindness and consideration due to riim0 " ul ' ur - 
suffering humanity, their wants were supplied, and their 
comforts were attended to. Up to this time the idea of retiring 
within the fort had not again been mooted. The defence of 
the station had been entrusted to tbe volunteer ijuposuiii. 
levies, and these bad latterly been placed under the tn»p,ut 
command of an officer in active seivice, Major 
Preudergast. Besides these were the regular European troops 
before alluded to, numbering altogether about six hundred and 
fifty fighting men. 

In addition to these defenders was another body in whom the 
Lieutenant-Goveinor, Mr. Colvin, and the rnagis- Mr. ivuiu 
trate, Mr. Drummond, were unhappily disposed to umimimd 
place confidence. These were the native police, place conn- 
tlie leading spirits oi whom were, to a man, wuhei/oace. 
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Muhammadans.* If’ the ovidonco of those who wore at Agra,, 
and who enjoyed oppoituuitio.s of noting iho conduct of these 
men is to be trusted, the confidence reposed in them was entirely 
misplaced. They were in communication with tho several 
bodies of mutinous men on tho right bank of Iho Jamnah. It 
was in response to their entreaties that those hitter turned their 
steps towards Agra. They harassed and opposed the officers 
who wore engaged in victualling the fort; they intercepted 
communication with tho world out sido Agra; and 
t'luatwuiihy" they showed in various ways, unmistakably to all 
Gxeopt to Mr. Drummond and tho Lieutenant- 
Governor, that they too wero watching their opportunity.! 
Meanwhilo, towards the end of tho third week of June, tho 
rumour gradually filled tho air ill at tho regular 
fii-m'om'sWf. troops who had revolted atNfmaoh and at NasuALad, 
recruiting their strength by taking up stray revolted 
bodies in their course, wore marching direct upon Agra, livery 
item of ascertained information pointed to the conclusion that 
the rumour was true. Tho strength of the force was thou 
estimated to bo about two thousand six hundred men with 
twelve guns. 

Tho virtual confirmation of this rumour decided Mr. (Jolvin. 
Mr, eohtn Certain now that tho rohols wovo approaching Agra, 
S'siir°m™t Av i^ L tho intention of attacking it, Iho Lieu tenant- 
"UhmUio Governor felt how his position would lie hampered 
f “ rt ’ by tho necessity of defending the non-combatant 
population of a largo and straggling statiou. At tho end of 
June, therefore, ho uuthoiised the retirement within tho fort of 
the helpless members of tho Christian population. Iiut, whilst 
he did this, he, with a fatuity which is inexplicable, forbade the 
but limits transfer to the place of refuge of “any property 
the amount beyond tho sent of allowance which a Drench 
toiioTiored Customs’ House officer at Calais or Marseilles passes 
time. under tho torni of a sac do wait” f This extra¬ 
ordinary prohibition entailed suhsecpiently “tho loss and 
destruction of hooks, furniture, archives, records, public and 
private, and the ruin of hundreds of families.” § Tho 
victualling of the fort was, however, pushed on fiom this time 
with, greater earnestness than before. 


* Railces’s Noies on iho Ilnoll. 
£ Ibid. 


; t Ibid. 
§ Ibid. 
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Thoso measures of precaution were taken not a tiny too soon, 
On fclio 2nd of July the rebel anny had reached t ii C ri-imii 
Kathpur-Sikri, only twenty-threo miles from Agra. Fatn- 
This propinquity of an enemy who might, by a forced lmr ‘ llir ’ 
march, rush into the fort, still further opened the eyes of llio 
authorities. How they acted in consequence I shall endeavour 
now to describe. 

T have already stated 1 that native troops from Gwiliar had 
boon despatched to Agra by Maharajah Siudhia, on w,position 
tho requisition of Mr. Colvin, as soon as tho in- jj* 0 , 0 11 “"* { l vo 
telligouco of tho Mirutli outbreak had been received. IovIlb at find 
These troops had been promptly despatched to nM1-A 6 ia - 
endeavour to restore ordor in tho Agra and Aligarh districts 
and were no longer at Agra.'j - Subsequently a detachment 
of the Kota contingent had arrived and had boon retained 
at the capital. Besides theso there was at tho same place, 
under the command of Suiliilla Klein, a nativo civil officer of 
high character, a body of about, six hundred Karauli matoh- 
lookmon and three bundled Bharatpur horse, with two nine- 
pounder gnus. Lkmtonant Ilendorson of tho 10th Foot acted 
as the agent of tho Lieutenant-Governor with this force. 

As soon as it was known that the rebel army was at Fathpur- 
Sikri a disposition was mado of those two bodies of 
mon by which they should command the flanks of it nuulcon tlm 
force marching on Agra from tho west. Tho 
detachment oi the Kotacontingent was brought into 
tho cantonment, whilst Saitulla Khan’s levies were oideral to 
llio neighbourhood of Shaliganj, four miles on tho road to 
Fathpdr-Bikii. This disposition took effect on tho 2nd of .Inly. 

On tho following morning there liapponod an event which 
took tho supreme power out of the hands of tho July a. 
statesman who had up to that time directed if. Mr. is 

Colvin was threatened with an apoplectic attack, t-ii-knim t» 

If his measures had not been successful, his task, it pwlS'iy 'm 
must bo admitted, bad been most difficult. lie had uffl cc. 
at, least maintained his post at tlie helm and had done his best. 
Throughout, a most, trying period he bad displayed great 
personal coinage, an unselfishness not to be surpassed, whilst 
Ids kindness of heart and sympathy with suffering had endeared 
him to all with whom ho had come in contact. Fooling himself. 


* Piiro 101. f Their operations will bo detailed in the next chapter. 
VOL. lit. N 
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for the time, inoap.iblo of tho direction of affairs, ]\Ir. Colvin 
made over change of the Government,, hy warrant, tho Rftmo day, 
to three office! s—Mr. E. A. Eeudo, Brigadier Pol whole, mid 
Major Maclood. 

Mr. lieado was tlio senior member of the Board of Itovenne. 
Mr v a ITo w8h !l iuan considerable capacity, culm jmlg- 
Hcaik.' ment, and coolness in dangor. Major M.ielood of 
Mijm- tho Engineers, Mr. Colvin’s Miliinn Kocrolaiy, 
Miickmi. 2 liu ^ BCr ved with credit in. Ibo lirsL Afghanistan 
campaign, and had a high cbaiaclcr in tho army. Brigadier 
Polwliolo was ilic officer commanding llm slaliim, 
muiuTo. -A- 3 ^ is action which is tho liucst tost of flic 
stuff which is in a man, ami as tiro action of 
Brigadier Polwbclo against tho mutineers is now about to lm 
recorded, I profer that the reader should draw his own con¬ 
clusions regarding his characlcr from tho manner in which lie 
conducted himself on tho occasion wkioh called forth all his 
mental powers. 

Tho day following the nomination of this Council active 
measures wero taken for tho defence of tho place. Fooling that 
. tho prisoners in tlio largo gaol might in tho impending 
Activenii-ft- attack ho leleasod, and that their presence within 
miresot tbp our deforces would be most undesirable, tho Council 
nuxv Cuuw-i. j la ^ ^.] 10 able-bodied men romovod from tho prison to 
tho opposite side of the river and there sot free. Tlio ponfoon- 
bvidgo close to tlio fort, by wliieli rebels fiom tliat side might 
cross, was broken down ; the nativo Christians wore all hi might 
iiilo tho l'ort; the two nine-pom id or guns with Haifiilla Klnin’s 
force wore removed fo tho magazine; at the saino limo, orders 
wore trail-mi tied to tho officer commanding tho Kota contingent 
to inarch out and attack tho advancing robols. 

Tlio first three of those measures wero carried out successfully 
and with good effect. The two last produced a crisis—-a crisis, 
which, whilst if, materially diminished tlio number of lighting 
men at the. disposal of our countrymen, yet cleared tlio nil. 
TiMMimivn ^ ieu Lieutenant Henderson, for iustanco, reached 
levina not u» the camp of tlio Karauli and Bliaratpur levies and 
5jjon PLIldl:a xec T ,:l .irecl that the guns should ho jeturned to tlio 
niaaazme, great excitement was manifested. But 
no open opposition was shown, and by a mixtuio of fact and 
firmness tlio guns wero brought in. That night, however, 
Sailulla Khan reported that ho could no longer depend upon kin 
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levies; tlmt tho Bliaratpur liorso h.id deserted, and that tlio 
Karauli men were discouraged by Lho removal of tlio guns, and 
would no! fight, Prompt action followed this report. Saifulla 
Kluin and his levies were ordered to leave Slialiganj, and to 
start ah onoo for Karimli. They obeyed that night. 

liven lioforo the gnus had been taken from these levies the 
Kola contingent had. mutinied. The order to them MuUl , yot 
to advance had been designedly a tonlalivo order— tiif ic.hit 
a test of their lidolity. it did test it—and to some ujntlllfclml ' 
purposo. No soon or had tlio men received tlio ouler to march 
than the leading spirit amongst them, a native sergeant, shot 
down the European sergeant in charge of the stores. This was 
the signal. Firing hastily at, their European officers, happily 
without effect, the men lushed off to join tlio rebels. They 
woro in such a liuriy that a loyal gunner, by name Mathura, 
had time to spike the guns, whilst their European medical officer, 
I)r. Mathias, aided by his servants and others, strewed in the 
sand their powder, ammunition, and case-shot.* ’ Tlio most 
serviceable portion of their armament was thus leudorod 
useless. A party sent out from Agra brought the guns to 
the fort. 

On the evening of that day, the -lth of July, Mr. Colvin 
entered the fort. An improvement in his lioalth eolviu 
enabled him to resume his authority. The move- 
mont into the fort had become absolutely necessary, rSromn uii 
the behaviour of thu native troops who formed the authority, 
two wings of the British force having loft the station 
quite exposed. Still Mr. Colvin changed liis residence with 
great reluctance and under the pressure of his advisers, lie 
could not hut see, however, that tlio advanco of the enemy bad 
mado Brigadier .Polwhole, for a timo, master of the situation. 
And Brigadier Polwliolo wished to have his bauds entirely 
ii co. 

Tlio timo for military action had indeed arrived. A strong 
picket of the volunteer cavalry, posted at Slnihgani, j u iys. 
only four miles from Agra, notified to the Brigadier, Appnmrh of, 
on tlio morning of tlui 5th, tlio approach of tho lllB rii,)t ' ls - 
enemy. The question as to whether the British force should 


* Otfieini narrative of events atlemUmj the outbreak of disturba'im and the 
re-iloeatimi. of authority in tho Agra district in 1S57-58 by A. L. M. PliilUpp*, 
Mauialiuto of Agra. 

K 2 
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•wait to leceive tho robe Ik in Agra, or whctlior it should go out 
find meet Ihem, had previously been debated. 
tunuJiiHulo brigadier Pohvliolo liad had to consider whether, 
iirigmiici having under his orders the only Euiopcan force 
iV'i" licit 1 . uvailahlo between Agra and tho Bombay Presidency 
on the ono side, and between Agra and that forming at 
Alhilnili.td on the other, ho would ho justified in comting an 
ennao-umeut with an enemy about eight times as strong in 
numbers as lie was, and in which defeat might he fatal. He 
jolt that, with his European force he could maintain tho fort of 
Agra against all comers. To attempt to defend the .station, 
without advancing, was impossible. Was lie justified in risking 
liis force, and possibly the loss of tlm fort, by advancing to meet, 
the. enemy in order to save tho station of Agra from destruction V 
Brigadier Polwlicle was a bravo man. Besot by advisers, ho 
Hr (ircito had seemed at first to incline to a policy of dofoiioo, 
lomi'it but when, on the morning of tho 5th, lie received 
tie uieuiy. p] 10 information that tho enemy was advancing upon 
Aura, liis soldierly instincts at once asserted themselves, lfo 
detei mined, on his own responsibility, to go and meet Lhem, 

It was a wise and prudent resolve. Tho history of India 
shows us that there is but one plain and simple 
Wsieslliw. mode of beating Asiatics, and that is to move 
straight forward. Their numbers may overwhelm 
a general if he tries to manauivre, 1ml, a steady advance is 
irresistible. It, will bo seen that I’olwliolo lost the battle of 
Bassiah because he did not sufficiently bear in mind tho truth of 
this radical principle. 

Tho enemy’s lbreo liad received considerable reinforcements 
Numbers of at Eathpur-Sikri. It consisted now of about four 
thenrpubing thousand infantry, fill,con hundred oavahy, and 
cloven guns.* To meet those Brigadier Pohvliolo 
could dispose of fivo hundred and sixty-eight men of the ,‘lrd 
European licgiment; ono battery with sixl.y-nino Europeans, 
including officers, and fifty-four liativo drivers; fifty-five 
mounted militia ; and fifty officers and civilians who had taken 


* In liis official rrpoit, Brigadier Pohvliolo states Unit, fiom the must 
accurate iufonuaUou lie was aliln to gather, the emuuy’s force consisted of the 
72ud Native Infantry; tlio 7tli Regiment Gwalior contiueiniifc; 4th and (Jlh 
troops 1st Light Cavalry; four troops of cavalry of Mchidprir contingent; pint 
of tho Koht contingent; one troop of lira-.-o artilloy; mid ouo horse field- 
battery; altogether more than live thousand men 
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i ofngo m Agra. Tho European Eogiraont was commanded by 
Colonel Itiddoll. the Artillery by Captain D’Oyiy. fn tlio 
disposition of batLle, however, tho battery was divided.—- 
Captain D’Oyly taking thiee guns on tho right Hank—an 
equal number oil tlio leiL being commanded by Captain 
Pearson. 

The British force loft the Agra parado-giound about 1 o’clock. 
It look tho road to Pathpiir-iSikii and moved along 
it till it reached Begum fchiuru’s walled gardens. ioV?o T a<i-''' h 
On arriving at the village of Shabganj, a halt was u«!jj“‘» 
sounded to wait the return of the recounoitiing 
parties. Theso came in about hall-past 2 o’clock with tfco 
information tint the enemy were in strength at tho villago of 
iSusHiah, about a mile distant. The force then advanced, but, 
after clearing tho villago of Shabganj, it quitted the road, and 
forming up in the order indicated, tho infantry in line in tho 
eonlro, with tlio guns and a handful of cavalry covering cither 
Hank, inclined lo tho right over a sandy plain. As ri 
they marched across this they descried the enemy. Tll ?u™ucd.” 10 
Pol whole noticed that their infantry appoarod to bo 
posted in and behind the villago of Sassiah; that their artillery 
likewise was on oithor Hank, but that their guns were screened 
Ly rising ground, forming a natural breastwork, and by thickly 
planted trees. Ho observed that their cavalry was massed in 
considerable strength behind their Hanks. 

The English force continued to advance to within half a mile 
of the enemy’s position when the latter opened 
with a iiio from their lofr battery. Brigadier 1 b< iire > , 1 ’ 011 
Pol whole then, halted his men, and ordered the Euro¬ 
peans to lio down and tho guns on the Hanks to return tho lire. 
Owing to the screened nature of tho enemy’s position it soon 
became evident that the British tiro was ineffective, and that, 
to drive tlio enemy from tlio village, it was necessary that tho 
infantry should charge. In a short time, in fact, tho enemy had 
acquired tlio exact range and liad mado such a „<imai!o 
excellent practice that they exploded two tumbrils, 
and dismounted one of the guns in tho half battery P '‘ L 
on tho left, besides inflicting severe loss amongst the horses and 
drivers. 

Captains D’Oyly and Pearson, promptly realising the situ¬ 
ation ; that tho exchange of artillery fire at the range was all to 
the advantage of tho sheltered enemy ; and that a continuance 
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of tlvo name game would exhaust, without any corresponding 
aclvanta<>o, the reserves of ammunition at their disposal; had 
sent repeated messages lo the Brigadier reporting 
n'Oyb'anii the fact, and urging him to attack Llie village with 
rousun uige IPs infantry. The enemy, far from being checked, 
in .uiviimu, j ia( | | )cou encouraged by the success of their guns to 
throw out skirmishers and to throat on our Hanks with their 
cavalry. Everyone in the British ranks who had an eye to see, 
realised that, if the haltlo were to ho conJinod lo a moio 
exchange of artillery lire, the enemy would liavo 
b "buTms. Ut id 16 advantage. Still, for two hours, tho llrigadier 
seemed content lo puisne that fatal course, keeping 
his infantry still lying down. 

Those about the Biigadier saw that, in continuing stationary, 
tho Brigadier was simply courting disaster. At 
n-isramni- any period within those two hours Pol whole was in 
Uncncinf; 'bo a moro favourable position than Eyre had enjoyed 
J " KM in his light near Arab. On that occasion Eyre, 
after pounding his enemy until he found that pounding alone 
would not nin the day, had let loose his infantry upon him. 
He did not wait till his caissons had hocn exhausted, till every 
shot had hoon tired away! But this is just what Pol whole did 
do! The fact is, that, tenderness for the lives of Lite only 
European infantry available for the defence of Agra had made 
him over-eautious. His men were comparatively safe, there, 
lying down. lie could not make up liis miml to give, in 
sufficient time, the order to advanco. Fatal caution ! Lament,- 
able oblivion of tho history of former wavs 1 it needed hut an 
onward movement of that thin rod lino to drive tho enemy out 
of tho village. Tho guns would then have ooin- 
pleled their discomfiture. But. minute succeeded 
minute, and our infantry slill lay, prone and 
motionless, on the ground. 

Brigadier Pohvhclo was yet considering whether tile timo 
tm too latoi ai,1 'i v °d to gixo the order to advance, when tho 
explosion of another tumbril in the half battery on 
our left warned him that it had all but passed. That explosion 
was greeted by the enemy with a frantic shout of joy. Their 
( barge or cavalry, emerging in order from behind the village, 
uioucmy’s swept round tho lol't, Hank to tho rear of oni* force, 
caul ly> and from that point made a desperate charge al, tho 
disabled guns. Calm and collected, Captain Pearson wheeled 
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run ad oao of Uis guns and a waited their approach. The 
company of tho 3rd Europeans noaiosl him rose likewise, and 
wheeled to face them. A volley of grape and 
musketry greeted then tho enemy as they charged ,imvo,l' ur. 
the guns shouting and waving their swords. 

That volley sufficed to turn them. They rode hack dis¬ 
comfited. 

Almost immediately after the incident just related one of tho 
enemy’s horsemen was seen to approach our right flank, as if to 
ascertain our condition there. The horseman returned and 
apparently ruado his report. At once about two xhov »tta. k 
hundred of the enemy’s cavalry advanced with tho tiio right 
evident intention of charging Captain D’Oyly’s (la " l! ' 
hatf-battory. At this sight, Captain Prendergast, who com¬ 
manded eighteen mounted volunteers, could not (iallant 
contain himself, but with his small following ouiff'of 
charged tho two hundred. Ah a manoeuvre to stop 1 ‘ K " d '' 1 K‘ ltL 
tlm onemy’s lulvanoo this gallant charge was effective, hut in 
other res peels it was disastrous. In tho hand to hand conflict 
which followed, thevohmtoers lost more than one-third of 1 heir 
number. Had the enemy not shown abject cowardico, not one of 
them would havo escaped. 

Two hours and a half had elapsed, Captain D’Oyly now 
reported that his ammunition was all but exhausted. n, e .miHdy- 
Tlion, and then only, did tho Brigadier give the j«»'a »>«"» 
order to advance. The result showed how decisive 18 wUniuitut 
would havo boon tho mo'emont had it been made earlier. Tho 
British infantry started to their feet, moved forward, 
atul, though suffering severely from the enemy’s twe 

guns and from tho Jiro of marksmen stationed on 
the roofs of tho houses, gallantly forced their way 
into tho village. One of the enemy’s guns was oapturod and 
spiked. But our loss in this advance had been severe. The 
gallant D’Oyly, whose horse had been shot under him eaily 
in the day, was mortally wounded by a grape-shot whilst 
endeavouring r Ao set\ right one of his guns. i,.oyii-s 
Lifted on to it tumbril) he still, however, strong in spipmiw > 
the spirit of a soldier, continued to direct tho tiro of " a ” 
ids battery. Careless of his own sufferings, his duty to his 
guns, liis corps, his oouutiy, mastered overy other thought. 
Overcome, at last, by in tense pain, he turned to the man nearest 
him and haul; *• They have done for mo nuw; put a stone over 
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my grave and say Dial T died fighting my guns." * Ho died, 
the second day after, in the fort. 

In the village itself Major Thomas of tlio 3rd Europeans, 
a bravo and accomplished either, was mortally 
vTiiuge" wounded. Many men foil with him. Every house, 
lane, and gateway was disputed. At last the enemy 
wore driven out. It required now hut the support of artillery 
to complete the victory. Hut here the fatal result of the delay 
in the advance became apparent. There was not a single round 
of ammunition loft! 

To contiuuo the contest with small arms was useless, for the 
enemv, though driven out of the village itself, still 
f ;“r occupied detached houses whence they continued to 
tiirdrUrm pour a heavy fire on our men. D'Oyly was morlally 
luviiuang wounded: Pearson, with the other half-battery a 
complete wreck', had lost his only subaltern, Lamb, early in the 
action, and had Buffered so severely in men and horses, and by 
the desertion of his nativo drivers with the spare horses, that 
ho could not make a proteneo of assisting. Meanwhile the 
cneiuy, attributing to the right cause tho silonco of our guns, 
and gathering courage, began to make a strong demonstration 
with all threo arms. For all practical purposes Pol whole had 
only infantry to oppose to them. These, too, occupying tho 
village, in face of a force largely superior in all arms, wore 
liable, at any moment, to be severed from their base, the fort of 
Agra. Tho British object had been to defeat the rebels; 
failing that, tu guard the fortress of Agra. Tiro rebels had 
been repulsed, not defeated, and in tho repulse tho British, had 
exhausted the material which would have suflioud to roudor it 
decisivo. Under the circumstances the only possible course 
seemed to bo to fall back to secure tho haso, if indeed oven this 
were possible. 

Polwlielo then ordered the retreat. To fall back in face of an 
Tiiof.nw enemy is always grievous to bravo soldiors, but on 
retires un this occasion witii grief wore mingled rage and 
contempt. There was not one, even amongst. Urn 
privates, who did not feel that tho day had been lost by had 
, generalship; that an early advance would have gained tho 
victory. They showed tho stuff that was in them when the 


” “ If (dory bo a distinction, for Mich a lmm dontli is not n, lovelier.”— 
Napier's 1‘enimnlar Ihar. 
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enemy's horsemen seemed disposed to endeavour to hinder their 
movement. Wailing calmly till the enemy approached, some¬ 
what hesitatingly, within musket range, they then delivered a 
volley which made many a horse riderless. Again Ju , oaamc| r 
aud again the rebel cavalry tried the same man- k 01 l1 ' 
oeuvre, but always with a similar result. The firo from the 
rebel guns, which had been at liist alarming, now gradually 
slackened, and, from the fact that in llm last round they fired 
copper coins, it was inferred that they too had run short of 
ammunition. 

Meanwhile Pearson had made superhuman exertions to 
mount and got away his disabled gun. But horses, |i tawin lriPa 
drivers, men, aud time alike failed him. It did t<> s>v.. i, 16 . 
not, however, adorn the enemy’s triumph, for it re- BUI1, 
nuiined on the ground, and a day or two later was brought into 
flic fort. 

Baffled by the result of their attempts to charge, and, 
probably, by the failmo of their ammunition, the The enemy, 
Tobels, as they followed the retreating force, marked ' T “ llll »8 »m- 
tlioir triumph by setting lire to every building they munum’ 
reached. 1 1 Dimming lliou to Sliahgunj, they took Jjuui1, 
there a hasty meal, and set off that very night for Debit. They 
roachod the imperial city on tlio 8th of July, and were received 
there with a grand saluto in honour of Iheir viotoiy of Sussiah. 

Tlio beaten little army reached tlio fort as the day was 
closing. They had lost, in killed fori y-five, in wounded and 
missing ouo hundred and eight, of tlieir number. Tlio \iiiugora 
Before the survivors entered, the blaze, advancing " 

from house to house in the cantonments and civil <iUr lilfa " 
station, had told the non-combatants and ladies within the fort 
liow the battle had been appreciated by the natives. Hordes of 
villagers who had waichod tho contest from afar had at once 
dispersed to burn and to plunder. The previously released 
prisoners, ami their comrades, now set at large, joined in tliu 
sport. All night tho sky was illuminated with the flames of 
burning houses, and a murmur like tho distant sea told what 
passions were at work. It was a magnificent though sad 
spectacle for tlm dispirited occupants of the fort. 

During the two days following disorder was rampant in and 
outside the fort. The city, tho eantoumouts, the 
civil lines were ruthlessly plundered. Of all the tiifhto'uim lira 
official records those only of tho revenue dunartmont piumier-d. 
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wero saved. Even llie.so were secured by tlio unnnlhori.scd 
action of a liigli official—Mr. E. A. h’eado. Tho othcis wero 
ami ti,e King homed with the buildings in which they rveio 
nMuiiiiiB blared. At the same time tho King of IJohli was 
piocUmoi j,i (ic ] a i, n0 ,| i n the oily. 1 The rabble, who Jiad at 
first wondered at our inaction after a hatllo which, if wo woio 
bcafon in it, had at least caused tho enemy to move off to Dohil, 
boon began to attribute if to fear, and to lake advantage of if 
accordingly. 

But there wero men amongst them of a higher si amp who 
July 7 . knew us bettor. One of those, by name LYijiu'am, a 
Loyalty of resident in tho city, managed on the ovoning of tho 
Uiij.n.iiii, 7 th to have conveyed to ilia magistrate within Iho 
fort a note in which he informed him that there wore no rebel 
troops in Agra; that tho confusion which reigned was the work 
of tho rabble; and that tho entry of tho magistrate into iho city 
with a sufficient force would reside order. 

An intimation of this nature was quite sufficient to stir fo 
Mi Drum n °lkm a man possessing tho energetic character of 
ulomMost’ies Mr. Drummond. The following morning lie issued 
MiiH™ ntl10 from the fort, escorted by a company of Europeans 
ancl somo guns, made a ciienit of the principal 
streets and of the station, and proclaimed tlio rest oration of 
order and British rule. Thou, too, hu became for the first time 
aware of the manner in which tho rabble had vented tin ir fury 
upon the Christian population who had hesitated to avail 
themselves of the protection of the fort. It happened that 
whilst tho great hulk of the European and Eurasian inhabitants 
had taken advantage of that protccfion, tlioio had been men of 
the latter class, horn in India, natives in habits, in modes of 
thought, in everything save religion, who profaned 1o confide 
in the friendship of their native friends: these had been sought, 
out and slaughtered. At the samo lime, too, some Europeans on 
their way to tho fort had boon intercepted and murdered. Tho 


* “ On tlio morning after tlio fmltle tho town crier, nt tho oi dor of Murad All 
Kntwal, proclaimed the roign of tlio lull" of Delili through tho cily. 'flu, 
armod procession that accompanied Urn crier was composed of most of tlio 
lending Muhammadan polico officers attached fo the Kotwdli headed by Iho 
Kotwdl himself, and followed by a crowd of inferior ppudos and rubble ; them 
is no reason to suppose that a singlo Muhammadan of any respectability ,ms 
in any wav engaged or accessory to this proceeding.”—Mr." Plnllipps’s Kuna - 
lice, already referred to, 
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number of bolli thoso classes who thus fell ouLsido tho fort 
amounted to twenty-two.* 

Tho rest oration of order in tho fort followed Mr. Drummond’s 
nofion in tho town. Tho natives of the lower class, 0l . :lPr a)SG 
prompt to uppieuiate decision, returned as if by kwo-uu 
magic to their duties. Prior to Mr. Drummond’s UlG(0 ‘ t ' 
triumphant, tour through tho city, there had boon a great dearth 
of servants in tho fort; hut tho day following small shopkeepers 
ilookod in with provisions; domestics of every grade wore 
eager to renew or proffer service. Tho battle of Massiah had at 
all events cleared the air. The natives hail seen the utmost 
tho rebel troops could accomplish; and their faith in British 
ascendancy revived. 

Now began that long life in tho fort of Agra,—so tedious for 
soldiers, so conspicuous for the display of tlioso 
splendid qualities which render a noble woman in uw'ibrt. 
very dood a ministering angel. Tho story has been 
told in graceful and touching language by one, herself a 
widowed fugitive from Gwaliiir,—from whoso account of tho 
tragedy there 1 have already quoiedf—and whose own 
sufferings never made her forget tho griefs and necessities of 
others. There arc some points ki it which demand a place in 
History. 

As soon as the restoration of order outside the fortress had 
boon completed, arrangements wore made to provide Dioieuiiirs 
for tho necessities of tlio Christian population W’no ,lt 
within. In addition to the residents of Agra uwnuuu!. 


* Of tlioso fifteen worn men, four woro women, and throe wovo oliildroii. 
Most of them wu Hhiughleml by our own rebellious police. Amongst them 
were Mr. Hubbard, Professor of literatim), Agra Coll ego; Mr. Hare, mi old 
and paial.vl.iu mini, and bis sun; Mr. Christie; Major Jacobs; Mr. and Mib. 
Dennis; Mr. and Mrs. Herndon and their three oluldion. A curious circum¬ 
stance is related in commotion witli tho murder of these last, illustrative of 
tho fidelity, so often uvinned during the mutiny, of native servants to their 
musters. Mr. and Mrs. Hcividon and tbreu children were murderod at the 
door of their house hy a gang of Muhammadans. They had tlneo other 
children unit a Muhammadan uurso. Whilst her master and mistress were 
being killed this imrsn was severely wounded. But with rare fidelity sh<i 
carried two of tho other children to the Kotwiilf, and watched over’their 
snfety there. They were made over to Mr. Drummond ns ho rotlo through 
tlio city on tlio 8th. Tho third surviving boy, aged twelve, escaped by 
Creeping through tho legs of the assassins, and alone travelsed tlio City in 
safety till bo arrived at tho tort.—rbillipps’s Narrative. 
f /I body’s Jbmipe from Giiuliuv, by Mrs. Coopland. 
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thero were congregated -(here fugitives fiom many Mations. 
The majority of these bail lost all their property. Home bad 
reached Agra only with the clothes which they wore. A not 
inconsiderable proportion were children. It was difficult to 
provide for these all at once, for, it must be lemembored, the 
non-combatant population of Agra had boon prohibited, prior to 
the mutiny of the Kola contingent, to lake with them into tho 
fort more than the contents of a small hand-bag. Nor bad this 
state of things boon wholly remedied by the removal of Mr. 
Colvin and the civilians to the same protection. No one lmd 
seriously contemplated the defeat of our troops at Sassiali. Our 
force had marched out of the station the better to defend I,Iks 
station. No one had anticipated tho actual result. The blaze 
of the burning bungalows which announced it gave to many, 
then, the first intimation that tho bulk oven of their weaving 
apparel had been had to thorn for ever. 

But, notwithstanding those and other movo serious losses, tiro 
love of order, of arrangement, and of comfort, so characteristic 
of the British nation, quickly manifested itself. 

The first necessity had been to set apart one of tho buildings 
PicpawtioiM a hospital for tho sick and wounded. At first a 
an t'i« woi'P- barrack was selected for this purpose. At a later 
sicls °mi 10 period tho Moti Masjid, or Pearl Mosque, was also 

wounded, appropriated to the same object. '1 his building, built 

entirely of a beautiful creamy white marble, was well fitted to be 
used as a hospital on account of the cloisters and colls by which 
its inner court was surrounded. These, formerly inhabited by 
priests and devotees, were now made over to those suffering from 
their wounds, their privations, or the climate. Tho 
civunmi, civilians of Agra were lodged in tho small apart¬ 
ments ranged along throe sides of tho beautiful 
garden near tho Diwani khans, or privy-council chamber. I'’or 
others, fugitive ladies and children, lints, separated 
nmuinidren, H 10 one from the other by grass screens, silky, 
strong, and flexible, were arranged in tho stone 
gallery, twelve feet wide, tho roof supported on arches, which 
runs round the Diwanl’am, tho public hall of audience of 
Akbar.* To the senior officers and their familios were allotted 

* '■‘The officers who had tho allotting of tho quarters (a task that wug no 
sinecure) had appointed to us each one arch, which wo divided as I havohehn o 
described. The temporary p-rtitions of grass worn so thin that you could hour 
oveiy word uttered hr tho next division.” A Lady's lisetqw front Utruluir. 
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small filed houses near tho Motf Masjid. Separate houses wore 
also made over to fugitives of distinction. For 
ollioers of a lower rank touts wore pitched on a llc ° nc ‘' ls ' 
largo green plot near tho same building. Tho Homan Catholic 
Archbishop and liis ecclesiastical staff wore similarly 
accommodated. To tho nuns and their numerous ‘''J, 1 )!” 
pupils were assigned tho sheds or store-rooms where 
Lhe gun-carriages had stood.’ 1 The Protestant chaplains had 
com lb i table quarters, and tho missionaries lived in the Palace 
garden. To tho unmarried soldiers was assigned th wl 
ono set of barracks, whilst, the married with their 
families occupied another bet. Tho-o latter had saved their 
furniture and lived in comparative comfort. Those of tho 
Europeans most to ho pitied, in point of accommodation, wore 
the merchants and shopkeepers. They had to 
content themselves with erecting small grass huts on 
tho archways and tops of buildings. The Eurasians -™ 1 
wero still less comfortably provided for. They had 
to Hiul an abiding place “ anywlicro.”f Tho total number of 
Europeans in the l’ort in July amounted to ono thousand nine 
hundred and oiglity-nino. Of those one thousand and sixty- 
live were men, tho rest women and children. I 11 t], 0 t„tni 
addition there wero three thousand eight linudrod jnnnp-rm 
and fifty-six Eurasians and Natives. 

So much for tho accommodation. In tho conrso of a few days 
tho various habitations came to be classified as “blocks” 
alphabetically arranged. This was the liistdawnof jr mtllerar . 
order and arrangement. Several of tho archways or rungcraciiH 
vestibules within the fort wore about tho same time 1,1 sU1>r 
converted into shops; ono into a post office. In tho shops wero 
sold tho European stores which had escaped the savage instincts 
of tho rabble. For some days no butclior’s meat was procurable ; 
but after the restoration of order in the city this defcot was 


* “ They tarned one large mom or storehouse into a 'Impel and fitted it up 
inavvollouwly woll with onieiiixes, altars, unit candlesticks,”— A Lady's JUscuye 
from G wdllar. 

f I have taken these details from Mrs. Cnn| land's hook. Regarding the 
Em'iibians she writes: “Tho lmif-caate, or ‘ Kalii Faringlifs,’ as Ills natives* 
call tUum, wIkj ore unchariliihly said to lmvo the vices of hotli different moes 
and tho virtues of neither, were in immense swarms and laid to accommodate 
thcmseivoii anywhere. A large number of them lived in our ‘Square’ just 
beneath our balcuny ” (tho balcony of the Ufwauiiim); “ tho rest lived in holcB 
ijreonutds, or on tops of buildings all over tho fort.” 
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partly remcdiol, and tlio residents wcro supplied by Ihn 
Commissariat Department. As time went on I he natives began 
to tiring in from outside, fowls, oggs, and butter. 

Dut, if tlio accommodation was rough and the privations were 
for a long time great, tlicro wore llroso who were 
ti"h.'i'i'Ve, piovontod hy no personal suffering from devoling 
thoMikaiHi ihemsolvcs to tlio wants of others. Ileforo oven the 
luHindid. luull wounded u t Dio lialdlo of yassiah had l)(>eil 
deposited in the first improvised hospital, mattresses, pillows, 
and quilts, which tlio ladies had hecn pro]Hiring for the oveni, 
had been arranged on hastily manufactured woodou cots. Tlio 
ladies thou formed themselves into a committee to assist tlio 
doctors in ministoring to the wounded. At the request of the 
senior medical officer, l)r. Farquhar, ono lady, Mrs. Thiilas, 
undertook to preside over this committee. Tho ladios woro 
then divided into watches, and to thoso wnLchea certain horns 
during the day and night woro apportioned. To avoid teasing 
the men hy too much nursing, a small separato room was made 
up for tho lady nurses. From this, at stated times, they issued 
and went their rounds distributing ton, jelly, soda-water, coffee, 
and soup, or helping to dress tho wounds of tho patients under 
the ordeis of the medical officers.* 

Meanwhile tho Government stores within tho fort woro 
opened for tho supply of clothing to thoso who most needed it. 
By degrees tailors were admitted from oulsido, and, though tho 
demeanour of these and other domestics was lint always 
respoetful, they showed yet tlio samo roganl as of yore for the 
punctually paid monthly stipend. 

It is gratifying to he able to record that tho charity and 
devotion to the cares and sorrows of othorn displayed 
uocrorat** i n the Agra fortress know no differences of religion. 
There was no plauo for tho display of narrowness on 


* liaikes’s Nuil’B on the lterolt, Mr. Bailees adds tlio following tiilmto to 
the foiling awl conduct of tho British soldier, “For weeks that tho Indies 
watched over liiolr ohm <jo never was a wool said by a soldier which could 
shock tho gentlest car. When all was over, and when such of tlio sick and 
wounded that rueoveicd wcro declnied convalescent, tho soldiers, in order, as 
* thov expressed it, to show their grnlihulo for tho conduct ot the ladies, modestly 
asked permission to invito their nurses and all tho cpuliy and society of Agin 
to an entertainment in tho beautiful gardens of tlio Tiij. There, unitor tlio 
walls of the mnrblo mausoleum, amidst ilmvoi sand music, tin so rou;>]i veto huh, 
Bill scarred and mutilated ns they wore, stood up to (hunk llieir countrywomen 
who had clothed, led, and visited them when they wore skk.” 
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the one siJ(i in- of bigotry on tlio other. Tho minute inquiries 
1 have on 1 1 1 is subject, have convinced mo that in tlioir several 


spheres Catholic and Protestant strovo to their utmost to do 
tlieir dutv to their neighbour. 

'l’ho Civil Government all this time existed, hut for all 
purposes of defence and provision men t the ailminis- BlI rtll , r 
trillion w,is in llio hands of iho military, hub- I'niwiiPii*w 
sequently to Ids defeat at Sassiah Brigadier Polwholo 10mOTWl- 
hail, by ex[irehs orders from the Governor-General, been 
removed from command. 11 Ilia place was taken by 
Colonel Cotton. That officer speedily inaugurated taken by hi* 
vigorous measures. Tho defences of tlio fortress WICCC8Sul - 
were strengthened and increased; numerous guns woro mounted 
on tlio ramparts; llio want of garrison artillerymen was 
supplied by the enlistment of promising Eurasians to form gun 
(lelaclunentH ; from tho same class volunteers woro called and 
selected and trained to serve as drivers; the powder magazines 
were covered by mud ramparts to protect thorn alike against 
treacherous attack and against tho chances of being shelled. It 
must bo recollected that all this time tho Givaliar contingent, 
possessing numerous held guns and a heavy battering train, 
was within sovonty miles of Agra; that its loaders )>in pja |u 
were constantly boasting that they would attack which uio 
Agra ; and that they wore with difficulty restrained 5“ViTi.™pii*eii 
by Maharajah Sindhia. Inside tho fortress was 
Major C. Moopheisun, tho agent for tho Governor-General 
at Sindhiil’s court. His communications with Sindhia were 
daily. The nature of them led the garrison to hoi iovo that they 
wore al ways liable to an attack from that formidable contingent. 
They could not bo certain that the loyalty of tho Maharajah 
and his minister would for ever be able to restrain tho pressure 
of tho soldiers. And this uncertainty, whilst it added no little 
to tho difficulties of the garrison, hastened tlio completion of 
dofonsivo preparations. 

Amongst i.heso was the provisionmout of the fortress. Tlio 
cares of the Commissariat Department in this The c„m,dis¬ 
respect were greatly lightened by the influence auwt imwi- 
cxertofl by a character well known in Indian 11 
history, Labi Jot£ Parshad, a contractor whose successful 


* This order, dated 2(ith of July, was received in Agra on the 5;k of 
August. 
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prnvisionment of Uio army during the Afghan, (lio Sikli, and 
the Gwalior wars had gained him a great and deserved 
reputation. A bazaar wan established immediately outside the 
fortifications aud quickly assumed the proportions of a regular 
market. 

liy degrees it began to bo considered possible to organise an 
An o\- expedition for the relief of the neighbouring districts. 
i> ititmn ()f |,1 ioso Aligarh, commanding t.ho direct road to 
aniTIont to Uchli, was the most important. Colonel Cotton, ae- 
AUgn’h. cordiugly, equipped a small force composed of 
three companies of Europeans, three guns, thirty of the volunteer 
cavalry, niul a few trustworthy native mounted levies ; plncod 
the whole under the command of Major Montgomery, the 
Brigade Major, having under him,as commandant of the volunteer 
cavalry, the gallant de Knntzow, famous for his conduct at, 
Mainpuri; and detached it for the purpose indicated. Leaving 
Agra on tho 20th of August, the force reached 
u n ub - . on f] 10 24th. They found tho re hols, 

consisting of a largo body of G Inizis (fanatics) and a detachment 
of tho fil'd Cavalry, in the occupation of a walled garden. 
Montgomery found it diffioult to ascertain tho precise position of 
tho main body of the enemy, but, some of their cavalry having 
been noted outside and on the left of the enclosure, bo directed 
de Kantzow to dislodge them. That officer did not require 
more explicit instructions. Addressing a few words to the 
volunteers, he placed himself at their head and led thorn straight 
at, the enemy. The rebels watchod tho approach of this hand¬ 
ful of Europeans without flinching till they woie within shot. 
They then raised their carbines and fired. A second later, and 
ThonMs without waiting to ascertain tho result of their 
fiEteir v °lloy, they turned their horses’ heads and fled. 

' " Meanwhilo the Glnizfs emerging from tho enclosure 

had attacked our infantry. A considerable number of thorn, 
dressod in garments while as tho driven snow, suddenly dashed 
from Iho enclosure, flourishing their scimitars aloft, and crying 
out “Religion!” “Victory!” rushed on iho advanced 
skirmishers of tho Europeans. Thoy fought, with iidosporatiou 
so furious and with a rage so frantic that it Locarno necessary lo 
biing up the guns to bear upon them. Then thoy retired, and 
our infantry, dashing after them, completed tho overthrow. The 
Grhazis and their allies wore then driven out of Aligarh. 

This was tho last operation on anything like a largo scale 
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in -which the Agra force was engaged until after the fail 
of Dehli. Pint before relating the manner in which that. 
“ crowning mercy ” was achieved, it is necessary to turn to the 
events which were happening dining this period in the districts 
on the loft hank of the Jamnah—events less affecting Agra 
than the operations in the vicinity of Lakhnao and of Dehli. 

During a groat portion of this period Hr. Colvin still 
continued to administer tho duties attaching to his v 
high office. But. ho was no longer I ho strong man 
hoping lor tho prompt repression of the rebellion 
that ho once had been. It was not alone tho revolt that had 
broken him. The uprooting of convictions deeply held and long 
clung to had been a blow hard to hear. But it was rather the 
sense of his inability to restore order in his own provinces; the 
forced isolation to whieli events condemned him; tho com¬ 
pulsory inaction; that preyed most deeply upon him. Of the 
fine courage, the devotion to duty, tho earnest consideration 
for othors, which had characterised his career, there never was 
the smallest abatement. These noble qualities shono brightly 
to his very last hour. Warned by his medical advisers that 
continued attention to tho details of office would he fatal, that, 
he required perfect rest of body and mind, Hr. Colvin refused, 
nevertholo&s, to relinquish tho smallest of tlio duties attaching 
to his high office. Ho felt that it would ill become Hewnumi™,” 
the captain to leave the deck of his ship when she 
was dufting on to a lee slioro, the breakers almost in muiM.5f£, b0 
sight; that, ill as ho was, it was his duty to sot an 0<no0, 
example ; and that, as ho must die some day, it was bettor that 
he should (lie in tho performance el' duties for which he yet had 
strength, rather than seek to 2 irolong his existence by casting 
his cares upon anothor. 

Fow will question tho nobility of soul which prompted Mr. 
Colvin to direct tho course of the State-vossel to tire very last. 
It has been thought that ho might perhaps have advan¬ 
tageously consented to leave some of the minor details to his 
subordinates. But when Mr. Itaikes, a judge of the Court of 
Appeal at Agra, wrote, so late as July, that if he wanted a 
sword or a pistol from the magazine Mr. Colvin’s counter¬ 
signature was necessary, he only exposed the red-tape system 
of administration which flourished then, and whic-li 
probably flourishes still, in other countries as well fcd-tnpo u '° 
an in India. He exposed a system which was then nypt™. 

vol. m. - o- 
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ingrained in the country. It was lmt a brick in the wall of 
Indian administration. The reform of the system was 
necessary, but if could scarcely have been undertaken during 
the mutiny. It was not routine duties of tliis nature that, 
affected Mr. Colvin. The real pressure which broke him down 
lias been already indicated. 

“Early in September,” wrote Mr. Bailees in his journal, 
September. “Mr. Colvin asked me Lo prop,are a plan for the 
Mr cuivin restoration of the I’olioo in the North-Western 
ities. Provinces, and I submitted a note on the subject; 

ou the 7tli I called to talk over the matter, but found the 
Lieutenarrt-Governor too ill to attend to business. On Wed¬ 
nesday, tlio 9th, to our great sorrow, lie died, and 

Septembei 9. , . T ,, , . , , 

on tlio next day, I, as pall-bearer, paid my last 
tribute of respect to his memory. After ruling over tlio fairest 
provinces of India in her palmiest days lie died without secure 
possession, of an acre of ground beyond the Fort, and his body 
was interred within the walls.” 

Thus died in the performance of his duty, before the dawn 
ofthe triumph of which ho never despaired, the brave, 
Es memory, true-hearted, and noble Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-West Provinces. Whatever failings or pre¬ 
judices he may have had, they are all obliterated by tlio 
recollection of tlio earnestness, tho single-mindeducss, the 
devotion to duty that characterised him in a most, critical 
period. He was sustained to Lho last by tho consciousness 
that “lie had not shrunk from hearing tho burden which God 
had called upon him to sustain”; hy tho conviction that lie 
had performed Ins duty to his God and to his country, and that 
he had ever striven to have a conscience void of offence towards 
God and man. His death was deeply felt by all with whom 
he was connected hy private friendship or liy oftieial ties; and 
tho Government of India only gave utterance to a feeling that? 
pervaded all classes when by a notiiicntiun in tho Official 
Gazette it paid a just tribute to his name and memory.* 


* Tlio following- is tho text of tlio notification re Cm «<1 to: “It in (ho 
melancholy duty of tlio Eight Honourable tho Goyeinor-Goncinl in Council 
to announce the death ol tlu> HonourableJohn ltuasoll Colvin, tho Licntonimt- 
Governor of tlio North-West Provinces. 

“Worn by the unceasing anxieties mid labours of his cliuige, which placed 
him in tlio very front of Hie dangeis by which, of Jute, India has been 
threatened, health and strength gavo way; and tho Governor-General in 
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CnArTBE TI. 

Tiin north-west provincf:?. 

In tho first chapter of this Book I have described the mutiny 
of the 9th liegimcmt of Native Infantry cantoned in detach¬ 
ments at the stations of Aligarh, Mainpurf, Itawak, and 
Balandshakr. It, remains now to give an account of tho sub- 
soqucnt, oocurronoes in tho districts represented hy those 
stations, and in tho districts adjoining; and of the action in¬ 
duced by tho mutinous fooling jn the province of Rohilkhand. 

I propose in tho first instanco to talco tho reader hack to the 
station of Aligarh. Tho mutiny at that station, occurring on 
tho 20th of May, has boon already related.* Intelligence of 
this disaster had reached tho Lieutenant-Governor 
on the 2lst. Mr Colvin at onoo organised an ex- smXii'a" 
pedition to hold the lino. Acting under his ordors, Jstiicta 0 tbu 
Captain Alexander, commanding 1st Irregular Ca¬ 
valry Gwaliiir contingent, sent by Sindhia to aid in maintaining 
order, detached Lieutenant Oockbum, with two hundred and 


Council lifts to deplore with sincere jrrief the loss of one of tho most distin¬ 
guished amongst tho servants of tho East India Company. 

“ The dentil of Mr. Colvin has oceuned at a time when his ripe experience, 
liis high ability, and his untiring eucigy would havo been moio than usually 
valuable to tho State. 

“ But his career did not close brfoio ho had won for himself a high reputa¬ 
tion m each of tho various branches of ndminisliation to 'which he was nt 
different times attached, nor until lie had been worthily selected to fill the 
highest position in Northern India; and lie leaves a namo which not friends „ 
alone, but all who liavo been associated with him in tho duties of Ooveiu- 
mont, and nil who may follow in his path, will delight to honour. 

“ The Bight Ilonoiuablo the Governor-General directs that tho flag shall 
bo lowered half-mast high, and that seventeen minute guns shall be fired at 
tno scats of government in India upon the receipt of tho present notification," 

* Page Idfi, 
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thirty-three troopers, on the 13fh, lo Aligarh. Coolclmrn, 
making forced marches, reached that placo on tho 26lh. 

He arrived in timo to protect and to escort to 1 ((Ultras, a 
walled town twouly-two miles distant, (lie Europeans 
May 20 . who had till then maintained their position in llto 
vicinity of Aligarh. At 11 ill liras, however, about 
a hundred of his men, principally Muhammadans, rebelled, and, 
after having vainly aUoniptod to invito their com- 
Fmiu- of them Tlic tes to join them, redo off to stir up the villagers 
HiUi!'i'aa. at iii tho districts. 1 hit Cookhmn, though his parly 
was reduced to a hundred and twenty-three men, 
resolved to he even with his rovoltod troopers, llecoiving 
information that they had boon joined by about livo hundred 
villagers, and that Iheso wore organising a system of plunder 
and murder, Gocklmru formed a plan by which to 
Cockintm out- entrap them, no procured a curtained hullock cart, 
Suo 1 S!' such as native women generally travel in. Inside 
this cart ho placed four troopers with loaded car¬ 
bines, and drew tho curtains. Ho then sent the cart on tho 
road towards the rcbol camp, ho following with liis main body 
under tho shade of some trees. No sooner did (ho rohels son 


tho cart than they daslied forward to secure tho lady whom 
they imagined to he insido. Tho troopers behind Iho curtains 
waited till the foremost men approached, when they dis¬ 
charged their carbines with fatal effect. On tho sound of tho 
discharge, Gookburn and his men dashed forward, killed forty- 
eight of the surprised foe, and dispersed tho remainder. 

An action like this was, however, hut a transient gleam of 
sunshine. To aid in pacifying tho districts, Mr. Colvin had 
ordered thither, likewise, detachments of tho 2nd Cavalry, 
under Captain Burlton and Lieutenant Salmond, and Captain 
Pearson’s battery of tho Gwaliar contingent. Lieu- 
XSoftiio tenant Cookhum’s dotaclnnout had also been 
uwiiiiUr con- strengthened bv the main body of his regiment, 
mSy. the ls t, under Captain Alexander. Up to a certain 
point, the men belonging to theso several arms and 
detachments behaved perfectly well. Gradually, however, as 
the villagers rose on every sido, tho pressure became too much 
Myi. to' thou 1 -. On the 1st of July, the 1st Cavalry, 
then at IJatliras, mutinied. The men showed no ill- 
feeling towards their officers, but simply told them they must 
go. "When hundreds with arms in their hands issue orders to 



CAPTAIN PEARSON'S COOL DARING. 


unils, the units must obey. Alexander and the officers with 
him had, then, nothing for it hut to ride for Agra, a journey 
they successfully accomplished. The following day, the men 
of the Artillery, under l’earson, and tlio.se of the 2nd Cavalry, 
commanded by Purl Ion, and then stationed at Sausi, seven miles 
beyond Ilafhras, incited by letters from their comrados at that 
place, likewise rose in revolt, and intimated to their officers that 
they no longer required thorn. Pearson, Bnrllou, and fcSalmond 
did all (hat men could do to keep their men true, but in vain. 
The men still insisted on joining their comrades at. ILitliras. 
The cavalry started off the following morning for that place, 
thoir offiooia still accompanying thorn. There, having effected 
a junction with the lht Cavalry, they once again, in a very 
porompLory manner, insisted that their offioors should leave 
them. Ihirlton, ,Salmond, and the surgeon, Dalzell, at ouco 
then took tlio road to Agra. Shortly afterwaids, Pearson, who 
had clung to his battery, arrived with his mutinous 
gunners. The only other European wiih him was cudS of 
his staff-sergeant. Pearson found the two regiments 
of cavalry drawn up as if on parade. He rodo up 
to them, rccoived their salutes, questioned them about their 
officers, and was told they had loft for Agra. He thou calmly 
and coolly rodo down thoir ranks, speaking to the men he knew, 
and exchanging greetings with the native officers. His position 
was full of peril. At any moment ho might have been shot 
down. An imprudent gesture, a sign of alarm, would have 
been fatal to him. But Pearson was etpial to the occasion. He 
continued Ins ride down tlio ranks coolly, followed by his 
sergeant, mounted on his secoud charger; nor did he change 
his pace till tlio lino had been well cleared. He and the ser¬ 
geant then put spurs to their horses. A littlo beyond Tlloofflcora 
the village they overtook the cavalry officers. The wape to 
whole party then rodo on, hiding by day, and Ae "*' 
reaoliod Agra in time to share in the disaster of the 5th. 

It is remarkable that the men made no attempt to molest 
them. Most remarkable when the fact is taken into 
consideration, that the foot-soldiers of tlio same con- kamnmdauL 11 ' 
tingent evinced the most bloodthirsty feelings im Mmii- 
towards their officers ! (Jould there have been any too rundiiT? 
significance in tho fact that the cavalry soldiers 
were mostly Muhammadans, whilst nineteen-twentieths of the 
infantry men were Hindus? more I cannot say. The fact, how- 
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deserves to bo considered in connection witli the oauso of tlio 
rebellion. 

Meanwliilo, some well-mounted volunteers, consistin';' of 
civilians, of officers whoso regiments bad mutinied, 
volunteer^** clerks in public offices, of planters, of shopkeepers, 
all animated by one feeling, bad boon doing good 
service in tins districts. Their fust act bad been lo relievo a 
body of six or seven of their count,rymon, besieged by Iho rebels 
in an indigo factory. They thou pushed on to Aligarh, whore 
thoy wore joined hy Mr. Watson, the magistrate, a man of 
remarkable courage, and by others. They now discovered, 
however, that the rebellion had grown beyond their strength; 
so, unable to coerce the revolted villages, thoy gradually full 
hack on Agra. Twelve + of thorn, however, disdaining a 
retreat so rapid, remained behind, occupying a factory about 
five miles from Aligarh. Hut, resolute as wore these men, 
they, too, were forced to retreat when the GwtUiar cavalry 
mutinied. On the concentration of the volunteers 
uu1gm. b '' lclc at Agra, thoy were employed as pickets on Iho 
Mathura road to watch Iho approach of the Nhunch 
brigade. How they behaved towards that brigade has been, 
already related. 

It will thus bo seen that tlio efforts of the Government of Iho 
North-West Provinces to slay tlio plague in tlio districts lying 
on the left hank of the Jamnali, between Dohli and Agra had 
signally failed. In the more northerly districts, and in the 
districts of the Eoliilkhand division, rebellion had been oven 
more rampant and more successful. 

Although the troops in Eoliilkhand rose in revolt a few days 
earlier than did those in the more northerly districts, the plan 
of the narrative, leading southwards to Kiinhpur and Lakhnao, 
renders it necessary that the latter should in the first inslancc 
he considered. I therefore propose to carry tlio reader with mo 
to the districts known as Saliaranpur and Muzalfarnagar, to 
descend thoiice through Itoliilkhand to Fftt.ligarli. 

The station of Halniranpiir was, before the mutiny, essentially 
a civil station. It was situated on the bank of the 
mnjmr. about two miles from the city of 


* Cocke, Watson, and Oulrani, C.S.; Saunders and Tandy, planters; 
Btewilrt Clarke, surgeon; Castle, Hinds, Burkiuyoung, und Iluriiigton; 
Ensigns Marsh and Oliplmnt. 
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the same name, ancl which was the capital or chief town of the 
district, also called Saliaraupur. Tlio population of tho town 
amounted to about forty thousand—many of them Muhamma¬ 
dans, with rather a had character for turbulence. In tho 
earlier portion of the present century Suliarunpur had been one 
of the frontier stations of the Tliitisli territories. To guard it, 
a rather strong fort had been built on its northern 
face. But to such an extent did confidence in their inscription 
star override in those days all suggestions of tiauoa. mi 
prudence in tho British mind, that, on the extension 
of our frontier, tho executive of the day had converted the fort 
into a civil gaol, whilst tho same authority had allowed the 
Stud Department to run up the dilchcs and mud walls of their 
paddocks so close to the ramparts of the said gaol, that it would 
have been easy from their cover to pick off the sentries on its 
walls. 

Wlion tlio mutiny broke out at Miralh, tho European male 
population of Saharanpur, including clerks, numbered only six 
or seven persons. Tho Eurasians were scarcely more 
numerous. There was over tho treasury a native popuiatLu! 
guard of some soventy or eighty Sipahis, com¬ 
manded by a native officer, and furnished by the 29th Native 
Infantry from Muradab&d. The civil gaol guard, numbering 
about a hundred men, in addition to their duties connected with 
the gaol, furnished guards to the civil officers’ houses. Through¬ 
out tho district likewise, was scattered the ordinary police 
force, amply sufficient in times of peace 1 ’ to repress tho dis¬ 
order of a population numbering even nearly a million soids. 

Tho position of Saharanpur was in every respect of great 
importance. It was the point whence the road led 
to Delira and to the hill stations of Masiirl and 
Landaur; it was contiguous to Kurin, from tho canal tion. “ 
establishments of which the army before Debit was 
largely supplied with men and materials for forwarding the 
siege; and it was the seat of one of the Government studs. 
Yet now tho entire district, comprising likewise the Engineering 
College, the canal workshops and costly aqueducts, seemed to 
be at tho mercy of the fciipahis and tho disaffected natives, for <* 
•there were no European troops who could bo summoned with 
any hope that the call would be responded to. Thera were 
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indeed Emopcau troops at Mfrulh, some seventy miles distant. 
But, until after tho lull of Uolili, timidity bordering upon 
panic; Bullishness, utterly nogleettul of tins general pul die, weal; 
ruled with, fivt.il effect tlio military counsels at Unit staliou. 


Fortunately there wore men at .S.ih.'uanpur whose hold 
spirit and ready resource supplied iho place of 
Mi. Rn'icit siildieih. The magistrate, Mr. Hubert Spankio, was 
an able public servant, lull ol energy and mental 
power. TTih lieutenant, Sir. Dundas Hoberlsmi, joined to a 
manly and energetic natuvo a clear head and a 
Ui'bartaun 1 '’ coolness not to be surpassed. A Jit assoeiaio with 
Iheso was Lieutenant JBrownlow, of the Engineers, 
cool, daring, enterprising, and resolute. With such mon at 
Saharanpur there was yet a glimmering of liopo that tho crisis 
might bo surmounted. 


The news of tho outbreak at Mlratli readied Saliuranput on 
the evening of tho 1 *tth of May; thaL of tho massacres at Dohli 
on the following day. Mr. Spankio at once convened a meeting 
of tho residents. At tho mooting it was decided to 
iiio n.m-cuui- hold the station, lmt to despatch the women and 
Ma-Ja'i l ° children to Masiiri. This arrangement was carried 
out at once. As soon as possible after tho departure 
of tho ladies, those of the gentlemen of tho station who had 


remained behind’• determined lo unite and occupy ono house. 
Tho olerks and Eurasians, invited to join them, showed at first 
some disinclination, but in a day or two thoy changed their 
minds and acceded to the proposal.j' 

Space will not permit mo to dotail in full tho preliminary 


dangeis which threatened these few bold men. 
linSntrami" 4 Now, it, was the mutiny at tho not distant station of 
Kaii.tjiiripui'. Muzafliu'iiagar; now, it was tho approach of two 


mutinous companies of tho sappers and minors; 
now, a combination of the villagers to attack llmm. This last- 
named danger, a very serious one, was warded off by acting on 
the principle, so conspicuous during tho mutiny, and so 
successful whenever acted upon, that “ boldness is prudence.” 
instead of waiting for the intended onslaught, Mr, Itohortsou, 
enlisting in his cause some influential and woll-diaposed land- 
owners, anticipated it by attacking and capturing tho conspire- 


* Two liad qniitril it, ostensibly fo escort tlio ladies, 
t Vhh'iH Duties dnriiuj the Revolt, jiagu 2a. 
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tors. Continuing to pursue this policy, Mr. Robertson, taking 
with him a fow of the 4th Lancers (native), a 
detachment of the 29l,h Native Infantry, and somo enratqTdiB- 
poliee, proceeded tf> the mosL impoi taut and the 
most disaffected parts of the district to assert 
British authority. By a eonrhination of tact and daring Mr. 
-Robertson accomplished a great deal. Ho soon ascertained, 
however, that the landowners sympathised with the rubble, and 
that (ho fact that rebellion, not, plunder, was their object, 
would make his task extremely difficult. Further success, ho 
Jolt,, would depend on tho fidelity of the Sipaliis. 

Hitherto these had shown no sign of wavering, but 
very soon there appeared amongst them tho sytnp- s'pS* 
toms of disaffection so common elsewhere. On tho 
30th of May, Mr. Robertson had been joined by two companies 
of the 5th Regiment of Native Infantry. These mutinied on 
tho 3rd of June. Undaunted, tho gallant civilian still con¬ 
tinued his noble efforts in the cause of order ; nor, 
though tho detachment of the 29th Native Infantry s.mhiX'iii’s 
revolted on the 11th of .July, did he, or his superior, ftwmflnoi- 
for one single hour relax their hold on the district. "" ls " >B ' 
This was still virtually British when tho fall of Belli! removed 
from the native mind tho calculations which till then had 
inspired them to resist. 

At tho civil station of Muzaffaraagar, about midway between 
Saharuupur and Mirath, the native guard over the 
treasury was furnished by the 20th Regiment of 
Native Infantry, quartered at Mfrath. This regi¬ 
ment had taken a prominent part in the famous outbreak of the 
10th of May. It was not to be oxpccted, therefore, that the 
detachment would abstain from following the example set at 
liead-quarlers. Bor three days, however, it did abstain. Nor 
did tho Bipahis composing it make any demonstration until the 
British magistrate on the spot had given a signal proof of his 
belief in tho collapse of British rule. That official, 

Mr. Berford, with a precipitancy as unworthy as it 1 el J ‘ l1 ' 

was rare, closed the public offices on tho receipt of tho bad nows 

from Mirath, He subsequently took refuge in a small house iu 

the town, withdrawing the guards posted over tho 

gaol for his own personal protection. The conse- ^onlS 111 ’ 

quence of this abnogation of authority was the rise in 

TWolt of the inhabitants of the district. Landowners and peasants 
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alike believed tliat tlae bim of British rule hud set, tiovor to rise 
again. Every man who liad a grievance, the plunderers by pio- 
fession, the plunderers by opportunity, seized the golden chance. 

Nor were tho Sipahis then backward. They broke 
mid itin open tho treasury, earned away all they could eun- 
iuutniy. vey, and marched for Murudiibad. 'ITio bulk of tiro 
plundered nionoy fell to Lho townspcoplo and dis¬ 
trict revoltera. There was no one to prevent or to remonstrate 
with them. Authority had disappeared with Mr. Beiford. 

But the risings in the northerly petitions of tho North-Wosl, 
Provinces were trilling compared with those in 
Uohiikbaiiii. j> 0 ] 1 ppp (lllt p Tho principal station in Jiohilldland 
is Bareli. Here, in ]S57, wore cantoned tho 8th Irregular 
Cavalry, the 18th and G8th Native Infantry, and a native 
battery of Artillery. The brigade was commanded by Brigadier 
Sibbald. Bareli was likewise tho chief civil station 
ofBanit. iSOa * n Bohilkhand, being the head-quarters of the 
Comiuissiouer. Tho Christian population, including 
Eurasians, somewhat exceeded a. hundred in number. 

Tho uneasy feeling amongst tho native troops, which had 
manifested itself so strongly in Bengal in tho month 
Excitement 0 f March, gradually travelling up countty, had 
“tat'ou. reached Bareli in April. During that month the 
men of Lho infantry regiments there stationed 
questioned their officers regarding the now cartridges, and 
asked pointedly whether it wore true that those cartridges worn 
greased with the fat of the cow and of lho pig. Thu reply 
given by the officers was apparently satisfactory, for tho 
excitement created by the rumour almost at once subsided. 
But the introduction into the regiments el' the new musket drill 
again roused suspicion. The natives of India are essentially 
conservative in their viows. A ease for innovation must be 
very clearly put to convince them. The Sipahis at 
mS’S Bareli, their minds prone to suspicion, could not 
then understand tho reason why, for any military 
purpose, a new musket or a now musketry drill should he 
necessary. “We and our fathers,” they said, “ have conquered 
Hindustan with tho piescnt musket; what is tho uso of a now 
one?” They continued, however, to practise tho now dull, 
and, when taught singly, even touched the cartridges, though 
with evident dislike. 

Up to the beginning of the second week of May tho men 
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when drilled together, by companies, had been taught only tlm 
new bayonet cxerc-ise. But in tlio second week it was deemed 
advisable to instruct them in the new system of ball-practice. 
The experiment began wilk the grenadier company of the ISfh 
Native Infantry. But only one round, per man was served out. 

Tt happened that an arrangement previously considered—by 
which the guns of Iho battery were to be moved from their 
actual position close to tho practice-ground *—had taken effect 
early on tho very morning on which it had been decided that 
tho men of the grenadier company of the ISfcli Native Infantry 
should make their first experiment with the new xnoir tni ds ' 
ammunition. To the minds ol the Sipithis, already pi one to bUa- 
o\er-excited, this change in tho position of the guns P’™ 11 - 
was a now revelation. The suspicion flashed, upon their minds 
that the guns had been shifted with the sole object to coerce 
them into using the obnoxious cartridges. This, too, accounted 
for tho fact, which at the time had seemed so strange to them, 
that only one round of balled ammunition had been served out 
to oaoh man. They would thus be formed up on 
the practice-ground, they argued, practically de- bythodmngo 
fenceless, liable, at a given word, to be swept away {j] 0 po J'‘j. un uf 
by the guns. Tho suspicion, soon become conviction, 8 ms ' 
spread to tho entire regiment. Tho grenadier company had 
already set out. A considerable number of tho men of tho 
Other companies ran then to the artillery lines to upbraid the 
gunners for thus aiding tho attempt to take away their 
comrades’ caste; lmt the bulk of them, gloomy, anxious, but 
determined, waited in their lines the booming of tho guns, or 
tho return of tho grenadiers. When these appeared, 
unharmed, the excitement for the moment cooled. mSeki' 6 

Only, however, for the moment. The same day m,y. ‘ ‘ 
brought Lo the station news of the mutiny at 
Mirath, of the disaffection of the districts round Bareli, and 


* The real object was to place tlio guns under the charge of the Stli 
Irregular Cavalry. They weio in fact, regularly contided to that ccups. It 
will ho soon in the tort that subsequently they were withdrawn, and. i c-, to red 
to their own men. This restoration wus a pari of the fi-igiuug-contiUeuce 
policy bo popular in tho (ioverniinmt circles of Calcutta. The KuhaliUar of 
the Artillery, whoso tearful piotestaLiona in (avciur of the restoration of the 
guns excited tho sympathy of many, subsequently assumed the command of 
the rebellious brigade, and eventually commanded in chief at Debit lbs 
Inline wus llakhl Kh&n. 1 
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of evil dispositions manifested by tlio native regiment stationed 
at Muradabad. 

'j'ln'w W as on the 14th. The Jlrigadior, Sibbald, was absent on. 

a tour of inspection. Jlis place was temporarily 
Colonel Colin tlC0U piod by Colonel Colin Tioup, a gallant and 
distinguished officer. Colonel Troup had not been 
an indifferent spectator of all that had boon going on in the 
native anny during tlio preceding two months. But, experienced 
as lie was, slirewil, clever, and discerning beyond most of the 
old officers of the Company’s army, not oven Colonel Troup had 
detected the radical cause of tho disease, ho was called upon to 
combat. lie believed that it could be cured by 
lain favour persuasion, by an unbounded display of confidence, 
mounu! >ve by, iu fact, treating tho Sipnhis as one would treat 
naughty children, by assuring thorn that all previous 
offences would bo condoned, if they would behave well for tho 
future. In a word, ho was a believer in Mr. Boudoir's thorny of 
“a passing and groundless panic.” 

But Colonel Troup did not the less lake every possible 
measure to meet au emergency which ho foresaw might at any 
moment arrive. Of all tlio regiments under his command ho 
believed most implicitly in tho 8 th Irregular (Javulry. 
KiliarCnvalry. I 1 * 10 antecedents of that regiment gave him reason 
for Ms belief. Nob only was it a splendid regiment, 
well manned, well horsed, and well commanded, but it had but 
a very short period before come forward at a critical period to 
show its readiness to proceed wliorover the inloroats of the 
British service might demand its presence. When, in 1852, 
tho 38tli Regiment of Native Infantry had refused to proceed 
to Pegu, on tho ground that (he caste of tho men would bo 
ruined by a sea voyage of eight days, tho 8th Irregulars had 
volunteered to sail thither. Taken at their word, 
Tiieir f.iynur- they marched from IMiwi to the port of embarkat ion, 
ileiaa!" lM ' a distance of a thousand miles, ■without losing a 
single mau from desertion. Proceeding by sun to 
Pegu, they not only rendered there most excellent service, hut 
made themsolves remarkable for tlicir discipline and their 
intelligence. Their native officers were men of good family, 
given to manly and intellectual pursuits, and proud 
jSv"™ 11 " regiment and their service. 

The acting commandant of this regiment was 
Captain Alexander Mackenzie, Captain Mackenzie had been 
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BOme years with the 8th, lie had served with it as adjutant 
and as second in command. He was dovoted to the regiment, 
gave to it his undivided caro, and was unsurpassed in all tho 
qualities of a commanding officer. Ho was well supported by 
his second in command, Lieutenant Bocher. 

Up to the period at which my narrative lias arrived the 
conduct of this regiment had been most exemplary. Colonel 
Troup, then, looking at its antecedents and at its actual 
behaviour, had reason to regard it as Ids mainstay in case of an 
outbreak. 

It was, I have said, on the 14tli of May, that tho evil nows 
from tho outer world reached Bareli. Colonel Troup 
at once directed that the strength of (lie regiment rtnubie* uw" ! ' 
lie most trusted should bo doubled; he wrote to Iho stieugtiiot 
civil authorities requesting them to place under his guim! IrK " 
orders all tho sawdrs, or horse patrols, in their 
distriols; ha recalled all officers from leave; and he recom¬ 
mended that tho ladies and children, in fact, all tho 
Muroiinan women and children, should ho sent off to f™* 1 
the hill station of Kahn Tdl.* Large cavalry lull's? 
pickets wore thrown out, and the Irregulars were 
kept ready to turn out at any moment. At the same time 
Colonel Troup paraded tho brigade, and addressing 
tho men assured them that they had nothing to fear 
as long as they continued to behave themselves; that "wto tiw 
no now cartridges woro coming, and that, if any tKa'fltas? f 
should come, he would destroy them on tho parade- 
ground in Iheir presence. On the following day, tlio I6tli, 
further to allay the suspicions of the men, he had the guns 
moved back to their former position. 

But tho evil was too deeply rooted to bo removed by smooth 
words. Notwithstanding all Colonel Troup’s efforts 
the suspicions were not allayed and confidence did f""™""*- 
not return. Tor some days, indeed, the Sipahis him! giuna 
continued to perform their duties with precision, 
hut they were, whether in the lines or on guard, always in a state 
of excitement. 'This oxcitemont was fed by the evil-disposed of 
tho city, by emissaries from Mlratli, from Debit', from Tiruzpur, 
and especially by intriguers from the districts instigated by 


* Tlio Mkjb, women, and children worn at once sent off to Nairn Till, 
escorted thither by a detachment of the Sth Iireaul.tr Cavalry. 
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one Khan Bahadur Khun, a pensioner of the Government, and 
the heir of the famous Hohilah chief, Hafiz Bah mat Khan.* 

Brigadier Sihhald returned to Bareli on tlio 1'Jth. From 
Ihat date till the 29t.h, no material change occurred in tho slaLo 
of affairs. The biigadier confirmed and carried out all Colonol 
Troup’s arrangements. Whilst tho attempts at “ management ” 
on tho part of tho British wore continued, tho Sipuhis displayed 
tiro suspicions, tho excitement, the sullen determined mien, 
combined with rigid performance of duty, which characterised 
their comrades at other stations. But on tho nioni- 
of the 29tli, Colonel 'Troup received a note from 
Mr. Alexander, tho Commissioner, informing him 
that it had come to his knowledge that his, Colonel Troup’s 
regiment, the 08th Native Infantry, intended to mutiny that 
day. Colonel Troup had hut just perused that note when tho 
nativo sergeant-major of his regiment, ran breathless into his 
presence to loll him that whilst, Lathing in the river that 
morning, the men of both regimonts, tlio 18th and GHth, had 
sworn to riso at 2 p.sr. and murder their European oflicors. 

Colonel Troup acted at once as tlio emergency required. lie 
warned the officers of the tlirco rogiments aiul of 
the artillery; informed tho brigade major, Captain 
thomais, 01 Browulow, of tho notices ho hud received, and re¬ 
commended him to rido off at once to report tho 
information to tho brigadier, fixing tho lines of tho Htli 
Irregular Cavalry as the plaeo of rendezvous for all. 

It was about 1 o’clock in the day when Captain Mackenzie 
received the order to turn out his regiment. In a 
i!nhe a!h rlt vor y ^ ew tlio men were in Llioir saddles, and 

iircguiuis. certainly, as far as appearances went, no men could 
have displayed a more loyal spirit, or a greater readi¬ 
ness to do their duty, than did tlio men of tho 8th Irregulars, 
'flie regiment continued mounted for two hours. Ln the 
interval, wliother from the attitude of tho cavalry, or from 
some other reason, the men of the infantry changed their plans. 
The rising was postponed. 

The behaviour of the 8th Irregulars liad justified Colonel 


* HStiis IulluDiit, was tlio hint independent Muhammadan ridel - in Rohilkhand. 
IIo was defeated and .slain in 1771 in a bat lie aamiiht 1 ho British, under 
Colonel Champion, fought near Fntbgnnj. Khan Bahadur Khan received 
one pension ns the descendant and heir of tlio last ruler of tlio fiolu'luUs, 
another as a retired civil officer of tho liiilfili Government. 
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Troup’s confidence. On this apparently crucial day not a 
symptom of disaffection had been manifested by a single 
trooper. Yet—curious fact—on the evening of that 
day, Colonel Troup received from a suro authority fereiwsY 0 " 1 ’ 
information that the mon of that regiment wero not private nan- 
absolutely to ho relied upon; that they had sworn stSaroiwi* 
not to act against the infantry and artillery, though totorcllai 
they would not harm or raise a hand against any up °"’ 
European. The horizon was becoming darker. 

The night of the 29th, the day and night of the 90th, were 
passed in oxcitement on the one side, in watchfulness on the 
other. Colonel Troup did not doubt now hut 
that the outbreak was a question, not of days, but Kofooiutho 
of hours. Few of the other officers shared his him* up ° n 
opinions. The brigadier, the brigade-major, the 
officer commanding the 18th, the oiliccr commanding the 
liatlery, all believed that the storm would pass over. Captain 
Mackenzie, whilst sharing Colonel Troup’s opinions regarding 
the other regiments, had still faith in his own men. It would 
have boon strange had it been otherwise, for up to the 31st of 
May the fidelity and devotion of the 8lb irregulars and their 
officers had alone kept down revolt. 

Oil the morning of the 31st the crisis came. It was heralded 
by the usual attempt' at incendiarism, Captain 
lire willow’s house having boon fired in the small r 51 "y-u- 
hours of the morning. The only other warning co ^“ 1 '' 
given was that conveyed by the behaviour of the 
men on the treasury guard, who had snatched from a 
native official a letter he was carrying to the fort, torn it up 
in his face, and abused him- This was the first 
serious impropriety committed by the native soldiers First muni- 
at Bareli. These two occurrences put many on thesipsiiia. 
their guard, thill all continued quiet in the lines, 
when, just at 11 o’clock, the report of one of the battery guns, 
followed by a volley of musketry and tho yells of the Sipahis, 
warned every one in tho station that the crisis was npon them. 

The rising in fact had boon thoroughly organised by the 
Sipahis. Parties had been told off to murder each 
officer. The hour fixed was 11 o’clock on that Thoir actual 
Sunday, the 31st. hTo sooner had the regimental Sfuaoives. 
gongs struck eleven strokes than some Sipdhis of 
ilio 68fh rushed to file guns and poured a volley of grape 
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into the houses nearest to their lines. Small parties carrying 
with them their nuisleets went off lo each separate 
ipyimi my ^ inl g,,j (nv .. |] le roniiiiiiflcr rushed onj in a mass to 
hum, to kill, to destioy. 

The warning of which 1 have spoken had induced many 
officers to have their horses Middled, and to hold l.hoinsolvos 
ready for immediate action. Tho rendezvous was 
The onirm tho lilies of the 8th Irregulars. To reach those 
!™dw.voin 1 linos some had to gallop aero'-s tho infantry parade- 
ground exposed to volleys of grapo and musketry. 
Others, ignorant of tho previous occmronees of the. morning, 
and, therefore, not warned, were forced to take refuge in tho 
city. Tho brigadier, mounting his Imran on tho first disohaigo 
of tho battery gnus, redo off at (nice, hut was shot 
sii!baw7 * u c ' ieK ^' aa ^ l0 WilH 'Hiking for tho rendezvous, 
b’lotf ” Other oflleors shared tho same fato, some at tho 
time, some later. 

But, whilst all are hastening to tho rendezvous, the roador 
must outstrip them, and soo what Captain Mackenzie and his 
regiment were doing there. 

At 10 o’clock that morning a Hindu llisaldiir of his regiment 
had reported to Mackenzie that, some of tho Hindus 
omahiM . ^ 1,H Hoop, while bathing, had hoard tho Bipahia of 

krliKie! ac tho 18th and GBlli say that theyiutomlod to riso that 
clay at 11 o’clock, murder every European—man, 
woman, and child—in tho placo, soizo the treasury, and open 
the gaol. Similar reports had been so prevalent during the 
preceding fortnight that Mackenzie was justified in not giving 
implicit credence to this. But, as a measure of precaution, ho 
sent orders to his native adjutant to warn tho native officers 
commanding troops to have their men ready to turn out at a 
moment’s notice. Ho also imparted the information by letter 
to Colonel Troup. Then Mackenzie, Beohor, and tho surgeon, 
lie mm his Currie, had their horses saddled; they breakfasted ; 
officers pro- then donned their uniforms so as to ho ready for 
Hahn/ immediate action. These operations had scarcely 
been completed, when tho brigade-major, Cap Lain 
" Brownlow, rushed in with tho information that tho row had 
begun. Almost simultaneously tho liro of tho battery guns 
and the discharge of musketry camo to confirm his story, 
Colonel Troup followed almost immediately, Mackenzie and 
Becker at once mounted i-hoffi horses and rode down to fheiy 
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linos to turn out the men. The 1st, 2nd, and 3rd troops of 

the 8th, forming the right wing, were soon drawn up 

in front of their lines facing the station. But it seem- 0M 

ing to Mackenzie that the troops of the left wing 

showed an usual delay, he proceeded amongst them to hasten. 

their movements. Meanwhile, the confusion was every moment 

increasing. From all parts of Bareli, officers, 

Chilians, and olhors, woro running and riding into hasten the 

the linos for protection. The artillery and infantry nmeaunt *of 

wuro keeping up a constant and rapid tiro on the 

fugitives, whilst all around bungalows were boginning to smoko 

nud blaze. Keeping his head cool all this lime, Mackenzie, 

gallantly aided by Beelier, had tinned out the troops of the 

loft wing, and was getting them into order, when 

happening to look round, lie saw the troops of the 

right wing go “Throes right,” and move off at a 

taut to the right and rear of tho linos. Digging Iris spurs into 

liis horbo, Mackenzie quickly headed the wing, halted 

it, and asked by whoso order they had moved. The j^ p . 3 after 

ltisdldar commanding the 1st squadron replied that 

Colonel Troup had given the order. Upon tlus,JUhckflnzie-Mde 

on_tq_ Col onel T roup, wire., had .moveda hoad in company .with 

some ofliccrs_an(l civilians, and asked..what he-proposed to- 

do~. Trou [i. who by t he death of thebrigadier hadjbocome the 

sonior officer iuJlia station,replied that he proposed 

to’ retire, on Nairn Till. Mackenzie, still feeling sure 

of his men, earnestly requested permission to be Truup'B per- 

allowed to take his regiment back and try and re- Sttaln'tn^ 

cover the guns. Troup replied that it was useless; mutineers. 

but, yielding at last to Mackenzie’s urgent pleadings, 

lie consented in these words: “ It is no use, but do as you 

like.” 

The fact was that Colonel Troup, influenced 1 y the informa¬ 
tion he had received on tho night of the 30th of M ay 
and confirmed in liis view by the delay of the left ° r „ 

wing to turn out, had come to mistrust the 8th. operating'' 0 ' 11 
Irregulars. Mackenzie, on the other hand, whilst a£j" n T i 1 °° ? 
thoroughly believing in them, felt satisfied that the siacktiuio. 
order given to theuLiiy Colonel.-Troup- to-follow the 
Europeans to Nairn Tal.was the one order which would try 
their lidolity3q_Ilte utiuost^asjlie carrying it out would inn 
pose upon them the necessity to leave ail their property, and, 
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in some instances, those for whom tlioy cared inoro than for 
their property, at, the mercy of tlio robols. There can bo no 
doubt now that the information on which Colonel Troup acted 
was partly true. There were traitors amongst tlio 8th Irregu¬ 
lars. Prominent amongst those was the senior native officer, 
Muhammad Hindi. This man bad been gained over 
sh”tf WUDII,<1 ] V iCuiu Bahadur Ivluin, and laid in his turn deni' 
his best to gain Lho men. Yet it is to bo regiotted, 
I think, that Maoken'/io’s arrangements were interfered 
with before tlio temper of the men had been aotually tested. 
The movement to the right, and. the remonstrance with 
Colonel Troup, lost many precious moments at a most critical 
period, 

The value, in fact, of a few moments was never more clearly 
demonstrated than en this occasion. Whilst Mac- 
iiavmeifbv kenzie had been talking to Colonel Troup, (lie loft 
Ajnbanimud wing had been drawing up in lino. The momont 
they woroquite ready, the traitor, Muhammad Shall, 
watching liis opportunity, gave the order to the men of the 
wing to follow him, and at once rodo towards tlio cantonment. 

Mackenzie heard the tramp of Lliuir horses’ feet 
onusmSi'p ^ l0 n 10111011 ** after ho had received Colonel Troup's 
ins jic-riuiyl permission io do as lie liked, lie did not at once 
, realise the cause of their action, for almost simul¬ 

taneously with it arose tlio cry that they had gone to charge 
the guns. Mackenzie at once addressed the men of 
righUvuV- 1 ' 6 wing, and told them ho was going to take 

them to recover the guns, Tlio men received the 
intelligence with apparent doligkt, and followed Muckouziu 
—accompanied by Mr. Guthrie, the magistrate, and some 
officers'' 1 —at a steady trot to the parade-ground. On arriving 
there they found tlio left wing drawn up, apparently frater¬ 
nising with the rebels. It was necessary to bring them back, 
if possible, to their allegiance; so Mackenzie, leaving his right 
wing under charge of liecher, rodo up to them and addressed 
them. Whilst, however, in the aot of speaking, and after the 
mon had shown a disposition to follow him, there arose from 
tlio magazine of the 18th Nativo Infantry—the point where 


* Their names were Captain Kiiliy mid Lieutenant Bnisci' of the Artillery; 
Captain Paterson and Lieutenant Wnrdo, (jStli Nalivo Infantry; Lieutenant, 
Ilojitor, iStli Natiyo Infantry. 
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tlia mutinous Siptihis were massed and where a gun had been 
placed—a cry summoning all theta wars to rally round 
the Muhammadan flag and to uphold their religion; t| lc 

“ otherwise,” shouted tho spoakor, “ the Miihiunma-_ mutineers to 
dans will lie forced to eat pork, and the llindus. Ir ‘“" 

hoof.” At tlie same time a green flag was hoisted. 

Tho cry, and tho sight of tho flag, arrested the favourable 
disposition of tho men of Lhe left wing, and Mackenzie, finding 
his eil'orts with them hopeless, rode luck to the right. Here, 
however, a new disappointment, awaited him. The men of 
this wing had felt tiro influence acting on tho left, 
and had begun to sloaloif. Iiy the time Mackenzie ^houii^o 
returned, men to the number of about one troop rebels!’ 1 
alone remained. Amongst those were most of tho 
native officers. With so small a body it was hopeless to 
charge, and it was almost certain that an order to that effect 
would not have been obeyed. Mackenzie retired then in the 
direction taken by Colonel Troup and tire others. As he 
passed his regimental lines more men droppod away, 
and before ho had gono half a mile the number of tSy-time. 
tho faithful was reduced to twenty-three, of whom 
twelve were native oifioers I They overtook Colonel Troup 


* It is due to these twenty-three men to place on record that though every 
possible lemptntiou won hold out to them to desert the Europeans, not one of 
them yielded to if. Amid many trials, they remained I'aithtul, and managed 
to do excel Ion t suivice. The Jtihulilar, Muhammad Nazim ICIuin, not only 
left nil his property, hut three children belaud, to obey the call of duty. 
Mitclamzio’B orderly, a Muhammadan, rode, throughout tho udreat of sixty-six 
miles, Mackenzie's second charger, a magnificent Arab, on which it would 
lmvo been easy for him to ride off. But lie was faithful, and when the hor.su 
Mackenzie was riding dropped dead the orderly at once dismounted and 
proceeded on loot. These men had their rewind when the regiment was 
re-organise I, and they redeemed, on tho lith of April, 1S58, the good name of 
their regiment, being commended for the “ marked gallantry ” they displayed 
at Ilarhii in Oudh under the ccmimaud of Captain Mackenzie. 

In the text I have recoup'd a plain anil unadorned statement o£ tho conduct 
of Captain Mackenzie ami l.ient, mint Bccher on this trying occasion, ft in 
but just to both thnso niliceis that the opinion of the officer commanding tho 
brigade to which thoy belonged should bo added. In his report on the events 
recorded in tho texf Colonel Troup thus wrote: “In justice to Captain 
Mackenzie mid hieuteiiaiit Bee,tier I consider it my duty, however much they 
like others may have been deceived by their men, to state that in my opinion 
no two officers e.ould have behaved better towards, or shown a belter or more 
gallant example to, their men than they did. I was in daily, I may say 
hourly, communication with them, and I have great pleasure in stating that 
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and Ills party twenty-three miles from Ban'll. Troup was 
warm in his acknowledgments. In truth lie never expected to 
see them. “ Thank God,” ho exclaimed to Mackenzie, as the 
latter rode up, “I feared ymu had gone to 001 lain 
TM-r.m - death.” The JffithmiCBTlIy now united, proceeded 
&Tim'na h without''?! halt,., to Nniru ~Tal, .accomplishing the 
"distance, "sixty-six miles, in twenty-two hours. 

On the departure~nf~tho Tugitivos for Kahn Till Ihe rebel 
rule was inaugurated at Bareli. Every European house but 
one had been hum l down. Khan Baln'idur Khan 
nwlninau- was proclaimed Viceroy of Bohilklnuld. II is 

turntca»t vice-royalty was baptised willi blood. The two 

judges, Messrs, itobertson and Buikos; the deputy - 
collector, Mr. Wyatt; Dr. Hay, Dr. Orr, Mr. Back, ami 
three other civilians; all the merchants, traders, and clerks, 
and all the women and children who had not quitted the 
station, were murdered. Must of these were judicially 
slaughteied— slaughtered, that is to say, by the express order 
of the new viceroy, and many of them aftor having 
anuRhtiTor ^eon ln-ought into his presence. Exposed to this 
ia'Ligir-h. terrible ordeal, cast by rulhaus nt the feet, of this 
giealor ruffian, the English race still assorted ilsolf. 
The gallaut prisoners told the new viceroy to his face that, 
though ho might water his new throne with tlicir blood, 
it would yet take no root in the ground ; that, though ho might 
find it easy lo slaughter unarmed men, women, and children, 
British power would yot assort itself to crush him. 

The bettor to assure tho mastery and to rid himself o[’ all 
rival claimants, Khan Bahadur KInin look the 
uitthjSti?' 1 ’ earliest opportunity to persuade Buklit; Khan, the 
iSubahdar of artillery before alluded to, and who 
had assumed tlio title of Brigadier, to load the Sipuhis to 
Dehli, furnishing him with a letter to the king, lie even 
mado a show of accompanying him. But it was only a show, 
lie relurned from the first stage to Bareli, fortified his house, 
and, adding sacrilege to murder, destroyed tho tomb o f Mr. 
ThoiMaimj^whikjm Lieulonant -Govu rnor „nl -tho Kprth^Wcat 
Provinces, to build “with "tlie' materials, after the manner of 

fiom tlie very first to the Inst they vein mnemitting m tlio poifoininnco 
nf tlio many liarussing duties requu 1 at' them.” Colonel Troup flu tiler 
recommended them to the l'avouinhio nolice oi'tliu Commnnder-m-Qhiot 
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tlic princes of the House of Taimur, a mausoleum for him¬ 
self. He at the same time enlisted all tho Muham¬ 
madans who would carry arms, and with their aid cau'Io"?bs 
began to oppress and plunder the rich Hindus. i;uti-ii mia 
The hit tor began very soon to regret the over- 
throw of the British rule. 

On tho very same day on which the tragedy I have recorded 
was being enacted at Bareli, evonts not less startling 
wore taking place at Bhahjalninpur, but forty-seven sasicjaMn- 
niilcs distant. There was but one native regiment 
at Sluihjaliiinpur, tho 28th Jtogimcut of Native Infantry. The 
nows of the Miralh outbreak, arriving about tlie loth of May, 
had not caused less excitement at this station than elsewhere. 
Hut whilst the residents, and especially tho officers, continued 
to trust the Si pith is, they looked for an outbreak oil the part of 
tho notoriously turbulent population. Little, however, occurred 
at the time to cause apprehension. But. as day after 
day passed, and rebellion seemed to he gathering tiwo’K™t 
head, unchecked by all about thorn, tho Sipahis began distrusted j 
to display a behaviour not entirely consistent with 
duty. Still, however, their officers believed that the hulk of 
them were loyal. 

This belief was roughly and suddenly dispelled. The 31st 
of May was a Sunday. Many of the residents and 
officers had gono to church. They were still at mutiny? 
their praycis when the Sipahis of tho 28th rushed 
upon them. 

On hearing tho tumult tho chaplain went to tho door of the 
church to moot tho mutineers. He was at once nnlnttncl . 
attacked, hut escaped for the moment with the loss tiwEnglish 
of his hand, severed by a swoid stroke. lie was 
subsequently killc-d by some villagers. Mr. Eickekls, 
the magistrate, whoso vigilance had attracted towards him tho 
peculiar hatred of the mutineers, likewise received a sword cut. 
lie then attempted to escape to his house, hut was cut down 
about thirty-live yards from tho vestry door. Mr. Labadoor, a 
clerk, was killed in tho church. Ilis wife, his sister-in-law, 
and tho bandmaster of the regiment, escaped for tbo moment, 
but eventually met, a worse fate. Another clerk, a Mr. Smith, 
stole away, hut was tracked out and killed. 

The scufflo at the door of the church and the attack upon 
those who first presented themselves to the mutineers had given 
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lime meanwhile lo ilio other officers and ladies present there 
to improvise a defence. Cnpt.iiu Lysught, Mi. 
iho PnRiisii Jenkins, and others succeeded in barring iho chancel 
nicmsilvca. dooi s against their assailants. These, happily, had 
brought with them no muskets, only swords and 
clubs, and so mistrustful were they, that on observing the 
approach of one solitary officer, Captain Hueyd, armed with a 
aim, they made at oneo for their lines to get tlioir muskets. 

The gentlemen had, before, this, placed tho ladies in security 
in tho church turret. IInully liad they done this when tho 
SiptUus went off in tho manner described, and almost imme¬ 
diately afterwards their domestic servants, faithful in tins 
extremity, arrived at tlio church, bringing with them their 
nmstors’ guns and rilles. Tho English then ventured to ojien 
ilio doors. They found not only tho horses and carriages, 
which had brought them to ohm oh, still at tho door, but 
clustering round about a hundred yiprihis, principally Sikhs, 
who had hastened up to rally round and to defend their officers. 
For the moment they wore safe. 

Meanwhile the cantonments had been a scone oT tumult and 
bloodshed. When one party of tho mutinceis had 
m niKhtcrin rushed to the church another had iirod tho lmitga- 
jnent?” ' * lows and sought out tho Europeans. Tho assistant 
magistrate was killed in tlio verandah of his court, 
whither he had fled for lofugo. Captain James, in temporary 
command of tho 23th, was shot on Iho parade-ground whilst 
trying to reason with his men. In reply to his arguments they 
assorted that they wore not after all such groat trail ora, inas¬ 
much as they had served tho Government faithfully for twonly 
years. As he turned away in disgust they shot, him. Tlio 
mutinceis allowed Dr. Dowling, the surgeon of the regiment, 
to vi-.il. the hospital unmolested, but, on his return, after ho had 
taken up and placed inside liis carriage his wife, his child, and 
his English maid, they shot him dead and wounded his wife. 
>Sho managed, however, to reach tho other fugitives at tho church. 

There, now, were assembled all tho Europeans remaining 
alivo. Whatwoio tlioy to do? It was a terrible extremity. 

But desperate situations require desperate lomedios, 
titim rJfuRp 0 ’ and the only sensible course Boomed to be to make 
wU'nhPLiiyaH f or the residence of the Rajah of l’owaiu—across 
o own n. the Ondli frontier, though but a few miles distant. 
r l hither accoulingly they proceeded, and there they arrived 
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tho same clay. But, tlioir reception was unfavourable. The 
Rajah declared his inability to protect thorn and refused 
thorn shelter. Mr. Jenldns, tho assistant magistrate, who was 
cue of tho party, wrote at once to Mr. Thomason, the Deputy 
Commissioner of Muhamdi, in Ondh, to inform him of the 
events at Shahjahiinpur, and to hog him to send all tho 
available carriage to enable tho fugitives to reach his station. 
Mr. Thomason received the letter that night, and complied, as 
far as he conhl, with tho request. At Muhamdi the fugitives 
arrived, in a terrible plight,* two days later. But they wore 
nut saved. Their subsequent adventures form one of the 
saddest opisodes in tho Indian Mutiny. 

Midway between Bareli and Shahjahanpur, though not in a 
direct lino, and some thirty miles from the former, lies the 
civil station of Budarin. The magistrate and col¬ 
lector of this district, which took its name from the n ™ Wun ‘ 
station, was Mr. William Edwards. Mr. Edwards had served 
as Under Secretary in the Foreign Department 
during tho rulo of Lord Ellonborougb. A man of J^yj! | llam 
observation and ability, ho had marked how, during 
tho fifteen years preceding the mutiny, the action of our revenue 
system had gradually ruined the landowners of tho country and 
broken up the village communities. Under tho action of that 
revenue system lauded rights and interests, sold for petty debts, 
had been'bought by strangers who had no sympathy with tho 
people. Tho dispossessed landowners, irritated and discon¬ 
tented, smarting under the hiss of their estates, 
looked upon tho British Government as the author Effect ufyu? 
of their calamities; whilst tho peasantry, connected tem." L ys " 
with these landowners for centuries, bestowed upon 
them all their sympathy, reserving their hatred fur tho 
strangers—their patrons, the British. 

The social state in Rohilkhand having boon gradually grow¬ 
ing to this point, it can easily be conceived that, when the 
niuLiny broke out in the North-West, Buddun was ripe for 
revolt. 

Sir. Edwards/was well aware of the dangers which awaited 


* “Sad was the appearance of the poor Shahj.ihtopur fugitives on their 
arrival at Muhamdi; weary and with naked lbet did ttiey with milch 
difficulty and toil roach thus far .”—Narrative of the Shdhjuhdnpth- Mutiny 
and Massacre. 1 
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him in his isolated position. ITo was alone at Budaun. As 
soon as tho revolt at Mirath had disclosed to him 
isolated pnsi- tho nature of the impending catastrophe ho had 
Edwards! 1 "' sent his wife and child to Naim Till, lie remained 
alone—well awu.ro that tlio population all ai’ouinl 
him was discontented, that tho company of iSipaliis who guarded 
his treasury was not to he trusted, that tho police would join 
in tho scramble which a signal from Rareli would inaugurate. 

To oppose an insurrection on tho part ol' those men 
His solitary jr l{ [ W ards had no resource hevond his biavo and 

resource. , ' 

resolute heart. 

On the 29th of May Mr. Alfred TTiillipps, tho magistrate of 
Itah, a station in tho Agra district, on the right bank of tho 
Ganges, rode into Budaun. lie was on his wav to 
Mr- Phiilipps Bareli to demand help from llionoo, his own district 
i!ud!iu° t . u hoing in a state of insurrooliun. Mr. Edwards told 
him that help was not to bo lookod for from Bareli, aw 
he had himself aslcod for it in vain. lint two days later 
information reached Edwards that tho important 
rawnrehnaks town of Bilsi was about, to bo attacked by tho rebels, 
enroll!™' To allow this place to fall without, an ollnrL was not 
to bo thought of. Edwards decided then to make 
another appeal to Bareli. Tho answer was favourable. Ho 
was promised a company of Sipahia under a European officer, 
Tunei Joyfully ho was expecting these, when, on tho 1st 
of June, lie received information that tho outiro 
Bareli brigade had mutinied, and that revolt reigned at that 
station. 

Mr. Edwards received this information early in tho morning. 
Hewn an«i ra P a, 'ted it to Mr. Phillipps, who, realising at 
ol the mutmy onee tho failure of his mission, started at onco to 
t!ion' at lu ’ 1 ' return to his district hoibro the roads should ho 
barred by tho rebels. Tory soon after'Mr. I’liillipps’s 
departure Mr. Edwards was joinod byKtwo indigo) planters, the 
Messrs. Donald, and by a subordinate of tho salt department, 
Mr. Gibson. These expressed their resolution to accompany 
Mr. Edwards whithersoever lie might go. But at tho moment 
Thetroo is J ^ r - Edwards had no mind to go anywhere. Tho 
and papula- Sipdliis at Euddun had not yet broken into revolt, 
revolt' 80 ltt anc ^ ^eir commandant, on vocoiving tlio intelligence 
from Bareli, had voluntarily assured Mr. Edwards 
that he and his men would defend the treasury confided to 
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them to tho la.s.1, man. That very evening, however, they rose, 
and being joined by a party from Ban'll and by the released 
gaol-birds of the pl.ico, began to plunder and destroy. 

There was now nothing for the four Englishmen but flight. 
Thoir numbers, far from being a protection, were 
an embarrassment, for, with the districts all around ^ ™ r "“ Hls 
them surging, concealment, difficult for one or two, othtMi flee, 
would bo almost impossible for four. But there was 
no help for it. Tho four Englishmen, accompanied by an 
Afghan servant of Mr. Edwards and by an orderly—a Sikli, 
AVazfr Singh—both true men, redo at onee lor their lives. 
During tho first few days, they galloped from village to village, 
quitting it, or remaining, as they found the nalive hostile or 
the reverse; often forced to fleo when most in need of food and 
rost. They crossed the Ganges two or three times, 
tracing out a zig-zag path in the hope of avoiding ^ lrw ™ dcM 
danger. Ultimately, with -the loss of one of thoir 
number, they reached Eathgarh. But Eathgarh, on the eve of 
rovolt, was no abiding' place for fugitive Europeans. Mr. 
Edwards himself wished to mute for Kanbpur, or even for 
Agra. Both these routes having been pronounced 
impracticable, ho and las companions determined, ™5fgarE h 
in pursuance of tho advice of his friend, Mr. Probyn, 
the Collector of Eathgarh, to join Mrs. Probyn and her children, 
then at Dharmpiir, the fortified residence of a friendly native, 
Hardeo Baldwin / Mi'. Edwards reached thnt place on the 10th 
of June and found collected there many Europeans. Most of 
these, however,-re turned to Eathgarh. Mi.-Edwards, ^ 

Mr. and Mrs. Probyih and their children, remained hkW'Sso 8 
at Dharmpiir, and ultimately—after the party had a l Dlumiv ' 
undergone terrible troubles and privations, tho 
weaker and more delicate of its members having been forced to 
lie for weeks concealed “in a wretched hovel, occu¬ 
pied by buffaloes, and filthy beyond description, the ,h « 
nmoll stalling and tho mud and dirt over our tuo Probyns. 
ankles,”—they reached Kanbpur. They arrived at 
that goal of safety on the 1st of (September, just three 
calendar months after Mr. Edwards had left Budaun. 

Meanwhile at that place rebel rule bod been KeMruieu 
inaugurated. The authority of Khan Bahadur HKn7 
Khan was acknowledged, and the Sipahis, after 
paving rifled the treasury, were persuaded to march to Dehln 
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Thanks to the provision of Mr. Edwards, tiro rifling of the 
treasury was unusually unproductive, that, gentleman having 
refused, with a view to possihlo eventualities, to loeeivo the 
instalments of rovoimo duo fiom tho land holders. 

Murndabad lies forty-eight miles north-west of Bareli. In 
. . I8a7 it was garrisoned by ono nalivo logimont, tho 
rim,M.iiuii. Native infantry, and by half a battery of 

nativo artillery. It, was likewise tbo seat, of a civil district, 
with judge, magistrate and collector, assistant mygislrato, anil 
civil surgeon. 

The news of tho mutiny at Mlrath reached Murad,thail on tho 
lGth of May. Ho immediate result was apparent; 

May t8. ^ but on the evening of tho 18(h intelligence reached 
mitsviciimy. tho authorities in tho station that, a small party of 
the 20th Jtegiment of Native Infantry— ono of Iho 
regiments which had mutinied at, Mirat.h —was oneampod, fully 
equipped and with a largo quantity of troasuro, in tho jungle, 
on the loft hank of tho (1 organ rivulet, about iivo miles from 
the station. 

Tho opportunity was considered a good ono for to,sting tho 
loyalty, always loudly profossr il, of the men of the 
ortVillatT 29th Native Infantry. Accordingly, a company of 
Naiivp inflin- that regiment, commanded by (Japtain Faddy, was 
nj to» c , or( t erc( t f or duty that night. I’lio liiglit was pitch 
dark, but as a surprise was intended that ciicumstauco was in 
favour of tlio Biitish. At 11 o’clock, Captain Faddy set out, 
preceded by thirty horsemen and accompanied by his subaltern 
and some civilians. On approaching the ((organ rivulet Faddy 
halted his infantry, and ordered the cavalry to iaku up a 
position to cut off the enemy’s retreat. As soon as this move¬ 
ment had been satisfactorily accomplished ho 
SfuTtoJiy. hashed on to the oueiny’s encampment with his 
infantry, overpowered their sou tries, and roughly 
awoke them from their slumbers, Tho darkness was ho groat 
that friend could only bo distinguished from foe hy the flash of 
tho fire-arms. Owing to this tlio bulk of tho insurgents 
managed to steal off, with tho loss, however, of all their arms 
and horses, ten thousand rupees in coin, eight prisoners, and 
one man killed. 

So far tlio men of tho 29th soe.mod to have stood tho tost well. 
It has indeed been asserted that they did not exert themBolvos 
us much as they might have done, and that, had tlioir hearts 
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been in tlio struggle, thoy might liave prevented the escape of so 
large a number of the insurgents. Such was not, how¬ 
ever, the opinion of their officers at the time, At tlio donbai'aia 
host it eau only he conjecture, for tlio pitchy darkness 
of the night was quite sufficient to account for the es- 
capo of the dark-skinned mutineers,roused suddenly from slumber. 

It would appear, however, that the mu tineois themselves rlid 
not consider that the hearts of the men of the 29th 
Native Infantry were very much incensed against Somite"?* 
thorn. [For the very morniug following the surprise 
just ruinated a few of them, eseapod from that surprise, camo 
into the station and hohlly entered the lines of the 29th ! But, 
again, the 29th displayed a loyal resolution. The native 
sergeant who was leading the rebel Sipahis was shot down and 
the remainder wero taken prisoners. It being considered unsafe 
to lodge the prisoners in the quarter-guard, they wore sent to the 
gaol. It happened, however, unfortunately, that the native 
sergeant who had been shot had a near relation in the 29th, and 
(hat this near rolatiou -was a man of some influence in the regi¬ 
ment. No sooner had this man discovered who it was 
who had boon slain than lie collected about a hundred jj 0 ,™,,”’ 1 "™ 
men, the worst characters in the regiment, led them Spirit."' 
to the gaol, stormed it, and released not only the 
men of tlio 20th, hut the six hundred prisoners lodged there! 

But the bulk of the regiinont was still true. On hearing of 
the raid against the gaol tho officers turned out 
their men, and those displayed tho greatest alacrity 
in responding to tho call made upon their loyalty, timiosioy.il, 
A number of them followed the Adjutant, Captain 
Gardiner, in pursuit of tho rioters and tiro escaped convicts, 
and actually succeeded in bringing back a hundred and fifty of 
I hem. The civil authorities co-operated with the military in 
this well-timed expedition, and are entitled to share in Lire 
credit due 1o its success. Subsequently, moro of the insurgents 
wero caught. Some even returned of thoir own accord. But 
tho real crisis, far from having been surmounted, was still 
looming in the future. On the 21st of May the authorities dis¬ 
covered that a number of Muhammadan fanatics from Bampiir* 
had collected on the left hank of the Bamganga, opposite the 


*jtdmpui', the capital of ii mediatized Afghan chief, Mahomed. Yusuf All 
C Kln>n, lies eighteen miles to tho east of Muridiil'dd. - -G 7 
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town of Muniiliilud, had hoisted tho green flag, and woro in 
com muni cation with the evil-disposed men of ilio 
Anothci aiois -( 0W1I _ In. the town i(self tlio threatening ell'eot of 
this demonstration was manifest at a glance. Tho 
shops were all shnt, the streets were doserted, the doors of the 
houses were harred. 

It was patent, to all that, unless this demonstration wore 
encountered with a firm and resolute hand the 
1 wii'2j l '5 T ° lt British cause was lost. Tho judge, Mr. (Jracrofi, 
mimetic "Wilson, called upon tho military authorities to aid 
menaces p; m _ TRo aid was given. Setting- out then with 
some sawars and with two officers and a company of the 29th, 
ho attacked and dispersed the fanatics. One of tho latter 
levelled at Mr. Wilson’s head a hluuderlmsN loaded 
carry tho with slugs. Mr. Wilson seized it, in time. Tho 

through it. fanatic then drew a pistol from his bolt; hut before 

he could discharge it a Sipdhi of tho 29th knocked 
him down. That night tho chief of tho evil-disposed party 
within tho town was killed by tho police. 

Two days later, tho 23rd, another incident came lo try aliko 
tlio English and tho SiptUtis. On that day intolli- 
AtwrUcUMs g cnco arrived that two companies of sappers and 
minors, laden with plunder and fully equipped, 
were approaching the station. Instantly two companies of I,ho 
29tli Native Infantry and sixty sawars woro warned for duly. 
Captain "Whisli, who commanded the party, took with him two 
guns and marched out on the road by which tho enemy woro to 
advance. But intelligence of his march had preceded him. 
The rebels, not caring to encounter him, crossed the river and 
.made for the Tarai. Tho joint magistrate, however, tracked 
them with four sawars, and kept them in sight, 
issuccosy ^ tpi t] 10 detachment c-ame up, when, without tho 
tuied." K ° ' semblance of a struggle, the robots laid down 
their arms, Previous experience having demon¬ 
strated the impolicy of bringing any prisoners into Mura- 
diibacl, these men were deprived of their arms, their ammuni¬ 
tion, their money, and their uniform, and were turned loose, 

The good conduct of tho men of tlio 29th Native 
Canseawhidi Infantry in these expeditions had nursed the hope 
ontheSjNtiiB that they might remain staunch and loyal to I,ho end. 

But it is easy now to porcoivo how, in tlio times 
that were approaching, it was all but impossible) that this 
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should bo so. Tho districts around them were surging, Everv 
day they were seeing and talking with men who appealed 1c 
the sentiment lying nearest to their heart—to their religion 
and their caste; who told them that it was the deliberate 
intention of’tho British Government to violate, tho latter; who 
pointed to the sufferings and privations their brethren wore 
enduring in tho sacred cause; and who appealed at tho same 
time to tho baser passions of cupidity and ambition. Mura- 
d.ibail was hut forty-eight miles from the larger station of 
Bareli, and we huvo seen what was passing at Bareli during the 
last two weeks of May ! 

Until tho 2nd of June, however, tho Sipahis of the 29th 
Native Infantry performed their duty loyally ami 
well. But early on the morning of that day it Newsarrivcs, 
hecaiuo known throughout Muradabad lhat rebellion lit Um6u. nl " y 
had proved triumphant at Bareli. The judge and 
tho magistrate had received that intelligence at 2 o’clock in tho 
morning by the bauds of a special messenger from the Nawab 
of Hamprir. 

The effect of this intelligence upon the Sipahis of the 29111' 
Native Infantry and upon tho townspeople was 
prompt and significant. No ouo doubted hut that a ^“ t 0 " f t t ^'“ 
crisis was at hand. Tho men wore sullen, sarcastic, sip/aia. 0 
and even rude in their manner; the townspeople 
defiant and disrespectful. Mr. Wilson’s enorgotic proposal to 
them to follow their officers to Mirath with their colours dying,’ 
taking guns and treasure with them, was met with derision. 
They had decided for thomsolvcs tho part to ho taken. 

Tho following morning they threw off all disguise. They 
began by refusing to all but tho Europeans admis¬ 
sion to the building in which tho public moneys tliro ' v 
were deposited, oil the ground that the fanatics nuguise. 
from hanrpur might return to attack it, 

Tho civilians, prevented thus from exorcising absolute control 
over the treasure, thought it would prevent a general disturb¬ 
ance if it were so disposed that tho Sipahis could take posses¬ 
sion of it without opposition. They accordingly had it placed, 
the Sipahis quietly acquiescing, upon tumbrils, 
and formally made it over to the treasury guard, po-seJluti of 
The magistrate, Mr. Saunders, seized the oppor- ^"raSy 1 
tunity to destroy as many of the Government stamps 
in store as he could lay hands upon. Tho amount of tile money 
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thus made over lo the Sipdlds was Tout, .£7,500. They were 
greatly disappointed at the .smallness of the amount. In the 
first irarsfc of their fuiy they soiled the nativo treasurer, 
dragged him to the guns, and Ihroalened to blow lum away 
unless he would disclose the place where the remainder had 
Luen concealed. Cap lain Faddy and Mr. Saunders rescued the 
man from his impending fulo. But wlnm (ho latter and Mr, 
YVihon were about to rido oil' a few of the disalfoetod men 
levelled their pieces at thorn and ran round to prevent their 
escape. Some of tho native officers, however, reminding the 
men of tho oath they had taken to spare tho lives of tho 
Europeans, induced thorn to lower thoir muskehs and to desist. 

Simultaneously with the seizure of tho rupees tho Sipaliis 
deliheralcly appropriated Iho opium, and all the 
pta\mLyui° r piato-chests a nd other property consigned for socurii y 
inont 0 ™ 11 * *° ^ 10 Covornmont treasury. Tho police had ceased 
to act. Tho rahhlo wore bogimiing to move. Thoro 
was but one courso to pursno, and that was to save for future 
service lives which, at Muriidahad, would liavo been uselessly 
sacrificed. 

Tho English started, thou; tho civilians aud thoir wives 
accompanied by a nativo officer and some mou of 
'itoJtngiWi Irregular Cavalry, who happened to ho thoro on 
J MmiwoMd. leave, for Mirath; tho officers and thoir families 
for Naim Tab Both stations wore reached with¬ 
out loss of life. -s._ _ 

Those who chose to remain behind, principally Eurasian 
clerks in offices, were not so fortunate. An invalided 
officer, an Englishman, Lieutenant Warwick, and 
his wife, a native Christian, wore killed. Mr, 
Powell, a clerk, was wounded. But he, and sonic 
thirty-one others, purchased immunity from further ill-treat¬ 
ment. by embracing tlio Muhammadan faith. Thoir subsequent 
fate is uncertain; but it is belioved that but few lived to hear 
of the fall of Belli L 

With the mutiny of tho troops at Murddahad all Boll ilk hand 
p.uhiikiianti passed nominally under tho sway of Khau Bahadur 
under kiiitd Khan, tho descendant of its last independent mlor, 
KMn!” a ud a pensioned civil officer under the Dri tisli. X say, 

nominally, for his authority was never thoroughly 
established. His sway, in fact, was tho sway of disorder. It 
can best lie described by using a proverb' familiar to tho 
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natives; “ Tho buffalo is tho proporly of tlio man "who holds 
the bludgeon.” A social condition was inaugurated not dis¬ 
similar to that which prevailed throughout MaratM India in 
the interval between tho departure of Marquess Wellesley 
and the close of the Pinddri War. Unarmed Bipahis, if in 
small parties, were certain to bo set upon by villagers armed 
with clubs, ami plundered—-often murdered. Pious .Brahmans, 
telling their beads, were suddenly as'aultod and murdored by 
Muhammadan stragglers, for tho salco of the brass vessels in 
wbicli they cooked their food. Tho landowners, dispossessed 
under the action of tho British revenue system, 
resumed their lands, but in many cases, they, and socil11 
tho farmers generally, especially t.lio Muhammadans, 
exercised tho authority they thus ucquirod, or of which they 
woro possessed, with so much severity that no peace¬ 
fully disposed man would dare to venture beyond ftas,,m ' ure ' 
tlio limits of his village even, in the daytime. If he travelled 
at night, tho greatest secrecy and precaution had to he 
observed. 

Buch was tlio social life in Iiohilkhand under native sway in 
1857. Nor was the political condition of the pro¬ 
vince more flourishing. By the Thakurs, or barons, P° 1IUcnl 
the authority of Khan Bahadur KhAn was for a long 
time disputed. These men woro just as greedy of plunder as had 
heenthe Sipahis, and they rejoiced for the moment at the sudden 
acquisition of power to attack villages and towns. But from 
some cause or other they and their followers weTe very badly 
armed—their weapons consisting mainly of bludgeons and 
matchlocks, antique in form, and rusty from lrmg disuse. 
Their power, then, was not equal to their will. Budaun, thrice 
fcliroalened, successfully resisted thorn. Having no guns, they 
woro unable to combat tho trained troops of the native viceroy. 
Whenever these trained loviea marched against them and beat 
them, they, their relatives, and their followers, experienced no 
mercy. Mutilation and murder followed defeat, and confiscation 
followed mutilation and murder. Bometimes stories 
of these atrocities induced several Thakurs to 
combine, but never successfully. Baddy armed and 
untrained, the peasantry whom they led, even when they 
obtained a transient success, dispersed for plunder. In tho end 
hey were always beaten. 

It, is scarcely surprising if, under those circumstances, the 
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hearts of tho rural population began after a time to yearn for 
their old rulers. Ft was in vain thaL, in a boastful 
lung tor tiw proclamation, Klian Bahadur Khan denounced tho 
iptumoftiio English as liais, as destroyers of the creeds of others, 
as coalmen tors of property. Ill the recesses of 
their own houses tho peasantry replied that at least tlio English 
wore truth-tellers; at least, they did not war oll women aud 
children; at least, they were a moral race, above treachery and 
deceit, The longer the rule of the Muhammadan viceroy lasted 
the more these opinions circulated. His mis-government begat 
contrast. Contrast begat a longing desire lor the old master, 
until at last the victory of tho English came to ho tho hope of 
every peasant’s hut, tho earnest desire of evoiy true working 
man in the province. 

The course of events now takes us down to Fatligarh, a 
station in the Agra division, on tiro right bank of 
iuthgarb, |p 0 r jver Ganges, twenty-live miles south of 

Shahjahanpuk 

Eafchgarh was tho seat of a gun-carriago manufactory—tlio 
works connected with which wore carried on in a dilapidated 
fort—-and the headquarters of tho 10th Kegimcnt of Native 
Infantry and a native battery. Three or four miles to tlio 
west of it lies tho native city of l Eamikhabiid\ the seat of a 
pensioned Path (hi Kuwait. The inhabitants of tho district 
numbered closo upon a million. About one-tenth of those wore 
Muhammadans, but Muhammadans of a peculiarly turbulent 
character, given to murder and rapine beyond their co¬ 
religionists in other provinces. They had boon 
Uuu-ttucrof uuflor English rule since the year 1802, but in 
the Muhnni- their inmost hearts they had long rebelled against 
d!“tl‘ia.“ rtl ‘ e fhe system of order and care for life and property 
then imposed upon tho district, in which Lhoy lived. 

The events at Mirath on the 10th of May had awakened in 
the minds of the men of tho 10th Native) Infantry sentiments 
analogous to these which had boon produced elsewhere. Like 
their comrades in those other stations, they resolved to temporise 
and to bide their time. In this way tho month of May was 
tided over. But on the 3rd of Juno intelligence was received 
of the mutinies at Bareli and at Shahjahanpiir and of the rising 
of Eohilkliand. It happened that Colonel (Smith, commanding 
the regiment, was a man of energy and decision. Ilo at 
Once summoned, a council of tlio leading residents, and 
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announced to them liis intention of despatching that night 
the women and children hy boat, down the Ganges, to Kanlipur. 
It was known that Kauhpiir was Ikon holding out; 
that European soldiers iiad arrived there; that more sends away U ' 
were on their way thitkor. It seemed in every £a“ a u“ I, -" C01 "' 
respect oligihle as a place of refuge. 

At 1 o’clock on the morning of the 4th of June, then, about 
a hundred and seventy non-combatants, a large j t 
jiroportion of whom were women and children, soroeotwiumi 
started off in boats, Tho next day, all sorts of 
contradictory reports reaching the fugitives, it was 11 ’ 

resolvod to divide into two parties. A hundred and twenty- 
six continued to prosecute their journey to Kauhpur, 
only to bo seized there by the order ofjNana Sahib; ouicm return 
and by his order to bo foully murdered; tho other Efamptm 
paity, amongst whom were the wife atui family of 
Mr. Probyn, preferred to accept the hospitality of a native 
landowner, Harden Baksh, at IJharmpur; tho same whom wo 
have seen receiving Mr. Probyn and Mr. Edwards. They 
remained, whilst tho majority, about forty in* number, after 
some hesitation, returned to Ealhgarh (13th of June). 

Maamvhilo, affairs in Ealhgarh had not progressed very 
favourably. On tho very day of the despatch of tho boat’s 
Oolonel Binitli had attempted to move the Government ti ensure 
into tho fort. But the Bipahis had flatly refusod to allow this. 
With strange inconsistency, and although they were 
corresponding with the mutinous regiments in the to™ d™c'in- 
provinco of Oudh, the same men cheerfully obeyed ™Ujf 1 ' iju 
their Colonel’s order to destroy the bridge of boats, 
the solo link between the district of Farrukbabiid and that 
province. They .seemed to evince a true and loyal feeling, when, 
on tho 10 tli of June, they handed to their Colonel 
a letter written to them by the Subahdar of Hie uu<!l0 ' 
41st Native Infantry—-a regiment which had recently mutinied 
at Sitdpur, in Oudh—in which that Subahdar announced that 
lie and his regiment had arrived within a few miles of Fathgarh, 
and that ho and they now called upon the 10th to murder their 
officers, to seize tho treasure, and to join them. The native 
officer who communicated to Colonel Smith tho contents of this 
letter added, (hat ho and tho mon had replied that they had 
served tho Company too many yoars to turn traitors; that they 
were resolved to remain true to their salt and to oppose by 
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force tho 4l&t if they should march that way. It was after 
this correspondence) that tho men of tho 10th aided 
muumirT i 11 breaking down the bridge of boats across the 
m um in. Q an g eB> yet the very next day, tho IStli of 

Juno, they warned Colonel Smith that they would no longer 
obey the British, and that he and his officers had hotter retire 
within Lire fort. 

It would appear from this warning and this action that the 
men of the 10th had no desire to kill their officers; 
IsuliiSl" that they cared only for the coin. Tho day 
following, tho 41st crossed tho river in boats and 
joined them. Bloodier counsels then prevailed. 

Colonel Smith and the European population had not, mean¬ 
while, been slow to avail themselves of the opportunity given 
them. To tho number of upwards of a hundred 1 
uvuamiive. they entered tho fort. Of that number only thirty- 
three wore able-bodied men: the remainder consisted 
of women, children, and infirm non-combatants. Their first 
care was to mount guns on the ramparts. A fi-ponmler was 
at, bnee placed in position to command tho gateway. 
I’l-opaiaLioiis p, y strenuous exortions a 3-poundor, a 0- pounder,’a 
Mm. 12-puunder, an 18-poimdor, and a 2-1-pouuuor, were 

likewise mounted. The last three were howitzers, 
A small brass mortar, and tlu-oe hundred muskets were also 
unearthed and mado ready for use. 

The next care was to search for ammunition. The supply 
of this was, however, extremely defective. The garrison could 
not lay hands on more Ilian a few muster round shot aud 
shells; six boxes of balled, and an equal number of blank cart¬ 
ridges. Tbeso latter were at onoo broken up, and 
nmuvmUon. tbo powder was put by for the use of tho guns— a lot 
of nuts, screws, hammor-hoads and suoh-lilco articles 
being collected to bo used as grapo. At tbe same time tho 
garrison wore told off into threo partios, each under au officer, 
and to these distinct watches were assigned. 

All those arrangements had been happily completed before 
tlio Sipdhis showed any sign of molesting our countrymen. 
The fact was that perfect union did not reign among the 
mutineers. The 10th Eegiment, on dismissing its officers, had 


* They had been joined by fugitives and travellers from other rmrls of 
tlio country, 
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placed itself unreservedly at the disposal of the Nawab, but had 
refused to hand over to liim tlio treasure. The 
41st, meanwhile, crossing the Ganges in boats, had 
entered the city, and demanded from the men of tho muamwiJ 0 
10th thoir share of the plunder. The 10th refused to 
part with their spoils, whereupon, the 41st, reproaching them with 
having spared the lives of thoir officers, went tumultuously to tho 
Nawdb and implored him to order tho 10th to join them in an 
attack on the fort. Tho Nawah, it is believed, gavo the required 
order; but, before they received it, the 10th had divided the 
treasure amongst themselves. Then tho greater number of them 
seized tho first opportunity to cross the river into Oudh, and to 
make thoir way to their homes. Those who remained were sol 
upon by the men of tho disappointed 41st. In the contest which 
ensued many on both sides were killed. It ended only by the 
survivors of the 10th agreeing to follow tho counsels of tho 41st. 

The 41st/were now masters of the situation, and the object of 
tho 41st was European blood. The Nawab threw 
himself heartily into their cause, and supplied them m^dy coim'- 
with provisions and all the munitions of war at his mia prevail, 
disposal. But the mutineers still delayed tho attack. They 
were awaiting, they said, an auspicious day. This delay was 
of no small advantage to the besieged, as it enabled them, by 
means of the natives who still adhered to them, to store the 
fort with provisions. 

The auspicious day was the 25th of June. But it was not till 
the evening of tho day following that tho first alarm , „ 5 

was given. This was caused by the opening o E a mm- Thn mut j. ‘ 
ketry fire upon some coolies employed by our pcoplu '«< 
to pull down some walls outside, but contiguous to, tUli fort ' 
the fort. It led to nothing. Before daybreak tho following 
morning, however, t he mutineers opened fire from their only two 
guns; hut, finding it ineffectual, they soon caused it to cease. 
A littlo later, taking position behind trees, bushes, and any 
wall that afforded cover, they opened a heavy musketry lire. 
It was, however, quite ineffective, whereas many of them wore 
hit by tho English marksmen. 

The only incident which made tho following day differ from 
its predecessor was tho display by the enemy of 
esealading ladders. But not one of these could bo ( O ,^ i “ r0 
planted against tho walls of tho fort. The aim of 
our couutiymen was too truo. 

Q 2 
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For four days similar tactics wero pursued, varied only by 
iuoffoctnal attempts to escalade. The enemy suffered 
n K“['j !U " 1 severely from tlie guns and muskots of the besieged, 
•whereas the loss sustained by the latter was ex¬ 
tremely slight. On tho fifth day the rebels olumgcd their 
tactics. Ceasing- direct attack, a hotly of them went 
tiieTtailti'oj 0 nocu P.y a village called llusenpur, the roots of the 
houses in which commanded a portion of the interior 
of the fort. From these roofs they opened a deadly and otl'eolivo 
fire, speedily productive of casualties amongst the garrison. At 
the same time another body took possession of a small onthcm.se 
about seventy yards from tho fort and commanding the rampart, 
loopholed it, and opened a destructive tire on the gunners, 
rendei ing the service of tho guns impossible. Tho garrison 
suffered a good deal from this fire, Colonel Tucker being 
amongst 1 he slain. Tho onemy then began mining operations, 
and at tho end of two days sprung tho mine. Tho oxplosiou 
shook tho whole fort, but, blow away only live or six yards o( 
the outer wall, leaving Iho inner half standing. Tho robols 
made two attempts, then, to storm. Hut tho first 
was defeated by the vigilance of one of tho garrison, 
Mr. Jones, who noticing thoir assembling below tho 
broach, poured into thorn, unaided, “ tho fire of two double- 
barrels and eight muskets, and again discharging them as they 
wero reloaded by a native ; ’’ tho second, by the excellent aim of 
Mr. Fisher, the chaplain, the loader of the storming party 
• falling dead by a shot from his rifle. 

The situation of tho garrison was nevertheless sensibly 
deteriorating. They had lost some of their best 
mi!ta'u™h men. Many of their defences wore commanded. 
labour 11 ”" 11 Ammunition was running short. Tho enemy, too, 
wore daily devising fresh sohoiuos of attack. Tho 
day following the repulse just recorded they managed to hoist 
one of thoir guns in a position to command tho building in 
which tho women and children wore located; tho 
New attncca. ot ] ier £ 0 hear against the main gateway. Tito firing 
from these was effective. Tbo building was struck, tli.o gate 
was pierced, and, worse than all, two of the garrison gnus wore 
disabled. Still, however, damages wero repaired with a will, 
and tiro enemy was again baffled. Under these circumstances, 
they otico more had recourse to mining. 

Up to this point tho garrison had shown a spirit, an 
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energy, and a resolution not to be surpassed. lint their losses 
had been severo. Tlieir effective number, originally 
small, had considerably diminished. Excessive work ^2.'” 11,0 
had thus been thrown upon the survivors, and they 
wore now fairly worn out by fatigue and watching. They 
could still havo repelled a direct attack, but when they 
■witnessed a second attempt to mine their position, Tlwir ro 
despair of a successful defeuco began to steal ovor spccts dote- 
their minds. It would havo been strange bad it rUllllte- 
been otherwise. It was evident that alter the firing of the 
second mine, two breaches would bo available for the assault, 
and the garrison were not sufficiently strong in numbers to 
defend more than one. The case was desperate. Effective 
defence had become impossible. 

But there remained to the gairison still one chance of escape. 
The rainy season had set in, and under its influence 
there had been a considerable rise in the waters of evasion!' 17 ° f 
fho Ganges. Threolarge boats had been kept safely 
moorod under the fort walls. It might be possible, starting at 
night, to descend the rapidly-flowing river to a point where 
they would bo far from the reach of the nuuderous Sipahis 
Such a course, at all events, offered, or scorned to offer, a bettor 
chance of escape than a continuance of the defence of the fort 
with numbers diminished and ammunition all but exhausted. 
So thought, after due consideration, Colonol Smith and the 
garrison. They resolved then to evacuate the fort and steal 
away in the boats. On the night of the 3rd of 
July the attempt was made. The ladies and children ,, h f , ^ on 
wore divided into three parties and at. midnight were dtimput.™ 
stowed away in the boats. Meanwhile the pickets 
and sentries still remained at their posts, nor were they called 
in until all the non-combatants hid ombarked. But, before 
leaving the fori, thoy spiked the guns and destroyed ihe small 
amount of ammunition that remained. It was 2 o’clock in the 
morning before they had all embarked. The order was then 
given to let go. The boats started in good order, but the 
clearness of the night betrayed their movements to the Sipahis. 
These at once guessel the truth, liaising theory • 

that the r anng his were running away, they nrecl com mCTce- 
wildly at the boats, and then followed, still discharg- 
ing their pieces, along the bank. But Fortune for 
the moment favoured our countrymen. The hanks were 
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unfavourable for running, and the current was strong. The 
hostile missiles all foil short. 

1 have already stated that (ho boats were threo in number. 
They had boon apportioned respectively to tbo commands of 
Colonel Smith, Colonel Goldio, and Major Jtoborlson. Hut 
Colonel Goldie’s boat was soon found to bo too unwieldy, and 
was abandoned, its occupants being removed to 
abimiuiiLtL Ooloncl Smith’s boat. Tlio delay caused by tho 
transhipment enabled tho Sipahis to bring down one 
of tlioir guns to bear cm the boats, but tho halls still fell short. 
At length the fugitives resumed their journey, and reached 
without accident the village of Singhivimpur, lie re. they 

stopped to repair the rudder of Colonel Smith’s boat. Hub I he 
villagers turned out, opened tiro upon it, and killed 
viuHgeis* tl>0 0110 of tho two boatmen. Tho villagers still con¬ 
tinuing to turn out, tivo of tho British officers'*' 
jumped into the water, waded to hind, and charged and drove 
back tho enemy, numbering now about throe hundred, killing 
some of their leaders. They then returned to tho 
hmsimsLont boat, tho rudder of which had boon repaired. They 
bound' 0 ^ ia< ^ BKU ' ccl y S onw a f°' v .5 ards, however, hoforo Major 
1 Uobertscm’s boat grounded on a soft sand-bank. 

Notwithstanding every effort, and despite tho fact that tho 
fugitives jumped info tho water to push her off, slio remained 
there immovable. Colonel Smith’s boat, meanwhile, had gouo 
clown with tho stream. 

aoioachin. '-^ l(3 g r0UU ^ G( " L boat had boon in tho holploss posi- 
cttu'buats! 11 lion above recorded about half an hour when its 
occupants descried two boats coming towards thorn 
down the stream apparently empty. These boats approached 
to within twenty yards of them, when suddenly they 
became alive with armed Sipahis. Those opened 
upon our countrymen a murderous and continued 
firo. Before the fugitives had time to recover 
from their surprise, many of them, including Major Jtobort- 
son, had been wounded, and somo Sipahis had already 


fuul nit,ink 
Ma)Ql Uo* 
Ik i moil's 

lJUfttj 


* They) were Major Munio, Lieutenants Eekford, Sweutonliam, and 
Ilrnduifcon of tlio 10th Native liduutry, and Guptnin Edmund Vilmit, 2nd 
Cavalry. Thu water gladly takes this opportunity to otter Ida tribute of 
regret for the untimely end of the last-named officer, who to the fonn of aa 
Antinons uniUcl the noblest and most manly sentiments nml u lipo an<l 
brilliant intellect. 
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boarded Ihe boat. Tho crisis was terrible, Major Robei'twin, 
retaining', despite liis wound, all his coolness, and all his 
courage, implored the ladies to jump into tho water and 
trust to the current rather than to the Sipiihis. Many of 
them did so, and some of them, assisted by the nion, some by 
their own efforts, succeeded in swimming down the stream. 
Eventually many of these were drowned; many were killed. 
'rixo.se who were taken by the Sipiihis wero carried prisoners 
to tho Nawab. * 

Meanwhile, Colonel Smith’s boat had been carried down by 
the stream. Its occupants received authentic intel¬ 
ligence of the fete of their friends from Mr. Jones, amittts boat 
who, after having defended himself as long us 
defence was possible, and received a bullet-wound in the right 
shoulder, had struck out into the stream. Mr. Jones states in 
his nanativo that on board that boat ho found “everything in 
confusion,” some having been killed, some wounded, by the 
villagers of Singhhampur. Shortly afterwards, Mr. Fisher was 
picked up. The boat continued to drop down without pursuit 
or molestation from, or intercourse with, tho natives, till on the 
evening of the following day it reached a village 
opposito Kusumkhor, in tho Oudh territories. Hero ™cIima 
l.lic villagers offered the fugitives assistance and village, 
protection. Those at first fearod treachery, but, 
becoming convinced of the friondly intentions of tlie peasants, 
they put to shore for the night, and were refreshed bya meal 
consisting- of unleavonod bread and buffalo milk. 

Well would it have becu if our countrymen The fugt- 
had remained with these kind-hearted villagers, their way, 1 ' 5 
One of them, Mr. Jones, whose wound had become 
most painful, decided on doing so. The others cell erupted, 
sot out that night. They set out to meet their 
death. The precise form in which that death was meted 


* Amongst those who succeeded in swimming lo tho other boat were Mr. 
Julios, whoso narrative I have mainly followed; Mr. Fisher, the chaplain, 
whose gallantry had endeared him to every one, and who, on this occasion 
supported his wife and child till they died, in his arms. Mr. David Ohnreker, 
supporting Major Robertson, by means of an oar, succeeded in reaching the 
village oi Knlhur. Hero the villagers sheltered them. Mr. Ghurcher 
remained hero lending Major Robertson for two months. Tim latter then 
died. Ultimately Mr. Ghurcher succeeded in reaching Kdnhpxir, then 
occupied by tho British. 
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out to them may not lie certainly known. Sonio liclievo (hat 
the boat was stopped near Kiinhpur, its occupants draggorl 
out, and there murdered. There is, on tho other hand, homo 
ground for believing that as the boat passed Uitln'ir, 1 
lemumifii” i^ 10 stronghold of Nana Sahib, it was fired upon by 
tho Sipaliis, and all on hoard wore killed. This, 
however, is certain, that they all met their death at or near 
Kanhpur, on tho order of Kami Ihinilu I’ant. 

Thus had the Nawiib, Tal'iizal Ilusen Kliau, triuinphod at 
Farrulduibad. TIo inaugurated his succession by 
'iueSawn. 1 slaughter of some forty Europeans taken in 
various ports of tho district. The prisoners brought 
back from Major Robertson’s boat wore kept Tor about a fortnight 
in confinement, and then murdored uiulor most, atrocious 
circumstances. But tho blood thus spilt failed to content, lus 
throne. It failed to win for him tho affection of tho Hindus, 
constituting iiino-t,oaths of tho population of tho district. It; 
failed to give him a souse of security. In a few short months, 
it was this blood which choked his utlomnccH for pardon, and 
which, when tho penalty lie had incurred had boon remitted by 
tho unauthorised uctiori of a subordinate official, condemned him 
to an existence moro miserable than death. Tho Government 
could not recede from tho plighted word of Ihoir officer; but, 
thong'h tho Nawab was allowed to live, ho lived only to see tho 
utter annihilation of his own sohomos, tho comploto restoration 
of the authority ho had insulted and dolled, to be made conscious 
every day of tho oontompt and disgust lie had brought upon his 
person and liis naiuo. 


* “Tlio boat lift. I hoard nothing more or it for several days till their 
Munjf (boatman) who took her down returned anil gave out, that Nitmt Siihib 
had fired upon them nt Bithiir, and ail on board worn killi'd,”— Mr. Jtmi’n’n 
Narrative. Mr. Junes hmi'-elf hiieooedoil in joining Mr. Probyn, and 
ultimately in accompanying him to Kdnhpdr. 


ir- 
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CHAPTER I. 

OOnil AST) HENRY LAWRENCEi 

"Whatever, may bo the justification ofl’orcd for tho annexation 
ol Oudh, it cannot he questioned tliat tho manner in which that 
policy was carried out tended to alienate from the British every 
class in India. Tho absorption of an independent Muhamma¬ 
dan kingdom was alone sufficient to afford to tho already 
disaffected section of tho Musalnuuis throughout India, especially 
in tho largo cities, not only a protest, but a sub¬ 
stantial reason for discontent and disloyalty ./ But Effects of the 
tho annexation of Oudh did far more than alienate a Ou(!h' aU °" ° r 
class already not too well affected. It alienated tho 
rulers of Native States, who saw in that act indulgence in a 
greed of absorption to he satiated noitlior by unswerving loyalty 
nor by timely advances of money on loan to the dominant 
powor. It alienated the territorial aristocracy, who found 
thoinsolves suddenly stripped, by tho action of tho newly 
introduced British system, sometimes of one-half of their 
estates, sometimes oven of more. It alionatod the Muhammadan 
aristocracy—tho courtiers—men whoso income depended princi¬ 
pally ujion the apjiointments and pensions they received from the 
favour of thoir prince. It alienated the military class 
sowing under the king, ruthlessly cast back upon 
their families with small ponsions or gratuities. It 
contributed to alienate tho British Sipahis recruited 
in Oudh,—and who, so long as their country continued independ¬ 
ent, possessed, by virtue of tho ]n-ivilcgo granted them of acting 
on tho Court of Lalchnao by means of petitions presented by tho 
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Jhitish lies, i dent, a sure mode of protecting their families from 
oppression.' If alienated alike the peasantry of the country 
and the pcLly artisans of the towns, who did not, relish the 
change of a system, which, arbitrary and tyrannical though it, 
might, bo, they thoroughly understood, for another system, tho 
first elements of which were taxation of articles of piimavy 
necessity. In a word, the annexation of Ondh com’or tod a 
country, the loj’alty of whose inhabitants to ilio British had 
become proverbial, into a hotbed of discontent and of intrigue. 

On tho 20th of March, 1857, Sir Horny Lawrence had 
assumed the Chief Commissionorsliip of Lakhnao. 
sn nonry xxis clear and practical eye saw at a glance that, tho 
uoivgs, 1 ' new system was not working satisfactorily; th.it his 
predecessor had thrust it cn wasm on tho province, 
and that its effect had been—alionation. Of all the men who 
have over attained a prominent position in India, 
Sir Henry Lawrence was, perhaps, tho niosUjualiiiod 
to remove a discontent engendered by action oil tho 
part of tiie Government, too fast, too bard, and too l cukloss. 1 lo 
had great sympathies with the people. lie thoroughly under¬ 
stood them. Ho knew that their feelings, their instincts, wuio 
thoroughly conservative; that they distrusted change in the 
abstract; that, if one thing more than another would rouse 
their long-suffering and docile nature, it would he change 
coming upon them suddenly, harshly, unaccompanied either by 
warning or compensation. Sir Henry Lawrence 
iHMtstto notod, then, not only that there was discontent, but 
dLcimtout, that there was reason for that discontent; and he 
at once made it his business to lesson, as far as lie 
could, the oppressive action of tho newly imposed regulations. 


* Oil this subject, after the appearance of tho earlier editions of this work, 
I received from a retired ollicer of tho BengaL Army a letter of which tho 
following is an extract: “Fifty years ago, when Adjutant of the Xdili 
Bengal K. I., tho Sahnhdar Major brought me a petition to lie forwarded 
to Urn Resident in Oudli, and, on my I'emarkiug flint .tolm Company would 
,soou take possession of that country when the Sipiiliis would not reipiiro to 
send any more petitions, ho exclaimed in perfect astonishment, ‘No, no, that 
r would ho nu evil day for us, for then all would ho alike, whereas umv all who 
have relatives in the service (and their name is Legion) have tho piotoetiou 
of the Company whenever they have nuy complaint to make against tho Ondh 
authorities. ” 

This expresses exactly tho feelings of the Sipiiliis; I have hand it again 
and again from their lips. 
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The correspondence of Sir Henry Lawrence with the Governor- 
General and with his family shows clearly not only how the 
discontent of tlio people had impressed him, hut how deeply 
ho regretted tko too hasty and too zealous action of 
the otlicials who had unwittingly fomented the ill- wni<-nTin 
fooling. Suddenly to introduce a system which justifiable, 
will have the immediate effect of depriving the 
toi'iitoiial aristocracy of a country of ono half of its estates 
is not a policy consistent with tho diffusion of a spirit of loyalty, 
—and yet within a month of his installation in Lakhnao Sir 
Henry Lawrence wrote to Lord Canning to inform him that 
in the B’aizahiid division of Oudh the Talukdars had lost half 
their villages—that some had lost all! Nor did ho 
find that the peasantry had benefited. Heavy assess- 
monts and increased duties had driven them frantic, " il,cl1 
whilbt the largo towns were inundated hy the dis- aBSlsna ' 
handed adherents of tho late r&tjime, all discontented and 
disaJfoetod. 

Amongst tho population thus seething the dangerous spark: 
of tho easto question was suddenly thrown. Who 
threw it? Was it, as some havo asserted, the ill- ^Vi'iou!" 
judged ordor of a thoughtless official ? AVas it, as 
othors maintain, tho angry retort of a low-caste lascar ? Or was 
it rather the eager grasp, the clever appropriation 
of a clique thirsting for an opportunity? That is a oiSiuicni™ 
question on which perfect agreement is perhaps “1 - 

impoB-ihlo. This, at least, is clear to mo, that the ° slJ '"‘ 
hold which this question took of the minds of the Sipahis was 
duo mainly to Lhe fact that they wore for the most part men of 
Oudh, and that annexation and its consequences 
had prepared tho minds of tho men of Oudh to f " r jnl _ 

accept any absurdity which might argue want of there wm u" 
faith on the part of tho British. That tho Sipahis roXVnmL'- 
bolievod that the greased cartridges were designed pomimtnftiia 
to deprive them of their caste is, I think, not 1 !^^ ques ' 
to he questioned. But llioy believed that calumny 
mainly because the notion of the British Government, with 
respect to their own province, had so shattered tkoir faith in 
the professions of the ruling power, that tlroy were ready to 
credit any charges that might ho brought against it. Mr. 
Boadon spoke of the action of tho Sipahis, and the effect of that 
action upon others, as “ a passing and groundless panic." 
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"Cut, as I ]iavo said clsowhero, if it was a panic, it was not a 
groundless panic. In a greater degree tho annoxa- 
»al.nw?v!m h tion of Ondli and the measures which followed that 
only a Bi'comi- annexation; in a lesser degreo tlio actual cmploy- 

nTycuusi!. m0J) |. 0 p an i n ial fat in the composition of tho cart¬ 
ridges, constituted ample grounds for tho distrust evinced by 
the Sipahis. 

in the earlier hours of his arrival in Oudh the attention of 
Sir Henry Lawrence had been mainly occupied by 
s ,r Rony tho condition and tho discon lout of tho pooplo 

position, he had come to govern. He felt that, could peace 

be maintained, there was yet time to remedy tho 
main evil. In a vory few days ho liad weighed the highor 
officials in Lakhnao and had satisfied himself that ho could 
manage them. Tho question to be solved was whothor 
the little cloud rising in the horizon near Barhampur 
would not develop into a tempest, fierce enough 
and fears tho to disturb tlio tranquillity of I he entire country, 
advanced? 11 * 1 before ho should have timo to instil confidence 
in tho minds of tho people of the nowly annexed 

province. 

This question was unhappily solved in tho negative. Tlio 
feeling which had animated tho Sipiiliis at Barham- 
Tiio reason pfir, in tho month of March, was more widely 
aanRMspread in Oudh than in any othor provinee in India. 
hi- d''toi» -^ or ® uc ^ 1 was homo of tho Sipahis. Oudh 
exciMlve. ° supplied tliroo-iifths of tho recruit h animally enlisted 
in the Bengal army. Evory feeling engendered in 
the ranks permeated through Oudh, whilst tlio notions imbibed 
in the homesteads of tho peasants found an echo in every 
regimont of the native army. 

Sir Henry Lawronce was not slow to detect tho increasing 
fooling of mistrust in tho very class on whoso loyalty tho 
British empire in India seemed to depend. Reports reached 
him from every corner of the province, all convoying tho same 
story. IIo could not conceal from himself that tho 
oUhcBtarm. a P' rit of tho people was deeply exoited, and excited 
on the one subject on which to bo excited was to bo 
dangerous. Ho saw that credit was very gonorally accorded to 
the whisper that the British Government was bent on destroying 
the caste of tlie Sipahis, and he know that to maintain that 
caste inviolate tho Hindu would risk his property, his homo- 
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stead, al] that lio valued in this world ; that ho would gladly 
sacrifice his lii'o. 

In the wars waged by Aurangzib against tho princes of 
I? aj put ana, to maintain the jizya or poll tax upon all who did 
not profess the religion of Muhammad, the Emperor possessed 
tho advantage of counting upon tho religions bigotry of his 
Muhammadan subjects. But Sir Horny Lawrence was not 
blind to tho fact that, in any contest which might bo impending 
with the Hindus, tho sympathies of that class would he denied 
him. Amongst tho original fomonters of the rising disaffection 
many certainly were Muhammadan. The desire 
to recover their lost ovor-lordship, the ambition i!ry'cu™ 0 rul " 
to revive their vanished empire, tho longing to nuijimtiio 
avenge themselves on the conqueror, were the motives dan 5™’to 
which prompted them. But tho Muhammadan 
customs have so much in common with the Christian 
customs, Lho food partaken of by tho two communities is, with 
one exception, so similar, that thoy would have found it difficult 
under ordinary circumstances to persuade tlieir brethren in 
the ranks of the army that their religion was in danger. Tiro 
opportune discovery of the use of lard in tho manufacture of 
tiro cartridges came to theso conspirators as an inspiration from 
heaven. They usod it with an effect that was decisive. The 
Muhammadan rank and file, disaffected on other grounds, 
determined from the moment of that revelation to cast in tlieir 
lot with tlieir Hindu comrades. 

That a crisis of no ordinary magnitude was approaching 
became apparent, then, to Sir Henry Lawrence very 
soon after he had assumed the reins of office at chanS h> ' 
Lakliuao. He did not despair. His intimate ac- ^ZL'iLauo 
quaintainco with tho natives of India had satisfied 
him that there were no people in the world more tractable when 
once their reason had been satisfied. Fanatics, it is true, never 
reason. But there might, he thought, bo some chance of 
enlisting on his side that divine faculfy, if an opportunity 
could be secured <of appealing to it before tbo stage of absolute 
fanaticism had been arrived at. On these slender grounds he 
built such hopes as ho entertained. 

Almost from the very moment of his arrival. Sir Henry 
Lawrence had laid himself out to remedy the most pressing 
material grievances complained of by the various classes of the 
population. The evil already effected had been too great to 
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admit of his being perfectly successful. Tlie aristocracy of the 
Court, indeed, who, as 1 have already stated, had been ruined 
by tho abrupt actiou which followed annexation, were pro- 
c . lr . . pitiated by the immediate payment to them of tho 

i.mvicnop pensions which had been promised, but tut then 

raTrtilo'in.uns lmd hecu withheld. An early opportunity was 
ufills prodo- likewise taken of assuring the ollicials, who had 
L 1 " • served under the previous rutjimc, that their claims 
to employment would receive prior eousideration, and that, 
as a rule, the natives of Oudh would ho preferred to immigrants 
from tlie British provinces. The ease of Lhe disbanded soldiers 
■was more difficult. Theso men were promised preference in 
enlistment in tho local corps and in the military polico. Only 
a comparatively small number of tho cavalry availed themselves, 
liowovor, of this privilege. Til many eases they did not hosi(ate 
to state the reason of their refusal. “1 have oaten tho king’s 
salt, and will nut touch that of another.” i: ' With the small 
traders in Laldtnao itself Sir Henry sneeeoded beltor. They 
wore pacified by tho personal interest displayed by tho now 
Chief Commissioner in their welfare, and by tho practical 
measures lie look before their eyes to put a stop to 
*ui!cooda. lll,y ^ho seizures and demolition of houses in tho city, 
which had formed one staple of their grievances. 
With the territorial magnates, Sir Ilcnry, in spite of no slight 
opposition, dealt in tho same enlightened spirit. Jle hold 
Durbars to receive them, to listen to their views, to romody 
their just complaints. And ho did greatly pacify thorn by tho 
enunciation of a policy, by tho action of which they would ho 
reinstated in the position they had occupied at tho time of tho 
annexation. 


In this way, in a few weeks, tho material evils complained 


Might lifivs 
wholly mic- 
cGudetf if ho 
hiid, in the 
fir 4 ms'ftjicc, 
boen sent to 


of were placed in a lair way of being remedied. 
It was a moro difficult and a more delicate 
task to remove tho rising religious discontent. 
Tho mischief had boon virtually accomplished 


before Bir Henry Lawrence reached Laldmao. .1 
think it quite possible that had ho succeeded Wtvjid Ali Shah 


* This was especially the case with respect to enlistments in tho regular 
regiments, and in tho military police. Tho disbanded soldiors accepted 
service more readily in Lha district police, in which a like amount of drill and 
discipline wus not enforced. 

Tho disUict police were under tho civil authorities alone. 
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it would never havo arisen. But in all such questions 
prevention is easier than cure. 1 repeat—fanatics never 
reason. And Sir Henry Lawrence soon discovered that 
bolero ho had reached Lakhnao the religious question had 
assumed all the proportions of fanaticism. 

Tho hist practical intimation that the contagion of the cart¬ 
ridge question had reached Oudh was manifested early in April. 
Before adveiting to it, it is necessary that I should state the 
t) oops l>y whom the newly annexed province was garrisoned. 

At Lalchnao itself were quartered H.M.’s 32ud Regiment, 
about seven hundred strong; a weak company of 
European artillery; tho 7th Regiment Light Cavalry "“m,,™" 1 
(native) the 13th, 48th, and 71st Regiments of 
Native Infantry. Besides these, there were at Lalchnao, or in 
its immediate environs, two regiments of Irregular Native 
lufantiy, raised for local service in Oudh, the 4th, and the 
7th; ouo regiment of Military Police, the 3rd; a largo pro¬ 
portion of tiro mounted Military Police; 1 one regiment of 
Oudh Irregular Cavalry; and two batteries of Native Artillery. 
Thus tho nativo armed troops were in the proportion of nearly 
ten to otic, tho actual numbers being seven thousand lo seven 
hundred and fifty. At Sitapur in addition to local 
troops, was stationed tho 41st Nativo Infantry, Slsmm! 1 '' 
having a detachment at Maliiim; at Sultanpur the 
Ifitli Irregular Cavalry. The oilier stations, Daryabiid, Paizab.id, 
and Bahraich were gariisonod only by local corps. 

The intimation that tho caste contagion had reached Laklmao 
occurred in this wise. The surgeon of tho 48tli 
Regiment had incautiously applied his mouth to a toms ofSHl 
bottlo of medicino. The Sipahis attributed tho 
surgeon’s action to design, and, although the bottle 
which had been tasted was broken in their presence, they 
seized an early opportunity to bum down his house. The 
authors of this outrage, though known to belong to the 48t,h, 
escaped detection. 


* Tho Ouilli Military Police consisted of a thousand cavalry and three 
regiments of infantry, This foico was commanded by Captain Gould Weston, 
nn officer of great abilily, ivlm, prior to lhe annexation of tho province, lied 
boon engaged for Homo yen's in the suppression of Thagi and Daknili ill 
Oudh, and had tendered excellent seivieo as Superintendent of tho Frontier 
Police, and ns one of tho assistants to the Resident.—Sir William Slaeiuan’s 
Journey through Oudh. ^ 
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In ordinary times tho incident of tlio bottle would ltavo had 
little significance. But tho vengeance wreaked on tho burgeon 
showed the importance attached to it, in the month of April 
1857, by the men of the 48th. Further indications boon 
intimated very plainly to tko authorities that the feeling which 
had manifested itself in Barhampur was not loss strongly rooted 
in Oudli.* 

Sir Ilenry Lawrence, I have said, whilst not iubciibihlo to tho 
extreme difficulty of Hie table, had deemed it might 
nmkod'cliuicbt 3 ust 1)0 possible to dispel, hy plain appeals to reason 
appeals t» the and to facts, the cobwebs from the minds of bueli 
Ima'toUi'ei" 9 men as had not become absolutely fanatical on lho 
subject of tho alleged altompl, on their caste, JIo 
made an earnest appeal, then, to tho loyalty of tho men. lie 
pointed out to the native officers how contrary it was to the 
experience of a century that tho English should attempt lo 
produce hy fraud a result which they would consider only 
valuablo if brought about hy conviction. Tie explained to thorn 
the danger which threatened thorn—tho danger of being 
persuaded hy evil-disposed moil to become false to their salt, 
lie warned them at the same time of tho consequences. lie 
would not palter with mutiny. Sharp and summary should ho 
tho punishment of those who should fail in their duty. “ It is 
impossible,” writes onof who was at his elbow at ibis period, 
“ it is impossible hero to mention tho various stops taken hy Sir 
Henry Lawronco to preserve tho sokliory in their duty and tho 
people in their allegiance. Every conciliatory measure was 
adopted consistent with tho dignity of tho British 
cl'-Buftho’ Government; and there is no doubt that by his 
uiipouu. untiring energy, discretion, ability, and determina¬ 
tion, he did fan into a flame for awhile tho wavoriug 
loyalty of many of the nativo officers and men, and that the 
army and people generally felt that his was a linn and 


* “Not long after it became known that tho regiment was disrrifuatcct, 
Some of the native officers wore reported by tho police io bo intriguing Willi 
relatives of tho Ex-King of Oudli, residing in tho city ..... Not, long nilur, 
Oapiain Ado! pi mu Orr, commanding one of tho regiments of military police, 
tire Hid, reported that an attempt hud been made by smno 8ipdhis of tho ‘18th 
to tamper with a native guard of his regiment.”—Uubhius, The Mutinies in 
Oudli. 

•(■ Narrative of the Mutinies in Oudli , by Ca.pt. 0. Hutchinson, nmv Major- 
General Hutchinson, 0.11., U.S.I., then Military Kecrotary to Kir 11. Lawronco. 
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experienced band.” Tliis is most true. All fhaL it was 
possible to do to check the mutiny was done in Oudh. Firm¬ 
ness combined with conciliation, fairness of speech with fairness 
of action, prompt punishment with prompt reward. Yet this 
policy—in the circumstances a model policy—though not 
wholly fruitless, though checking the outbreak for a 
time, did not ultimately prevent it. The reason is °" Jtp ' 
not difficult to find. Oudh had been undermined—tins 
point, of fanaticism had been very generally reached before 
Sir Henry Lawrence arrived there. lie camo too late indeed to 
repair the mischief, though not too late to save the British 
houour—not too late to preserve from the hands of the despoiler 
the plot of ground which constituted the seat of Government, 
and which will be referred to in future ages as the monument 
of his sagacity and of the prowess of his eountrymon. 

For he did not confine himself solely to the work of pacifying 
and of reasoning with the people. He realised ^ 
almost at a glance the danger that threatened India. (ViVSteiiut 
IIo felt that at any moment the handful of English- “™'" g 
mon in the country might have two hundred " ' ’ 
millions on their hands. Whilst, t.hon, ho used evory per- 
fiTUV-ivo argument, and put into action every precautionary 
measure to avert a crisis, he prepared to meet one. 

IIo began his preparations in April. His own head-quarters 
woro fit the Residency situated in the city, close to 
the river Guinti, and upwards of a quarter of a mile 
from tho iron bridge leading to the iVlariaun canton- caimans, 
incuts. At Mari firm were the native infantry 
regiments, a light horse battery of European artillery and a 
battery of native artillery. At Mndkipur, a mile and a half 
further still from the Eesidency, was one native cavalry 
regiment. In an opposite direction, in a line in fact forming a 
right angle with tho road to Mariaun and at a distaueo of a 
mile and a half from the point of the angle, tho Eesidency, was 
If.M.’s 32nd Eegimcnt, about seven hundred strong. Nearly a 
mile and a half directly north of tho barracks of the British 
Eeginiont, and on the opposite bank of llie river Giimtl, was 
the only remaining regiment of native cavalry. South of the <s> 
river again, at or near Musa Bagli, three miles from the 
Eesidency, were two irregular native regiments, and between 
them and the Eesidency was a magazine containing a consider¬ 
able stand of arms, 
vot,. in, 
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About tlio Residency itself wero clustered sever,il substantial 
buildings of solid masonry occupied by the higher 
^elJcy 1 * 1 " European officials. Hero also worn the Treasury, 
the Hospital, and a gaol. A dotacdimeut of native 
Iroops guarded the Residency and the Treasury. Out) company 
occupied a cm veil lino of buildings outside Hie principal gate 
leading to 1 ho Treasury. Tlio wliolo of the liesidoney 
buildings weio known to tlio natives tlnougboiit Omlli by tlio 
naiuo Emilio Guard. ‘ 

i tat her loss than one mile from tlio liesidoney, on tlio sumo 
side of tlio river Grimtl, and close to tlio brick bridge spanning 
it, is a castellated and picturesque stronghold called tlio Maeluilu 
Jlhawan—tlio forti o* s of tho rebellious Slielchs in the time of the 
vico-royalty of Asufn’d-daulah, but for many years used only as 
a depository of lumber— occupying a very commanding position. 

Tho attention of Sir Henry was, in tho first instance, directed 
to llio making the ltosidoncy defensible, and to a 
pii'iwr"?!o belter location of the European troops. 'With this 

meet any end in view ho began to clear away tho huts and 

onrigency. other obstructions which occupied tlio ground close 
to tho liesidoney ; 1<> lay in supplies of grain of all 
sorts and European stores: to accumulate powder and small 
ammunition and to dig pits for their rocoption: to arrange for 
a constant water supply; hy degrees to send for tlio troasuro 
from tho city and outlying station; and to form outworks in 
the ground encompassing tlio Eesidenoy. At tlio sumo time ho 
moved to tlio vicinity of the barracks of tho Foot four 

guns of tho native battery stationed at Mariaun. 

II is preparation shad not boon made a moment Loo soon. On tlio 
30111 of April tlio storm threatened. On tho 3rd of May it broke. 

It happened in this wise. The 7th Itogimont of Oiulh 
Irrognlar Infantry was stationed at Musa High, about three 

Arm 3 n miles from tho Ecsideney. Tho adjutant of tlio 
Tim iih Ouiih regiment was Licutouant Medium of the Madras 
iriwuian Army, a cool, determined, and resolute officer. On 

mu uy. th 0 30th of April wlion ho took his men to ball- 

practice, these suddenly showed a disinclination to use tho now 
cartridge. Mecham pointed out to thorn that tho cart ridgo was 
similar to that which they had boon using tlio previous fort- 

* Tho Guard in question, eommamloil by a Subulidiu - , ivas Ural, stationed 
at this goto by Colonel Baillio, whilom Resident at the Court of Oudh, Uonco 
tho nftiuo. 
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night. This seemed to satisfy the men, and they procoorlod 
with the practice. But the next morning the sergeant-major 
reported that the men positively refused to bite tlie cartridge, 
that many oven declined to receive or even to touch it. 

The day following was spent liy tho men in brooding over 
their grievances. They worked themselves to tho state of 
fanaticism which will not hear reason, and at 10 o’clock, on tho 
tird, they had arrived at, the conclusion that they must 
kill their European officers. The latter, warned 
in time by tho quartermaster-sergeant of the dis- <m«d to re¬ 
position of their men, nobly did their duty, and }"™ t0 tlicir 
succeeded after a time iu inducing the Sipahis to 
return to their lines,’* though they refused to surrender their 
arms. 

Tint Sir Henry Lawrence was not content with this doubtful 
triumph. Having organised a forco to suppress any attempt 
which tho Sipahis might mako to display insub- s . 
ordination, ho sent that afternoon two officers with L.uCrenco cie- 
instruelions how to act. The men of the 7th were 
paraded. Tho question was put to them whether 1 
they would continuo to bite the cartridge or whether they 
would rofuso. Tho men, after some hesitation, promised to 
obey, hut their manner was so sullen and so insolent that Sir 
Henry felt ho could not trust them. lie at once proceeded to 
tho spot with the force he had organised, consisting of tho 
!!2nd Foot, a European battery, three regular native regiments 
of infantry and one of cavalry. It was dark, hut Sir Henry 
at once brought the 7th to tho front and ordered them to 
lay down their arms. In the presence of tho imposing force in 
their front and on their flanks and of the lighted portfires of 
tho gunners, tho courage of the mutinous Sipahis oozed oat at 
their fingers’ ends. Many of them, panic-striken, flod wildly 
from tho spot, but, on being followed and assured that no 
violence would ho used if thoy would obey orders, they returned, 
and before midnight all their muskols wore secured. The next 
day the ringloaders were seized, and it transpired from their 


* It was related at the time of Lieutenant Meehnm that ho owed liia life * 
on this occasion to his coolness and presence of mind. Taken unawares by 
tho mutineers and told to prepare to die, he replied: “It is true you may 
kill iue, but wlmt good will my death do to yon? You will not ultimately 
prerail. Another adjutant will take my place, and you will be subjected to 
tho same treatment you receive from mo.” The mutineers did not in jure him. 

ll il 
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admissions that a treasonable correspondence ■with the view lo 
a general lining had been going on for some time lie tween 
them and the men of I ho 48th Rogimonl, of Native Infantry. 

In flic events which immediately preceded, and immediately 
followed, the affair of tlio 7th Oudh Irregulars, Sir 
■iiio nmimr n clir y Lawrence had received valuahlo information 
from native* omcors nucL olliers. In the crjtsm winch 
he saw advancing with rapid si rides ho considered that rewards 
should go hand in hand wilh punishment, Unit the justice— 
“ I,ho truth in action ’’•‘--which had always been the maxim of 
the British Government, should at all hazards lie maintained, 
lie considered it advisable, nun cover, that the bestowal of the 
rewards should he made the occasion for a solemn ceremony, 
at which ho might speak the mind of the Government. With 
this view ho invited the nafivo aristocracy, the European and 
native civil officials, the European and native officers, and 
others to a Durbar on tho evening of tlio 12th of May. Every 
arrangement had been made to give solemnity to 
wny i 2 . Bccne> q r . Mt yi* Homy Lawrence entered, 

followed by his staff. Near him wore deposited in trays the 
presents and rewards to ho bestowed upon tho loyal native 
officers and soldiers. Bnt before distributing these 
Ui™so"sir“" Sir Henry addressed iu Hindustani the assembled 
un"o yUw ’ company. JIo went straight to the point; spoke of 
the fears for their religion entertained by tho 
Hindus; reminded thorn how, under the Mugliul mlo, that 
religion had never been respected; how Anrangrib had imposed 
tho jiztja, or tax upon all who held to a faith differing from tho 
Muhammadan ; and how the flesh of tlio cow had been thrust 
down the throats of unwilling converts. Turning then to tho 
Muhammadans, ho reminded them Lhat Ilanjtt Singh would 
never tolerate their religion at Labor. Passing on from that, 
ho begged them to recall to mind l.lio toleration which for a 
century tlio English Government had afforded to both religions. 
IIo adverted next to our power, to our exploits in the Crimea, 
to our ships, our resources; pointed out how hopeless of ulti¬ 
mate success would he a crusade against tho "British. TIo next 
dwelt ou the long and intimate connection between the Hipahis 
and their officers, on tho community of danger and tho com- 


+ “ II, has been said by a great writer that, ‘ Chaco is lioiiuty in notion.’ I 
tell you Unit; 1 Justice is Truth in notion.”’—Speech of Mr. Disraeli in J 8d0. 
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munity of glory between them, and begged the men to cherish 
aw their most precious heirlooms the deeds of thoir ancestors. 
Jio concluded an eloquent speech, delivered,be it borne iu mind, 
in the language of the people, by warning his listeners against 
becoming the dupes of designing men, and of the la to which 
would inevitably follow the neglect of liis advice. lie then 
caused the deserving native oflieors and soldiers to be brought 
up to him, and, in the name of the Government, delivered to 
thorn the iewards they had merited. 

The speech of Sir Usury Lawrence Lad, undoubtedly, some 
effect at the moment, liis earnest manner, his 
character so trusted and so respected, added weight Its n i 
to his words. When the Durbar broke up there was tnmotuij 1 
not probably a man present who was not loyal. But 
the opposito feeling was too deeply rooted to be dissipated by a 
passing sensation. The listeners went, from the Durbar into 
the society of the plotters and intriguers against whom Sir 
floury had warned thorn. The whispers, constantly repeated, 
of these men, at first weakened, and ultimately effaced the 
effect which liad been produced by the scene at the Durbar. 

Thai Durbar was hold on tho 12th of May. r l’lio Mirath 
mutiny had broken, out on the 10th. A telegram conveying- 
information that something serious liad happened 
in the North-lVost reached Sir Henry on the 13th. Ne»iorui« 
A second telegram giving fuller detail's of the Mirath 
revolt and an account of tho seizure of Dohli reached 
him on tho 14th. Avevso as lie was from any measures which 
might show premature distrust of the Sipahis, Sir Henry felt 
that a crisis had come upon him which must be mot 
by prompt action. Ilis plans had been arranged 
beforehand. During the 10th and 17th they were by su Hairy, 
carried out. The morning of the last-named day saw 
a moiety of the 32nd Foot occupying the ground about the 
Residency and commanding the iron bridge. The second 
moiety was brought' up from tho city into the cantonments of 
Mariaum The bridge of boats was moved nearer to the 
Eesirlency hnd brought under control, whilst a selected body of 
Sipahis was detached to occupy the Machclii Bhawan, not yet 
sufficiently cleansed to bo lit for occupation by European troops. 


* Strange contradiction I Some of tlio moil wlw wore thus rewarded for 
loyally were shortly afterwards lunged for proved disloyally 1 
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A central position was thus secured for tlio Chief Com¬ 
missioner, for his officials, and his European soldiers. Sir 
Henry had hy ono movement propatod himself 1o moot any 
emergency. But, whilst prepared, ho had not 
Hi sim longs yjw,othor abandoned tlio hope that the emorgeney 
might not arise. Lie appiolicucleil daiigor Lush Lrom 
tho native population than from tho native troops. But with 
limo ho hoped that tho difficulty might still ho surmounlod. 
“ Time,” ho wrote in a memorandum dated tho 18th of May, 
“time is everything just now. Tinio, firmness, promptness, 

conciliation, prudence.A firm and cheerful 

liny is. agpoc), must ho maintained; tliero must ho no bustlo ; 
no appearance of alarm, still less of panic; but at tho same time 
there must he the utmost watchfulness and promptness; every¬ 
where tho first germ of insurrection must ho put down 
instantly.” 

Immediately on receiving information of the occurrences at 
Mirath and Dolili Sir Henry Lawrenco telegraphed 
noJhwied'ti) ^ 10 Governor-General a strong recommendation to 
Mipmutimin- send for European troops from China, Ceylon, and 
mOudb. 1,, "" d other places, and for the Gurkhas from tho Hill 
Stations and from Nipal. Pooling, moroovor, that 
at such a crisis it was uocossary that the Chief Commissioner 
of the province should ho invested with plenary military 
authority, ho asked tho Governor-General to confer such power 
upon him. Lord Canning promptly replied. On the 19th ho 
bestowed upon the Chief Commissioner tho plenary power 
asked for, and on tlio 22nd he gave him authority to apply to 
Jung Bahadur for his Gurkha troops. 

Sir lleniy Lawrenco assumed tho military command on. tlio 
19th. To understand the military arrangements which had boon 
carried out two days previously under his instructions, it will 
be advisable to give an outline sketch of the city of Lakhnao. 
The city of Lakhnao, forty-two miles distant from Kanhpiir, 
extends for about three miles on the right bank 
LaUinw. 0 * t ^ 10 ^vor Gumti. All tlio principal palatial 
buildings, tho Eesidenoy and the Maohehi Bhawan, 
are between tho city and tho river bank. South of those 
buildings, and covering an immense space, is tho city. This is 
intersected by a canal which falls into tho Gumti close to the 
Martiuiere College, about three miles south-east of the Eesidenoy. 
A little to tho south of this ia tho Hilkuahil, a hunting-box or 
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palace, within an enclosed park. Tho space between the 
Residency and the Murtiniero is occupied by palaces, among 
which the Motf Mahull, the Skah.-Miiiiy.il, tho SikandrabagU, 
and the Earliat Rakish Palace, are the most conspicuous. South 
of the city, about lour miles from tlio liesidoncy on tho southern 
side of the load leading (o Kunhpur, is the Alambagh, a largo 
wallod garden, with a high and proton I ious gntoway. 

Not counting tlio position of the native cavalry at, Mudfcipur, 
Sir Hoary possessed now three military posts. Two 
of those, tlio Residency and the Machclii 1 Ilia wan—ho sir Henry’s 
made as strong as lie couLd. Having regard to 
possible eventualities ho removed tlio spare ammuni¬ 
tion from tho magazines into the Machclii 15 ha wan. lie seized 
the earliest opportunity of garrisoning that place with Euro¬ 
peans, of storing supplies there, and of mounting on the 
ramparts guns of all sorts. Many of these were taken from the 
Iving’s palaces, and wore useful only to make a show. In tho 
Residency compound, over the Treasury, lm posted a mixed 
guard of two hundred Sipaliis, a hundred and thirty Euro¬ 
peans, and six guns—the guns being so placed that they conld, 
at the first alarm, be brought to bear on any mutineers. The 
third pest was at the old cantonment of Mariaun. It was 
garrisoned by throe hundred and forty men of the 32nd Hoot, 
fifty European artillerymen, and six guns; the three native 
regiments and a battery of native artillery. Here Sir Ilenry, 
for the time, took up his quarters. 

Having made these preparations, Sir Henry Lawrence took 
an early opportunity to move the ladios and children 
into the houses within the Residency enclosure. n 

Hero also wore brought the families and the sick iun bumpiit 
men of tho 132nd Regiment. At tho same time tho 1!tei ' 

dorks, copyists, section-writers, and others of that 
class, woio armed and drilled. On the 27th of May he was 
able to write to Lord Canning, “both the Residency and the 
Machclii Bliawan are safe ngainstall probable comers.” Whilst 
thus preparing to meet all possibilities Sir Honryhetrayed none 
of the anxiety which he felt, but went freely amongst the 
people, endeavouring to calm their minds, to reason with them,* 
to lay bare to them their folly. It was, however, too late, and 
lie was made every day to fool it. “ I held,” he wrute to Lord 
Canning early in May, “ I held a conversation with a Janiadar 
of tho Oudh artillery for more than an hour, and was startled. 
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by the dogged persistence of tlio mail, a Brahman of about 
forty years of ago, of excellent character, in (lie 
Jii-truft bolief tliat for ten years past Government lias been 
iiitiv!'oniclir. engaged in measures for the forcible, or jatlier 
fraudulent, conversion of all the natives . . . My 
interview with him was occasioned by liis commanding officer 
having specially mentioned his intelligence and good character,” 
Towards the end of May tlio long smouldering discontent of 
the turbulent Musalmans of tlio Maiiluibad district 
M.iy 27. k lu . K (; j u p 0 a ilnme, and on tho 27tli ef that month Kir 
ITcnry Lawrence detached f,hither Captain Gould Weston, tlio 
Superintendent of Military Police, to endeavour to restore order. 
"Weston’s escort consisted of a troop of bis own cavalry and a com¬ 
pany of tho mutinous 7tli Oudli Irregular Infantry, 
icoim*Mil tho ,lnc ^ 01 ’ the command of tho gallant Medium, In tho 
districts.' 1 midst of an insolent Muhammadan population, to 
whom everything was a grievance, and from whom 
Captain "Weston could elicit no real tangible cause of tho 
rehellion, these two officers, loading men who wore net to ho 
trusted, were in imminent danger.’ 1 ' Their lives depended not 
less upon their own coolness and daring before thoir avowed foes 
than upon the personal influence they might exercise on the 
wavering fidelity of their escort. Happily these essential 
qualities were conspicuous; had it been otherwise, neither 
"Weston nor Mecham would have fought his way back io 
Lakhnao when recalled thither "by Sir Iionry Lawrence the day 
after the mutiny of the troops at Mariauu) 

On the same day, tho 27th, Captain Hutchinson, of tho 
"Engineers, Military Seciotary to the Chief Commissioner, an 
officer of great talent and daring, was ordered by Sir Henry 
Lawrence to accompany into the district, as political officer, a 
column composed of two hundred men of the 7 th Cavalry, and 
two hundred men of tlio 48(h Native Infantry. Tlio object of 
sending this column was to rid Laklfuao bf'tho presence of men 
who might there bo dangerous, hut who, posted on tlio northern 
frontier of Ondh, might ho employed with advantage to restrain 
the turbulence of the inhabitants. The idea emanated from 
«■ Mr. Christian, through whoso districts tho column would pass. 


4 Hutchinson's Narrative of Events in Oudli, published by authority. 
Onptain Hutchinson iidils: “Nollnug hut the hold determined firmness of 
Captain "Weston uver-awed tlio 3000 lunutie wietcheB who surrounded him." 
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Marching from Lakhnao on tho 27th, tho column passed 
through Malilnibad on the 28th—scowled upon hy tho 
armed villagers—and reached Sandila, thirty-two miles to the 
westward of Lakhnao, on the 1st of June. There Hutchinson 
received accounts of tho mutiny of the 30th of May at Lakhnao. 
The Sipuhis heard of it by the same post. It became 
at onco apparent that they were biding their Mtty 30 
time. Hutchinson endeavoured to oahu them hy Mutiny of 
the disbursement of almost the entire contenis of <iotach«a 
the treasure chest in the shape of pay. Her tho the Sh 
moment they seemed pacified. Their own senior 
officers. Captains Jlurmestov and Staples, believod in jth ii«iit 
them implicitly. Meanwhile the column was press- c,lv “ llJ- 
ing on towards tho Ganges. Hutchinson, who noted the 
increasing insolence of the men, urged the officers not to allow 
themselves to bo taken in tho net which was preparing for 
them on tho other sido of tho river. Hat they were deaf and 
would not hear. The regiment crossed tho sacred stream. On 
the 7th or 8 th the men rose, massacred all their own officers 
hiit one, Lieutenant Boulton, who lied to perish elsewhere, and 
went off to Dohli. Hutchinson, accompanied by the pay¬ 
master of pensioners, Major Marriott, who with him had 
declined to cross tho river, returned in safety to Lakhnao. 

Thu precautions I have before referred to had not been taken 
at that city at all too soon. On tho night of the 
30th of May tho insurrection broke out. At 9 TiioSijiithh 
o’clock tho evening gun fired as usual. The men of ?auu”iyl l “'° 
tho 71st Eegiment, previously told off in parties, 
started off at this signal to fire the bungalows and murder their 
officers. A few men only of tho other infantry regiments, and 
some men of tho 7th Cavalry, joined them. Their further 
proceedings will ho related presently, 

Sir Henry Lawrence was dining that night at tho Eesidency 
bungalow at Mariana. An officer of his staff had 
informed him that ho had been told by a Sipahi that 
at gun-fire (9 p.m.) tho signal to mutiny would he fEy. 
given. Tho gun fired; but all for the mornont 
seemed quiet. Sir Honry leaned forward and said to the officer, 
‘•Your friends aro me punctual.” The words were scarcoly 
uut of his month when tho discharge of muskets proved that 
his staff officer had been well informed, and that his friends 
were punctual. 
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A strange incident happened a few minutes later. Sir Homy 
Lawrence, surrounded by his staff, was standing on the slops of 
the Ilesidoncy bungalow, waiting for the horses which had 
been ordered up from the stables. They wore in Lho full ghiro 
of Mr. Coupon's house, which, tired by Llio mutineers, had burst 
almost instantaneously in a blaze. Suddenly the Subahdar ot 
the iSipiihis on duty at (he Ilesidoncy brought up his guard, and 
halted it facing Sir Homy and his staff at a dislaneo of about 
forty paces. /'The Subalutar then came up to Captain Wilson, 
and saluting him, said, “ Shall i order the guard to load with 
hull?” Wilson inferred the question to Sir Henry, who 
replied, “ Yes, let them load.” The loading then 
Uanreror began—Sir Henry and tbo officers still standing in 

iliiu JiaifT the glare of tbo tire. The thud of ramming down 
the leaden halls was distinctly heard. The Sipiihis 
then brought up the muskets to the capping position. The 
caps were adjusted. The next movement of the Sipiihis was 
eagerly waited for. They had the elite —tko chiefs— of the 
British force at their mercy. One disaffected man hold enough 
could, then and there, have decided the fate of Lakhuao. Tlici 
group standing on the steps of the Residency bungalow full, 
this in their inward hearts. But not an action, not a gesture, 
betrayed the thought within them. Yot they must have been 
relieved when the shouldering of arms followed Lho cupping. 
The next moment tho horses wero brought up, and Sir Henry 
followed by his stall’ started for tho lines. 

On his way he found threo hundred men of tho 112nd, four 
guns, Major Kayo’s battery, and two of Lho Oudh 
SovmSa force, posted in a position on the extreme right of 

tniTtViV’i'in' 5 ’ 71,st l' nes > ai1 ^ contiguous to Hie road loading 
ic.m„nny. f rom cantonments to tho city. Recognising the 
necessity of preventing as far as possible communication 
between tho mutineers and tho evil-disposed in tho city, Sir 
Henry took with him two guns and a company of the 32nd to 
occupy tho road leading from the cantonmont to tho bridge. 
He sent back shortly for tho remainder of the Europeans, and 
for two more guns. Meanwhile, tho officers of the native 
r regiments had hastened to tho linos to ondeavour to reason with 
the men. Many of these, liowevor, had already 
nmiinoaaf* 10 lje S un work of plunder. A considerable body 
bad marched straight on tho 71st mess-houso, and 
failing to find the officers—who had but, just left—they tired it. 
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Very soon after a musketry firo from tire 71st linos opened on 
Uie Europeans. Tlicse replied with grape, and with such effect 
Hint the Sipiihis made a rush to tko rear. In their burned 
course they passed the infantry picket, composed of natives, and 
commanded by Lieutenant Grant, 71st Native Infantry. Some 
of his own men tried to save this officer by placing him under a 
bed. But a Sipuhi of his own regiment, who was on guard 
with him, discovered tlio place of concealment to the mutineers, 
and by these ho was brutally murdered. 

Meanwhile, Lieutenant llardiuge, taking with him a few of 
tiio Irregular Cavalry, had been patrolling the main 
street of cantonments, in tlio endeavour to maintain Tin main 
order and to savo life and property. He was not, ti"lied!" 1 " 
however, in sufficient force to prevent the burning 
and plundering of the officers’ houses and the bazaars. The 
mutineers were prowling about in all directions. One of them 
fired at Lieutenant Hardinge, and when his shot missed fire ho 
came at him with his bayonet and wounded him in the arm. 
During this lime there had been great excitement in the linos. 
Gradually, howover, some satisfactory symptoms evinced them¬ 
selves. hirst, about three hundred of the 10th 
Native Infantry, with their British officers, their 
colours, and the regimental treasure, marched up 
and enrolled themselves with the British. They were followed 
by a very few of the 71st, without, however, their colours, or 
tlioir treasure. Of tlio 48th nothing was heard that night. 
The Europeans still remained formed up in the position 
assigned to them in ease of alarm by Sir Henry Lawrence, their 
front flunking that of the several native regiments. About 
10 p.m. some of the mutineers crept up to and occujded some 
empty lines bearing on that position, and opened a musketry 
firo. Brigadier Handscomb, riding from his house straight into 
the 71st lines, was immediately shot. The fire, 
however, soon eeasod, and arrangements having 
been made to protect the Eesiclency bungalow and 
the part of tho cantonment next the city road, and strong- 
guards having been posted, the fovee piled arms and waited for 
tho morn. 1 

At daylight next morning, Sir Henry placed himself at the 
head of the force, and learning that the rebels had retired on 
Mudkipur, followed them thither. Crossing the parade ground 
his men came upon tho body of Cornet Ealeigh, a newly joined 
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officer, who, left sick in Ilia quarters, hacl heon murdered by the 
rebels. Almost at the same moment tho mutinous regiments 
were discovered drawn tip in lino. At this critical 
iniisnoci, moment an officer on Lawrence’s stall' noticed, or 
thought ho noticed, a mutinous disposition on the part of (ho, till 
thou loyal, 7th Cavalry. Their attitude appeared to him to be¬ 
token an intention to charge the British guns. To set the matter 
at rest the officer directed the guns to open fire on tlio dislant 
line. Then the men of tho 7lh Cavalry, with tlio exception 
of about thirty, raised a learl'ul yelJ, and galloped over to 
join tho enemy, who turned and fled with them. 
"osc'iV" Cur Hoops followed them up for about ion miles 
and took sixty prisoners. In this pursuit Mr. 
nubbins greatly distinguished himself, capturing several of 
the enemy with his own hand, lly JO A.n. our force had 
returned to cantonments, tlio heat being excessive. 

In announcing tlio suppression of this lising to Lord Canning 
Sir Henry Lawrence wrote: “We are now positively bettor oil' 
than wo were. We now know our friends and enemies. Tlio 
latter have no stomach for a light, though llioy aro capital 
incendiaries.” In the respect to which ho referred 
is'inurumi' 1 ho was indeed better off. Ho was rid of doubtful 
mii'uu - friends. Nearly tho whole of the 7th Cavalry, a 

few men of tho 13th, more than two-tliirds of tho 
7 1 st, a very largo proportion of the 181,h, and almost all tho 
irregular troops, had shown tlioir hand and do,pari od, Ifo could 
now concentrate his resources. But in other respects tlio day 
was full of foreboding. Intelligence received from the districts 
soon made it clear that tlio entire province was in arms against 
British rule. 

Three days indeed prior to tho rising at Laklmao an incident 
had occured at iSitapur winch showed very plainly 
SIl “ lmr - that the train was laid at that station, and that a 
single spark would ignite it. Silapur, tho head-quarters of the 
north-west division of Oudli, lies about fifty-one miles from 
Laklmao, midway between that city and the yiiahjalianpfir 
relbri ed to in the last adaptor. In 1S57 it was garrisoned by the 
‘ 41st Itogiment of Native Infantry, commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Birch, and by tlio Dili and 10th Itegimonts of Oudli 
Irregular Infantry. The Commissioner of the Division, Mr. 
Christian, resided there, tugethor with Mr. Thornhill and Kir 
Mountstnart, Jackson, civil officers of the Oudli Commission. 
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About noon of llio 27th of May t.lio vacant lines of the 2nd 
Kegiment of Military Tolice, commanded by Captain 
John TIoarsoy, 1 were fired. It had not, then become SrSuy* 
generally recognised that incendiarism was the 
invariable precursor to rebellion. Although, therefore, Llio 
firing of tho lines caused some uneasiness, no absoluto suspicion 
was directed to any particular body of men. The 
Bipahis aided in extinguishing the fire, and tlie Ju< ' (,mlla " 5m . 
incident was not immediately followed by any overt act of 
mutiny. 

It would appear flint tho filing of the lines had been a 
tentative measure. Tho Bipaliis were anxious to foci their way, 
to tost tho credulity' of their officers, before talcing the step 
which ■would bo irrevocable. 

Of all tho regiments I havo mentioned tho 10th Oudh irregu¬ 
lars were regarded as tho most trustworthy. Great, then, was 
the surprise in Sftapur when, five days later, the 2nd e n 
of Juno, it became known that tbe Sipaliis of that ' 
regiment liad rejected tho flour sent from the city for their con¬ 
sumption, on the plea that it liad been adulterated 
for the purpose of destroying their caste. They Jj 1 ,™ 
insisted that tho flour should be thrown into tho adutoutwi. 
river. Tbe flour was thrown into tho river. 

They now became bolder. Tho same afternoon tho men of 
tho same logiment plundered the gardens of the 
European residents of the ripe fruit growing in p'umacrcu" 3 
them, Their officers rebuked them, and, after some 
time, the plundering ceased, 

But every day furnished additional proof that llio men were 
practically out of hand. Still, strange infatuation! tho officers, 
whilst suspecting tho other regiments, believed in 0 
Ihoir own. Lieut ouant-Colonel Birch, commanding iaiosimraitof 
tlui 41st Native 1 ni’antry—a regiment wliiclif showed Jff'I'.S'n'ih. 
itson as truculent as any winch, mutinied—had the 
most absolute confidence in the loyalty of his men. He put 
that loyalty to the test by marching his regiment out on the 
L.st ol' Juno on the Lakhnao road to meet the mutineers 
advancing along it from the capital, and Mb men had justified 


” Captain IIeav-:ey was formerly in tho King of Oiulh’s service. Ha was 
a most amiable anil "excellent officer, ranch respected by his men. 
t Vide mum 227, 
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his confidcueo by firing on their comrades and forcing- tlicm fo 
alter tlieir route! After such behaviour it was treason in 
bitapiir lo doubt tho loyalty of the 41st. 

Yet Mr, Christian, a man of intellect and intelligence, did 
not fool secure. Tho idea of abandoning liis post 
?'■ , c “ novel - crossed bis mind. Like all the members of 
" U r Ct ia,T m ‘ ^ I0 n<) ^° hervioo to which he belonged ho fob. that 
mg i igu, p| aco was w hero tho Government. had sent him. 

I 1 or himself ho had no earo; lmt reading rightly tho signs of 
tho timos, ho had doomed it Ids duty to invito all tho ladies of 
tho station to occupy liis honso with tlieir children. All 
rospondod except four, who preferred lo remain with their 
husbands. The house was well situated for defence, being cut 
off on one side from tho adjoining ground by a rivulet. In 
front of it, and between it and tho lines of tho 41st, weio 
posted four guns. Tho flanks wore guarded by the irregular 
regiments, in whom Mr. Christian was inclined to place, 
confidence. 

Tho incidents of tho Hour and of tho fruit lobboty on tho 
2nd of Juno had been sufficient to warn tho residents 
tiu1ji r lerain? a C1 'i s ^ s was approaching. But Lioutonaut- 

uio iirdrcc- Colonel Bireli still believed in the loyalty of tho 41st. 
list. 011,10 At sunrise on tho morning of tho 3rd, however, 
Major Apthorp of that regimen L satisfied himself 
that tho Sipahis wero no longer to bo trusted, llo communi¬ 
cated his suspicions to Mr. Ghiistian and his Oolonol. They 
wore soon verified. At 8 o’clock a company of tho regiment 
wont off to the treasury to seize tho public money, whilst the 
others advanced in a menacing attitude against tho guns 
covering Mr. Christian’s house, and against tho irregular 
regiments on either side of it. 

The safety of tlio Europeans seemed now to depend on the 
fidelity of tho irregulars and uativo gunners. But 
Mui°numuii' >y l ,e f° ro this could he tested Colonel Birch determined 
Cntoivuiiich. to make one effort to recall his men to duty. 

Accompanied by Lieutenant Graves ho galloped 
towards tho treasury. Mr. Christian, having first strengthened 
the garrison of his house by a small party of military police* 
about twenty, slarted to follow the colonel, when Captain Joint 
Ilearsoy, who had preceded him, rode hurriedly back with tho 
information that that officer and Lieutcntuut Graves had been 
shot by their men. It was clear now that tho Sipahis wore bent 
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on tlin blood of their officers. Tlio 9th Irregulars almost 
immediately followed the example of the 41st, 
killing their officers; the 10th were not slow Tiwiimsn- 
to imitate them. They suddenly rushed with yells 
ii gainst the bungalow, bent on slaughter. 

It is not easy to describe the sceno that followed. The only 
pnssihlo safely lay in flight, and flight was difficult. 

The rivulet Sarayan, which protected the rear of Sn'iwusif 
the bungalow against attack, was now an obstacle 
to the fugitives. However, it was an obstacle that must he 
attempted. Mr. Christian, who had boldly started, rifle in 
hand, to meet the mutineers, seeing that all was lost, returned 
to his house to floe with his family. Preceded hy his wife with 
an infant in her arms, ho succeeded in crossing the rivulet, but 
he had scarcely reached the opposite hank when ho was shot 
dead l>y the pursuing rehols. A similar fate befell his wife, 
her baby, and the nurse. The elder child, a girl taken across 
the river by Sergeant-Major Morton, was conveyed hy him to 
the estate of the Mitaull Elijah and ultimately to Laldmao, 
whore she died. Mr. and Mrs. Thornhill were shot dead either 
crossing the stream or just after. Sir Mountstuart )u 

.Jackson, his sister, Captain Bnrnos, and some others ' lncl * il i H - 
likewise reached tlio estate of the Mitaull Rajah. There Mrs. 
Orr had already found shelter, and thither Captain Pal,lick 
Orr escaped from the Moliamdi party to he presently referred 
to. The Mitaull Elijah afforded to the fugitives 
only a half-hearted protection. Timid and fearing imu ‘ 
for himself, lie allowed them to remain in the jungles in the 
vicinity of his fort unmolested—and ho provided them with 
food. They slayed thore till the end of October, when, as will be 
told, the rebel troops took the survivors prisoners intu Laldmao. 

Of the oilier fugitives from Sitapiir, one party guided hy 
Lieutenant Lester, who was intimately acquainted 
with the country, made straight for Lakhnao, which uklinao, 
they reached. Another party, consisting of nine 
ladies, ten childron, and three men, reached the same place, by 
circuitous paths, concealing themselves in tho daytime, and 
indebted voi-y much to the zamindar of LYnnkiH, on the 28lh 
of Juno. A third party, composed of Mrs. Fliillipps 
and a few friends, found shelter in a village, and OOD ' 

remained in concealment there for ten months, when 
they were rescued by a column of Sir Colin Campbell’s army. A 
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fourth party escaped to Mnkimpur, forty-eight miles from Bareli, 
and proceeded thence with the residents of that place 
and fugitives from Shahjahanpur to the estate of the 
Dhaurahra Rajah) eighty miles north from Lalchnao. 
Here they remained in safety till discovered hy a party of 
lohel Sipiihis, who took them prisoners towards Lalchnao. They 
managed, however, to escape on the road, and, whilst some fled into 
Nipiil, the majority, after concealing themselves for some time, 
wore recaptured, and taken inio Lalchnao. A fifth pmty found 
their way to the estato of tho Mitaulf Kafah as already related. 

Hut if many thus escaped, some of them only for tho moment, 
moro suceumhed. On that terrible Mrd of June, 
lii'Miii* of tho twenty-four English, men, women, and children, 
WMpur.* were murdered by tho Sipahis. This slaughter hut 
whetted tho appetilo of tho loyal -I List, flow they 
proceeded from Sitapur to Earrukliabdd, and how there flioy 
incited the 10th Kogimont to mutiny and murder, has been told 
in tho preceding Book. 

One detachment of that loyal rogiment, and a dotaohment 
of the 4th Oudli Irregulars, wore,liowover, stationed at Malann, 
a town in the Hardui district, thirty-eight miles 
north of ICanlipiir, and forty-four north of Sitapur. 
Hero tho oidy civil ollicer was Mr. Capper tho Deputy Com¬ 
missioner. Tlis position had been long full of peril, for Malinin 
was on tho high road to Earrulchabad, and tho population of 
that district was the most disorderly in India. Long before 
the mutiny at Sitapur Mr. Capper had felt tho loneliness and 
the danger of his position. The natives round about his station 
liad intimated in the plainest manner possible, short of actual 
speech, that they knew that the Siptihis wore watching their 
opportunity. But Mr. Capper did not flinch from his duty. 
Ifo was at his post when the Siptihis at SRapiir mutinied, lie 
remained there after they had mutinied. Nor did 
?MLcS' imr ^ l0 en ^ 0r toi n tho idea of leaving it, until the del noli- 
Lnicitimo. merit at Malduu had shown unmistakably that 
they, too, wero about to take the law into their own 
hands. Ife then mounted his liorso and rode into Lalchnao. 

Tho third district in the North-West Oudh is Muhamdi. 

The Deputy Commissioner there was Mr. Thomason; 
his assistant Captain Patrick Orv. 

* Captain Patrick On - wan tho si'cmul of tlirco hiothors, all, prior in the 
annexation, in the service of the Kin-; of Oudh, The eldest brothel’ 
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In a previous page * I have recorded how some of the 
fugitives from Shahjahanptir reached Muhamdi. I propose now 
to recount the condition of that station before, and tho events 
which happened subsequently to, their arrival there. 

Neither Mr. Thomason nor Captain Orr had been blind or 
deaf to tho signs of tho times. Tho position of 
Muhamdi, almost on the frontier of liohilkhand and ^ r " reitl “ 11, 
but a short distance from Slnihjahslnpur, rendered it peculiarly 
sensitive to the insurrectional y fooling of tho population in the 
ISritish provinces. Tho garrison consisted of a 
detachment of the Oth Oudh Irregulars, a regiment ts 
formerly raised and commanded by Captain Patrick Orr, under 
the Kiug of Oudh, before tho annexation; two companies of 
military police, and about fifty troopers. 

Alivo as woro both Mr. Thomason and Captain Orr to the 
gravity of the crisis, they were yet hopeful that so 
long as liohilkhand should remain quiet they would hea^ouhe"' 
manage to weather the storm. Nor was it until a lmyinynt 
letter written by Mr. Jenkins from Shahjahiinpiir, p!l‘t^ allltn " 
reaching Mr. Thomason on the evening ol the 31st 
of May, revealed the catastrophe at that station, that tho two 
Englishmen felt that every faculty they possessed was about 
to he tried to the utmost. 

The letter from Mr. Jenkins informed Mr. Thomason that 
the troops at Shahjahanpur had mutinied, that lie rlceh . e8a 
and a body of fugitives, amongst whom wore ladies lotto, n.im 
and children, had readied Powain, that the Elijah 
of that place had refused them shelter, and it begged 
that all the available carriage might he sent out to bring in the 
fugitives to Muhamdi. 

Mr. Thomason complied with Mr. Jenkins’s request. At the 
same time he and Captain Orr, feeling that the crisis was 
upon them, determined to lake active measures for the safety 

Alexander, had then tendered excellent seivico as Assistant to the Super¬ 
intendent of frontier Police. Alter the annexation lie was mado an Assistant 
Commissioner. lie was as able us he was hard-wOrking. Tho second brother* 
Patrick, commanded originally oue of the King's rogtdur regiments of infantry. 
On the annexation he, too, was made an Assistant Commissioner, Ho was a 
bravo, zealous, and able uflieer. Tbe youngest brother, Adolphus, wus, under 
the King, adjutant of one of bis infantry regiments. On annexation lie was 
appointed to command the 3rd Regiment of Oudli Military Police, which, op 
the outbreak of the mutiny, was .stationed at the Muli Maliall, Lakhn&u. 

* Book VIII. Chapter V. page 215. 
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of ilieir own belongings and of tho oxponlod fugitives. Their 
first step was to despatch Mrs. Orr and child to 
iLaioi ti the taiili, a distance of twenty-six miles. The Ji&jiih 
ot tlnii place \\«ik under considerable obligations to 
Captain Orr, and ho was indebted to Mr. Thomason for many 
acts of kindness and courtesy. Thither, therefore, 
jha on ia J\lr.s. Orr and her child were sent under tho guard 
Mitsuii, of some Sipahis of Captain Oiv’s old rogimeut, tho 
native. ollieer commanding which swore fidelity. 
Tie kept his word. Marching all uighi, Mrs. Orr and the parly 
reached Mitaulf at 8 o’clock on the morning of (lie 1st of dune. 
Tho Ihijuh, however, was asleep and would not bo disturbed. 
’When at. tho end of two hours ho did awake, ho sent a message 
to Mrs. Orr that ho could not receive her in his fort, hut that 
she must proceed to a place called Kacluunia, iu tho jungles, 
whoro she would bo safer—loss likely to attract tho notice of 
roving mutineers. 

To Kachauna accordingly Mrs. Orr proceeded. After a 
weary journey of two hours she found hersoll' and 
KaOMima. child in a mud fort, desolate and dreary, devoid of 
all furniture—tlio very picture of discomfort. Them 
alio had to remain. Tho Rajah camo to see her that same 
evening, and, whilst promising to protect her as far us lay in 
his power, did not disguise from her that troublous times worn 
upon thorn, and that tho Sipahis all over Oiulh wero pledged 
to revolt. 

Mcanwhilo, Thomason, and Patrick Oi r, having thus des¬ 
patched Mrs. Orr to a place of comparative safety, turned to 
provido for their own security and for that of Llioir expected 
guests. They first caused tho treasure to bo moved into tho 
fort of Muhamdi. They then marched with their troops into 
that fort (1st Juno). The day following tho Shahjuhanpur 
fugitives arrived from Powain. Weary, with naked 
TcschMu 1 ' 03 *' eo b exhausted, some badly wounded, they had 
immeu! with difficulty reached tho placo, which was not to 
bo a place of refuge. Muhamdi was too closo to tho 
borders of Itohillchaud to bo secure. It was oousidorod certain 
that tho mutinous regiments of that province 
Kiahtfou' 111 wou bl soou bo upon tho fugitives. On tho other 
stwpiir. hand, up to that date no mutiny had, to their 
k nowloclgo, broken out in Oiulh. Sitapur watt 
regarded as safe. To Sftiipur, then, Mr. Thomason wrote for 
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carriage fur the party. Hid letter readied Mr. Christian before 
mutiny had broken out at tliat place. Mr. Christian at once 
despatched the carriage—under charge of an escort of Sipahis 
of the Oudk Irregulars. 

The terrible tragedy which ensued began with the arrival 
at Muhauidi of this carriage—and of this escort. The escort 
brought infection with it. Immediately on arrival 
the men composing it disseminated the report that 
their brethren had been cut up at Laldmao for re¬ 
fusing to become Christians, and that thoy were resolved to be 
revenged. Cap lain Orr reasoned with tho native officers. 

They know him as an old servant of the King of Oudk, and his 
influence with them was not wholly extinct. After some con¬ 
versation they announced their intention of marching back to 
Silapur. They solemnly swore, at the same time, that they 
would spare the lives of tho Europeans; that they would take 
with them only Mr. Thomason and Captain Orr, and allow the 
others to go away unmolested. It remains now to tell how they 
kept tlioir oath. 

Their first proceeding was to take posession of the treasure ; 
their next to release the prisoners. Then, at half-past 5 o’clock 
on the afternoon, of tho 4th of Juno, they started. Tho Euro¬ 
peans accompanied them, two or three ladies crammed 4 

into a buggy, the remaindor prone on baggage-carts. " no ‘‘ 
The first march of ten miles was accomplished without incident. 
Of tho second march only about three miles had been walked 
when tho halt was sounded, and a trooper told the E uropeans 
they were at liberty to go where they liked. They pushed on 
at once towards the nearest town, Aurangabad, in the Jvheri 
district. They had arrived within half a mile of 
that place, when the mutineers, regardless of their 
oaths, sot upon them, and began the work of butchery, aeroa, 

Of tho wliolo party one alone was spared to tell the 
tale, and it is from his narrative that I am able to collect this 
story of perjury and murder.* It remains to add ^ 
that Captain Orr, after some adventures, and com¬ 
municating by the way with one of the fugitive parties from 


* Captain Patrick Orr- Tho following is Ins account of the slaughter. 
“ Xext morning, Friday, the 5th, wo manned towards AnrangabM. When 
we had come about two lcos tho halt was sounded, and a tiooper told ns to go 
on ahead where wo liked. We went on for some distance when we saw a 
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Sitiipur—that led hy Sir M. Jaclcson—succeeded in joining his 
wife and child at Kachauna. On arriving there ho 
?om*SfhipiSr received a communication from tho Elijah that the 
M*- mud fort at that place was required for the Silapur 
fugitives; that it would not he Kilo for so many to 
be together ; and that it was advisable that ho and his wife and 
child should migrate to and live in the jungles about Mitaulf. 
This they did. By this term, jungles, tho reader must not. 
understand an ordinary forest, the noble trees of which would 
have afforded a grateful and necessary shade : iio must picture 
to himsolf a vast and dreary extont of land, covered with 
thorny brushwood, and whoro it was necessary to light lires at 
night to scare away tigers, wolves, and other wild animals. 
Only the coarsest food was provided for them. Tho other 
fugitives were then sent from Mitauli to occupy Kachauna.* 


parly coming along. They sunn joined us, anil followed tlui buggy which wo 
wore pushing on with all our might. When williin hull' a mile of Aimiiigaluid 
a Sipiihi lushed forward and matched Key’s gun from him and shutdown 
poor old Sliiids who was liding inv hoiv. Thou tho most infomnl struggle 
over witnessed liy man begun. Wo all collected under a Ireo close by, and 
put tho ladies down from the buggy. Simla were bring in all direotions 
amidst tho most feaiful yells. Tho poor liulioi oil jollied in pinycr, coolly 
mid lmdaunloclly awaiting; their fate. 1 stopped for about three minutes 
amongst them, but, thinking of my poor wifo mol ohild hero, 1 endeavoured to 
save my life for their .sal.es. I nulled out towards tho inmirgouts and ouu of 
cm men, (jlitnliii, Olh company, called out to me to throw down my pistol 
and ho wuiild save mo. X did so, when lie pot himself between mo and Hie 
men, and several others followed liis example. In about ten mimdoa moio 

they completed their hellish work.They killed tho wounded and tho 

ehildten, butchering them in tho most cruel way. With the exception of llio 
drummer boy every one was killed of the above list, fugitives from 
Bhahialianpur, besides poor good Thomason and our two clerks. They 
denuded tins bodies of their clothes for the nuke of plunder.” Tho list above 
referred lo comprised one civilian, three enplanes, six lieutenants, threo 
ensigns, a sergeant, a bandmaster, eight Indies, and four children. Of the 
drummer, who was not a European, I can find no further mention. 

* Thev consisled of Kir M. Jackson and his sister; Lieutenant Barnes; 
Sergeant-Major Mm tun, and Mr. Ohnstian’s little girl. Joined after a time 
by the paity fioin the jungle, tho fugitives remained in this fort, suffering 
great privations and subject to repeated attacks of jungle-fever, till the u’fith 
of October. They were tlum ordered to depart, no one knew whither, under 
a guard furnished by the Elijah of Mitaulf. With .scant elolhing, liaui-fcKited, 
tho men loaded with chains, they were taken to I.akhiiao, and imprisoned in 
the Knisnr-biigli, one of the legal palaces, then strongly occupied by the 
rebels. The sufferings of llio men dul not Inst loug. On the Kith of 
November they were mkou out and shut by a party of Sipaliis of the 71st 
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Adjoining tlio Sihipur division -was tlie north-eastern or 
Baliraicb. division of Oudh, bounded on ihe south by f 
the river Ghagni, separating it from the Paizabad B '‘ 1 ' rflcl1 
division, on, tlie west by the Chauka or fciarda river, dividing it 
from tilttipur and Kheri, and on tlio north hy Nipal. The 
principal civil station, and tlio iiead-quarters of the Com¬ 
missioner of the division, Mr. Charles Wingfield/ was close 
to the town which gave ils name to tlie division—tlie town of 
Babniich. The other stations were McMpdr to flic west, Sikrord 
to the south, Gondah to tlio south-east. Of these, 

Hikior.i was the principal military station. In the £ ' l!tror ' 1 ’ 
month of April, 1857, it was garrisoned hy the 1st .Regiment 
of Oudh Irregular Cavalry, commanded hy Captain Daly, by 
the 2nd Oudh Infantry, under Captain Boilcau, and by a local 
horse battery, under Lieutenant Bonham. 

During the month of April Mr. Wingfield had been driven 
hy circumstances entirely unconnected with the 
rising storm to remove his head-quarters to Sikrora. S,J' ring ' 

A man of ability, of culture, and of large views’, he 
had not sympathised with the sweeping change of system 
which had inaugurated tlie tiansfor of Oudh from its Muham¬ 
madan king to British rule. lie had ever been in favour of 
dealing gently with the tonitorial aristocracy. A 
system, roughly, oven rudely introduced, which vims"'" 1 ' 1 
scarcely veiLed its animating principle of raising 
tlio peasantry and small proprietors to a position which would 
enable them ultimately to oust the great landowners, was not 
in accordance with his ideas. Ho had done, then, all that lay 
in his powor to make the transfer easy, to smooth down the 
rough edges, to mitigate the worst ofleets of the process. Tlio 
appointment of Sir Henry Lawrence as Chief Commissioner, 
coming oven when it did, was a great support to him. It 
would havo been still greater, still more weighty, had it been 
made earlier. 


Niitivo Infantry. A low days later the Biu-viving (laughter of Mr. Christian 
(lied, There remained then Mrs. Orr, Miss Jackson, and tlie child of tlio „ 
former. To save tlio child her dearli was simulated, and she was conveyed in 
safety 1o the house of Man Singh, and ultimately to the British camp. The 
indies remained in confinement till the 19tli of March, when they were 
rescued by a party of Gurkhas commanded hy two British oflloers, and 
convoyed i-nfolv to the camp of Sir JamosXIutram. 

* Now Sir Charles Wingfield, K.C.Jo.L 
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Like his chief at Lakhnao, like that chief's brother at Labor, 
Emiyfiiio- like Diaaml at Indur, like William Taylor at I’.itmi, 
gpch iho ton- J\1 r. Wingfield had never boon a partisan of the 
tiiej'oticy- “ passing and groundless panic ” theory of Mr. Cocil 
atioptni. Bead on. [To liiul fully appreciated llio cvenls at Bar- 
hampur and at IVarrackput. The revolt at Mhalh ho regarded as 
the praetieiil answer of llio Sipdhift to the policy of tlio Govern- 
mout. lie felt, then, that an outbreak at fho military station 
of Silcrora was a mere question of time— llml, given all the 


circumstances of the case—the composition of Iho unlive army, 
the annexation of Oudlv—the province, a portion of whieh ho was 


administering, would not he Iho last to feel the shock of inn tiny. 
Impressed with this belief, and having absolutely no faith in 
the men who composed the gnnison of Sikrorii, 
Mmo'niuia Mr. Wingfield had endeavoured to enlist on the side 


lam by tin- 0 f (he British the lncmliers of that, territorial aiis- 
o" ik i h. tocraey rvlxom the annexation of Oudli had dono so 
much to injure. Chief among iheso was Diglwjai Singh, liajah 
of Balrainpur,ja town in the north-east corner of his division, 
and closo to the Nipdl frontier, liajah Digbijdi Singh was a 
man of character and sen so. lie entertained towaids Mr. Wing¬ 
field friendly—even grateful—fcolings. ilo had not boon in¬ 
oculated with tho poison that pervaded the atmosphere. Ho 
locoived, then, Mr. Wingfield's advances with courtesyj lie 
responded to them, and even engaged to afford refuge, in case 
of necessity, to him and to tho officers serving in his division. 


The views entertained by Mr. Win ft field regarding the 
generalnntiustwoi thinoss of tho iSipiiliis wore fortu- 


FoFbtara lately shared by many other officers at Hikrorii. 
onig'ti™' Neither lie nor they, therefore, thought that cither 

duUhenu ^-sdoin or courage required that the ladies and 
Lakinwo. children should be left in a position, defenceless and 
inoapablo of being defended, until an actual out¬ 


break should occur. It happonod that an officer of Daly’s 
Horse, Captain Forbes, was in Laklmao early in Juno, lie 
was confident that his own men would mutiny, and ho know 
_ that at Sikrora there was no place of refuge in ease of an out¬ 
break. Anxious, therefore, for the safety of liis wife, his 
children, and his countrywomen, ho set out fro nr Lakhnao with 
a party of Sikh and volunteer cavalry, reached Sikroia,inountod 
the ladies on elephants and in doolies, and conveyed thorn safely 
to the capital. Mr. Georgo Lawrence, tho Doputy Commissioner, 
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by tho express order of his uncle Sir Henry, accompanied them-. 
This move was accomplished oil the 9th of Juno. 

The Haiiio day the temper of the troops manifested itself in a 
way not to ho mistaken. Intelligence had reached 
Sikrorii of the revolt, of the troops at Faizabad on tho ndwImai) 
previous day. Mr. Wingfield accordingly, mount- 
ing his horse, rode to tho neighbouring station of il ' 1<lr “' 
Gondah, where was .stationed tho 3rd Oadh Irregulars, com¬ 
manded by Lieutenant Miles. There I must leave him for a 
moment, whilst I narrate the occurrences at Sikroni after his 
departure. 

The day of tho 9th of June was a day of great excitement at 
that station. So violent was the manifestation, 
that early the following morning the officers of tho rt breaks out, 
infantry regiment—Boilcau,Hale, and Kendall— nionntod horse 
and rode straight for Balriiupiir. Lieutenant Bor hum, of tho 
artillery, rofused to accompany them.' Ho believed in his 
men—he certainly possessed great influence over them—and 
he was confident that they would stand by him in tho cause of 
order. He elected, therefore, to remain at Sikrorii, alone, of all 
the officers, and supported only by two farrier sergeants and 
tho quartermaster-sergeant of the infantry regiment. Had 
there been no other native troops at. Sikroni, bis courage and 
his influence might have prevailed. But the men of tho 
cavalry and infantry had, broken out; they had plundered tho 
treasury, and they were thirsting for blood. Even over those 
men Bonham attempted to assert authority. But it 
was in vain.,, His own men would save bis life, but y gwmff 
they would not firs on tlioir comrades. They tohl limimu. 
him at last that lie must go. They brought him at Str0|lg ffol _ 
tho same time money and a liorso, and warned him iiiB.unvwua 
not to pursue a certain road, wliioh they knew to hi", 1 ,. 0 ™ 8 
be occupied by the rebels. Forced to leave, Bonham 
started with a heavy heart, accompanied by his three sergeants, 
crossed the Gh&gii by an unfrequented ferry, and reached. 
Lttkbnao the next day. 

Meanwhile Mr. Wingfield had arrived at G-ondah. He 
brought tho intelligence that the troops at Faiziibad 
had mutinied, and that those at Sikroni, were on the *OSS' 014 
verge of mutiny. He found the troops at Gondah 
scarcely behind tlioir comrades in that respect. They too bad 
hoard tho news; they too wore aware of all that bad happened 
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at Faizabdd. Before the night fell they had received accounts 
of the mutiny at Sikrord. In vain they were harangued hy 
their commanding- officer. Their demeanour showed that they 
too woio preparing for aclimt. 

The next day they mutinied. Mr. Wingfield had not waited 
for the overt act, hut had started for Bnlntmpar. 
S^Th’S. I’ho officers and tlm women ' who remained at the 
TtSjfi of I3ai- station started as soon as the outbreak had pro¬ 
nounced itself, and reached the same place in safety. 
The number of individuals who thus received the protection of 
tho Bajah was nineteen, exclusive of children. 'I'ltoy all 
snccooded in crossing into British territory, and in reaching 
Gorakhpur. 

At Bahraich, tho head-quarters of tho division, wero cantoned 
two companies of iho 3rd Oudh Irregulars, ooin- 
ufTiahi'S. man< Jed l>y Lieutenant Longuovillo Clarke. Tho 
Deputy Commissioner was Mr. Cunliffo and his 
assistant was Mr. Jordan. Tho main body of tho 3rd Oudh 
Irregulars mutinied, as wo have seen, at Gondah, on the 10 th of 
Juno. As it was vory clear that tho two companies of tho samo 
regiment would at onco follow their example, tho tlireo officers 
I have named wisely resolved to take advantage of their 
earlier information and to escape. They started off at once, 
then, northward, in tho direction of Nan para; twenty-two miles 
ffidais Bor ^ 1 Duhraich, the seat of a minor llajah. 
orentu'e 8 There, however, admission was refused them, and 
ta'voit lim * they were forced to retrace their steps. Iteturiiing 

1 . to Bahrdich, they started for Tiakhnuo hy way of 

Bairdmghdt, This was tho road against which the native gunners 
of Sikrord had warned Bonham. T’lio fugitives, who had dis¬ 
guised themselves as natives, found tho passage over thoGbdgm 
occupied liero hy tho mutineers. Trusting to their disguise, 
however, they embarked on tiro ferry-boat with their horses, 
Tho ferry-boat started. At first the fugitives appeared to 
attract no attention, hut they had crossed scarcely oue-tliird of 
tho river when the cry arose that Europeans wero 
mSred escaping. Instantly there was an uproar. The 
t™ferr Sby Sipdhis, crowding into other boats, made for tho 
ferry-boat, opening at tho samo time a fire of 
musketry. The boatmen at onco abandoned tho ferry-boat. 


The ladies lmil been Bent to Laldmao, Did Sikrord, on tho 3th of June, 
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Exposed to a onneenlmted fire, our three eonutrynmn were 
linablo effectively to work tho bout, nor (o prevent it, t linn li ft 
to itsolf, from lining borne bank by (,ho ounelil (,o I ho hunk 
whonco it h Ur (oil. " Hu (bio it reached tlio bunk Cunli/fo and 
Clarko hud boon hliok (load. .Jordan, takon alivo, shared tho 
name lain a Jew days lid or. 

At Malapur, in tho Khen distriel, sixty-Three miles north- 
north-east from Lakhnuo, I hum worn no troops 
consequently there was no upon mutiny. Tho " l|llu ' 
general. disorganisation of tho country noon, however, spread 
ovon hero, ami tho civil ollioorH, prominent amongst whom wan 
tho Dopnfy Commisnionor, Mr. (lonno, worn turn'd to toavo. 
Having been joined hy ollmr fugitives, they Urol, attempted 
to make tlioir way down I,Im Snrju rivor hy hout. tint, wiinmd 
that all tho hiuding-plnnes worn occupied, they 
abandoned thin attempt; they not oil'northward and 
gained tho fort of Malliirirn, belonging to tho minor 
hajah of Dhnruira. Tinmen Mr. Gomm niudo morn than one 
tmMioi'PfwJ’ul attempt to roach Laklnmo. At .Inst, 
oven tho l’C'Korivco of remaining at Mnl.hiam tailed jotdeven- 
thorn. Tho adherents of l,ho minor Elijah proved in-mt, 
faithless. In imminent danger of tlioir liven, I,hoy 
had to ilee. Throe of tho party worn seized. Tho remainder 
gained the: Nipal hills, where they found Hlmltor fill, gradually, 
with one: exception only/' they yielded to tho deadly 
climate of the Tnrai. 

Fai/.alifuI is tho eastern division of Oiidh. It lion im¬ 
mediately south of tho llaliraieh division, and 
was divided into the three districts of Famthad, ^mrAiaw. 
iSnllanpur, and Sahmi. 'ITio Commissioner was Colonel Philip 
Goldnoy. 

Golonol Goldney, and the Deputy-Commissioner of the dis- 
triot, Captain Ite.id, wore at the head-quarter Htal.inn 
of JM/.abml. The troops hero consisted of a hom: ,l *« A nk«i. 
battery of native artillery, the 22nd Itegimenf of Native 
Infantry, the Glh Omlh Irregular Infantry, and a squadron of 
the 15th Irregular Cavalry—the whole commanded hy Colonel 
Lennox, of tho 22nd Nativo Infantry. 1 * 

Tho officers at Famibdd ontortu’mod no delusion regarding 


* Captain John 
Police. 


TIoaiBry, commanding 2nd Itegiment; Oudh Militioy 
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the intentions of tlio mutineers. The events that hart taken 
place dining tlio second week m May at Mtrath 
i’i cnutionB and at iJohli had made it clear to them that 
oiiiciaia V lll ° their turn would como. They took precautions 
then, at an eaily elate, to pivpai o for the rising 
storm. "With this view they begau iu ft lay to store supplies in 
a house open pi nil hy Captain T hurl) urn, Hpooial As- 
May ' si si anl, Commissioner. Tin’s house was chosen because) 

it was surrounded by a walled enclosure. This walled enclosure 
was now fortified. So far the, authorities at Faizalud aclod 
with wisdom and forethought, But they counted likewise upon 
resources which were certain to fail them. They counted upon 
the aid of the pensioned Sipahis, and of tlio landholders of tlio 
district. To count upon both these classes proved that they 
had not fully gauged the depth of the crisis. 

It would seem, however, that it was but natural lo count 
upon tlio aid of the pensioned Sipahis. The yearly 
mn!cpincoii stipends drawn by those men wore paid hy the 
.m tlio pen- British Government, and their continuance depondod 
on the existence of the British Government. The 


material interests of this class were, therefore, hound up in the 
maintenance of British authority. Old associations too, in many 
cases stronger than caste, bound them to the British. In its 
proper placo it will he related how these won responded to tlio 
appeal made to them by Sir Homy Lawrence. But at Baizaluid 
their numbers were too small, their influence was too slight, to 
weigh much in the balance against tho rising discontent. 

The case with respect lo tho landowners was different. 
It must not be forgotten that Faizabad was tho division 
regarding which Sir Ilcnry Lawronco wrote thus to Lord 
Canning in April, 1857 : “ The talukdars have also, 1 fear, boon 
hardly doalt with. At least in tho Faizahad division, 
t"«! Jars they have lost half their villages. Some tiilukdars 

have lost all.” It may bo said that the remark of 
Sir Henry applied only to the higher order of tho territorial 
aristocracy. But, in reality it referred to tho assessment as it 
touched every class connected with the soil. It could not havo 
'’been seriously expected that tho men who had suffered most 
from our rule would risk their lives to maintain it. No surprise, 
then, ought to he felt at tho laconic record of tlio Deputy 
Commissioner: “Wo found that the zauundors, however well- 
disposed, would not fight against disciplined troops, with gnus.”. 
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Tho plan of defending Captain Thnrburn’s house was then, 
on the 5tli of Juno, abandoned. For a moment, Colonel 
Goldney entertained the idea of sending the ladies and children 
into Liikhnao. lint it was too late. The road to Lakhnao 
passed through Diuynbad, a station in the Lakhnao division; 
and disorder reigned in Daryiibad. 

Hut another plan had a little before boon presented to 
Colonel Goldney. The principal talukdars of tlio 
FuiziVbiid division, prominently amongst whom may ^nUMin 
bo named Elijah Mdn Singh, Chin's Singh, Thaknr " S '' 
NYiraiu, Mir Btildr Iluson, and Nadir Shall, had scented the 
mutiny from afar, and had warned Colonel Goldney of its 
approach. At this time the most considerable of these men, 
Elijah Man Singh, was in disgrace. lie was even under arrest. 
It happened that one of tho assistant commissioners at Faizabad 
was Captain Alexander Orr. Captain Orr had woll and truly 
served tho old regime when Ouclli had her king, had known 
intimately Mdn Singh, and had conceived for him a 
groat regard. When, then, the Elijah fell into 
disgrace, Captain Orr earnestly begged his release by captain 
from arrest. His prayer piovailcd. Man Singh o r 1 “ u " ,ler 
was released from arrest, and, in roturn for Captain 
Orr’s efforts on his behalf, he olfored protection to his wife and 
ehildron in his fort of Sluihganj during the troublous times that 
wore coining. Captain Orr communicated the offer to tho 
Commissioner. Colonel Goldney received it just about tho 
time when llio journoy of tho ladies to Lakhnao had been pro¬ 
nounced impracticable. Ho, in consultation with 
the other o dicers, determined to ask tlio Elijah bo 
to enlarge his offer as to include all the ladies in the Uviiofflurs 
station. Elijah Man Singh was communicated with 
by Captains Eeid and Orr. He agreed to receive 
the wives and families of tho civil officers, but demurred to a 
larger number, on the ground that secrecy would 
thus be rendered impossible. Finally, however, he "iwseof 1'L 
agreed to receive all, provided that duo caution oBlM,l j t 
wore observed m moving them. 

With one exception the wives of the regimental officers 9 
declined to accept the offer of Man Singh. Not only did they 
distrust him, but they and their husbands considered that the 
movement would serve ns a signal to the Sipahis to mutiny. On 
the night of tho 7th of June, howoicr, the wives and children 
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of tho civil officers, ami tlio wife and children of tlio 
Executive Engineer, Captain Dawson, started for 
Rohip take mi- and reached Sluihganj. They wore followed to the 
vantage ° ns gain0 pi ac0) t.ho following morning, by tho wivos 
and children of tho slaff-scrgeants. 

That night tho Sipiihis rose in revolt. More audacious than 
their comrades elsewhere, they did not protend a 
nSu niiavott, grievance, but, loudly assorted that, feeling they 
wore stronger than the English, they intended to 
turn them out of the country. Tho senior Kisaldar of tho 
loth Irregular Cavalry took command of tho brigade, and 
endeavoured to induce the men to murder their officers. But 
tho Sipahis had not then wound themselves up to the pitch of 
blood-thirstiness. They woro anxious to rid themselves of 
their officers, hut not to tako their lives. Keeping 
them under restraint all night in the quarter- 
guard, they procured lour boats for them, anil 
in tho morning gave them money and told them 
The boats were unprovided with boatmen, hut 
they had oars. 

Fateiibad is on tho rivor Ghaghra, navigablo thence to 
Iilialiii, where it joins tho Ganges. Four boats con- 
Ti;e bails Ml i aining the fugitive Europeans, and propelled by 
them, started before sunriso on tho morning of tho 
9th of June. The mutineers, who had plundered tho treasury 
and sacked tho houses, did not interfere with them. But 
— strange contradiction — whilst protecting them against 
the more blood-thirsty of their own clan, whilst aiding them 
to depart, they sent a messenger begging tho 
men of the 17th llcgiment of Native Infantry 
to slay them on their way. Tlio 17th, stationed at 
Azamgarh, a station in British territory near tho 
eastern frontier of Oudh, had arrived within a low 
miles of Famibnd on tho 8th of Juno. Their 
lino of march lay along tho right hank of the Ghaghra. 
Their hands were already red with blood. They woro 
willing to shed move. 

The men of tlio l7Lh responded then to the pall. They 
intercepted the two first boats at Begamganj, about 
tho°boata' CCpt f we l vo miles by the road from Faizabad, though Jar 
longer by the river. Horo, at a point where tho 
stream was tho most narrow, they opened fire on the fugitives. 


Tlio SfpitiliH 
Howl lull illa¬ 
tion to tlu»ir 
bretlii on «r 
the 17th 
Jsutlvc In* 
ftinliy* 
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A low moments later, and from the opposite bank there started 
boats full of armed men to attack their lof'L flank. Recognising 
the impossibility of resistance, Colonel Goldney counselled a 
run for life. Too old to run himself, he remained to die. 
Seven, however, including, curious to relate, a Muhammadan 
Sipiihi of the 22nd, Tez Ali Khan, who had linked his fate to 
that of the British, followed the recommendation and ran 
across country. Two of the party were drowned endeavouring 
to cross a stream. The remaining live reached Amorah in 
safety, Jhno they were joined hy Ihe three officers, who 
had formed the crow of the fourth boat, and who had aban¬ 
doned her on account of her slowness of pace before she 
had reached the point whore the men of the 17th had been 
lying in wait. The party, thus augmented to eight, pushed 
on across country, Botrayed at Moluid.iba hy two police¬ 
men whom they had trusted, they were attacked by the 
villagers. Crossing a rivulet waist-deep, hotly pursued, they 
lost first Lieutenant Lindsay, thou Lieutenants Thomas, 
English, Ritchie, and Sergeant Edwards. There now re¬ 
mained only Lieutenant Cautley, Sergeant Busher, and 
Tez All Khtin. In the chase that followed Lieutenant 
Cautley was caught and killed. Sergeant Busher 
escaped for the moment, but was captured Ihe 
noxt day. I-Iis life, however, was spared, and three boats 
at the ond of ten days he was released. He 
ultimately joined Colonel Lennox at Oaptainganj, 
where lie found also his fellow fugitive, Tez Ali Ivhan. The 
fugitives who had remained in the first and second boats, 
numbering eight, ware all massacred. 

Three boats have now beon accounted for, the first, the 
second, and the fourth. But there was another 
manned by fivo officers, headed hy Colonel O’Brien. 

This boat, following the first and second, had put in mining boat, 
at the town of Ayudhya, ^ the birthplace of Ram— 
the town that gave its name to the province. Here they ex¬ 
changed their beat for a larger one, and hired native rowers to 
row it. They then lay down, hidden by the thatch and matting 
from the gaze of inquiring eyes, whilst the natives pulled « 
away singing a national air. The boat ph us passed tinsus- 


* The name Ayudhya , 1ms been gradually corrupted to Avadh, and Amdh 
to Audh or Ovtlh. 
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peeled through the hostile array, and the fugitives reached 
Dunapur in safety. 

But some had remained at Faizabad. Amongst those -were 
Mrs. Mills, wife of Major Mills, of the artillery, and lior 
three children. Mrs. Mills had refused to accept the hospitality 
offered hy Man Singli. When the mutiny broke out, 
she attempted to conceal herself in f lie city; hut siuk- 
tl “ 1 - iug from want of food she was obliged to discover 
hoisolf to the loader of tho mutinooiH. lie sent her 
and her children across tho Grluighra into tho Gorakhpur dis¬ 
trict. Ilore she wandered for eight, or ton days from village to 
village. A tender and delicate lady, her sufferings wero 
terrible. Her youngest child died from the exposure. At last 
Rajah Man Singh, hearing that there was an English Indy in 
distress, sent for her to Sliahganj, provided for her wants, and, 
after a lew days’ rest, despatched her and the sergeants’ wives 
into Gorakhpur. Her husband was one of Ihoso murdered in 
the second boat. 

Colonel Lennox and his family Imd not started with tho other 
( officers in the boats. At 2 ivar., however, finding the 
Cuffi mn- Bipahis becoming riotous and insoloul, for plunder, ho 
>iox and and they sot, out. They soon came upon the blood* 
thirsty 17th. But it was night. Realising their 
danger, they crept, unobserved, from their boat, and made their 
way into tho Gorakhpur district, f hoy wero s ion, however, 
taken prisoners, and confined in tho fort of .Nazim Mir 
Muhammad Hus6n Khan. Tho Nazim was disposed to ho 
friendly. Threatened by the mutineers, 1m concealed tho 
fugitives in a reed hut in rear of his zenana, arid kept them 
there for nine days. lie thou made them over to an escort scut 
for them hy tho Collector of Gorakhpur. On their way to tho 
station, they picked up Sorgeant Buslior, and tho SipiLlu, Tez 
Alf, whoso adventures have been already rolatod. 

There is still a party of the offioi.ds of FaiztUuid whoso fato 
has to bo recorded. I allude to the civil ollioors who 
1 m® c,vl r had not started in tho boats. These woro Gup lain 
KiSi. Raid, Captain Alexander Orr, Captain Tliur- 
burn, and Mr. Bradford. Tho wives and children 
of these gentlemen wore uudor tho protection of Man Singh 
at Sliahganj, where also were Captain Dawson, Executive 
Engineer, Corporal Hurst of tho Sappers, and a clerk named 
Fitzgerald, 
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When tho mutiny broke out the four gentlemen just men¬ 
tioned were together. Moment™ ily separated from, but soon 
rejoined by, Mr. Bradford, they reached Sluihgauj on the 11th. 
Miu Singh was not there. lie had gone to Ayud- 
hya, probably to watch the course of events. Tlience T, 'w 
ho had sent a message to say that ho had made a jhafsinj-h! 
compromise with the mutineers, by virtue of which 
he would he able to afford protection to tlio women and children, 
but not to the men; that these must depart instantly, as his 
house was to be searched the day following. 

That day a boat was secured, and that night the party, 
including ladies and cliildron, and consisting of thirty-eight 
souls, set out for the river. Twenty-nine of them reached its 
bank, eight miles bolow Faizabad, just before sunrise. The 
cariiug'O containing the remaining nine had broken down.* It 
was impossible to wait for them. The country, especially that in 
tlio vicinity of tlio river-bank, was swarming with mutinous 
cavalry. The twonty-nino then started. Their boat proceeded > 
fur some time with only occasional alarms; but on the second 
day it was lured by tlio agent sent, with it by Man Singh into 
a position botwoou two forts by both of which it was com¬ 
manded. Here the fugitives were forced to give up their 
money, their arms, and tlicir valuables. There was no help 
for them. After suffering much from hunger, from exposure,' 
and other causes, and after constant detention, the fugitives 
reached Hopalpuv* on the 21gt of Juno. By the 
loyal Elijah of that placo^ they wore cordially re- Wnityoi^ 
coivod, hospitably entertained, and providod with GdpuipSr. 0 
the means of proceeding to Ddnaphr, where they 
arrived tho 29th of June. 

Sultanpiir, the chief town of the district of that name, lies 
on tho right hank of tho river Gumti, almost in a 
direct lino between Faizabad and Allahabad. Tho l “ ,npuI '' 
principal civil officer was Mr. Block, O.S. Sultanpiir was the 
head-quarters of the 15th Begiment of Irregular Cavalry, 
commanded by Colonel S, Fisher, one of the most gallant and 
daring officers in tho service. 

On the 6th of June, Mr. Block received intimation from a 


* Tills contained tlio sergeants’ wives anti children. They returned tn 
Slnthganj and were ultimately sent into Gorakhpur 'with Mis. Mills, as 
ulraulv related. 
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native official, a Muhammadan, whom lie had sent on duty 
to Cliandali, Unit mutinous Sipahis from Jaunpur 
amtmy mS ° f ’ u lhitit.li territory lnul arrived at that place, pro- 
J tossing' themselves to ho iu correspondence with the 
troops at Sultimpur, and declaring their resolve to kill all the 
Europeans. This intimation was repeated the following- day. 
Mr. Block at once ordered the man hack to SultfLupur, and com¬ 
municated 1 he intelligence ho had received to Colonel Fisher, who 
at once despatched all the ladies in the station in the direction 
of Allahabad under charge of two officers. The Muhammadan 
returned to Sullunpur the 8tli of June, saw Colonel Fisher and 
Mr. Block; told them that the Jaunpur Sipahis laid plundered 
Oliandah and were on their way to Snlfnnpur; that their own 
men wore not to lie depended upon ; and advised them, whilst 
there was yet tiiuo, to leave the place. But Colonel Fisher 
and Mr. Block could not make up their minds to do this. 

Early next morning the 1st Regiment of Military l’olico, 
commanded hy Captain Bunlmry, rose in revolt. Colonel 
Fisher rode down to their lines, followed by his men, to 
endeavour to recall them to order. Whilst he was 
OoioiU 0 * addiossing thorn, a policeman came round and shot 
irisner, him in the back. Ife fell mortally wounded from 
his horse. Ilis own men had been passive spectators 
of the deed. They would now not approach him, although 
they allowed the adjutant, Lieutenant Tucker, to tend him in 
las last agony. ’Whilst thoy permitted this, however, they 
turned upon the second in command, Captain 
Gibbs' 1 Gibbings, shot him, and llicn shouted to Lieutenant 
Tucker to ho oil'. By this time Colonel Fisher’s 
last agony was over, and Tucker, having nothing more to do, 
mounted, and, riding for his life, succeeded in reaching the fort 
of Rustam Still, on the banks of the Giimti. By this chief lie 
was sheltered, lie eventually reached Bamivas in saloty, l- 
Moanwhilo, the Muhammadan already referred to had con¬ 
veyed to Mr. Block and Mr. Stroyan nows of Colonel 
wrtof ^ Fisher’s death, and of the mutiny of the troops, 
uud tstroyuu. The two gentlemen started olf to ilee, and reached a 
small house in the vicinity of the station. Im¬ 
prudently stopping hero, whilst their guide was sent to 


* Captains Banbury and Smith, Lieutenant Lewis and Dr. O'Douel also 
received hospitality from the same chieftaiu. They all reached Xinntas. 
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ascertain how matters were progressing in tire station, they were 
attacked and murdered. 

Thus did Sultnnpur pass into the hands of tho rebels. Those, 
after plundering the houses and securing the treasure started 
off in tho direction of Lakhnao. 

The other district station in the division of Fairaluid was 
Salem'. The Deputy-Commissioner here was Captain 
L. Borrow."* The troops consisted of six companies ‘ 1 

of the 1st Oudh Irregulars, commanded by Captain Thomson. 
By tlio exertions of tho officers tolerable order was maintained 
here for the first nino days in June. On that day intelligence 
arrived of the mutinies at Sultanpur and elsewhere, and of tlie 
approach of mutineers from other stations. Tlio next day the 
troops throw olf the mask and revolted. The 
officers succeeded in leaving The station in safety, 
and in reaching the fort of Darapur,.possessed liy a 
talnkdar, Elijah Hartman t Singh of KiilA Kankar,f) " B ‘ 
who not only sheltered tliehi, hat escorted them to tho ferry 
opposite Allahabad. It deserves to be recorded that ton of 
Captain Thomson’s Sipahis continued faithful and never loft him. 

Wo come round now to the division irom whoso capital we 
started—the division of Lakhnao. The other two district 
statioirSdierajyere Punvii and Daryabad. 

Wt DaryaMd, on tho liigh road from FaizuMiL to Lakhnao, 
was quartered tho fitli Oudh Irregular Infantry, 
commanded by Captain W. II. Hawes. This officer ar5 '' ‘ 11 ‘ 

, was zealous, active, and much liked by his men. It is scarcely 


* Subsequently Chief Commissioner of Oudh. 

f This noble Itajpiit had bi.ou dispossessed, by the action of tho levenue 
system introduced by the Brilish. of tho greater part of his property. Keenly 
ns lie fell the tyranny and tho disgrace, his nulilo nature yet declined to 
regard tho fugitive chiefs of the nation which had nearly ruined him in any 
other light than as people in distress. He helped them in that distress ; ho 
saw them in safety to their own fortress. But when, on bidding him farewell. 
Captain Barrow expressed a hope that ho would aid in suppressing the jevolt, 
ho stood erect, as ho replied: f'S.lhih, your countrymen c.uno into this 
country and drove out our Icing. You sent your officers round the districts to 
examine tho titles to the estates/ At one blow you tqpk from me lands which 
from time immemorial had been in my family./! submitted. Suddenly 
misfortune fell upon you. Tho people of tho land roso against you. You 
enmo to mo whom you had despoiled. I have saved you. Hut now,—now I 
march at tljc head of my lotaiueis to Lakhnao to try and drive you from the 
cotinUy." /It is satisfactory to he ahlo to add, th.it after the suppression of 
the mutiny his lands were rcstoied to this true-hearted gontlmuan. 
yol. m. 
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possible that even had no extraordinary temptation assailed 
them they would have remained faithful, for lliey wero bound 
by tlie ties of blood and cable to the men who alt around them 
woro rising in revolt. Hut they wero templed beyond the 
ordinary temptation. In the public treasury of Daryiibad lay 
stored £30,000 in silver—and they know it. Captain Hawes 
know it too, and, knowing; that fact, and (lie inevitable con¬ 
sequences which would ensuo were Iho money to remain at 
IJar}abaci, ho had made an oftent, in the early pint of the last 
week of May, to escort it into Lakhnao. In this 
theSipithis. attempt ho was bullied by tlio ill-will of some of the 
men of his regiment, lint Captain Hawes was a 
man who did not lightly resign a well-digested idea. On the 
janeo Mb °*' ^ nnc > 1Uil 4o a second effort. On this 
occasion he succeeded, amid the cheers of his men, 
in escorting the money ontsido the station. Hut he could not 
persuade them to tako it further. A portion of them suddenly 
mutinied, gained the upper hand, and drove their officers away. 
Captain Hawes escaped by a miracle. “Ho was ropcatodly 
fired at, sometimes a volley being directed at him, and, at others, 
single deliberate shots.” 11 ' Hut ho escaped, and not 
■"P** only he, but, after various adventures, all the other 

iioVe"! officers, civil and military, with their wives and 

children, belonging to Daryabad. After the de¬ 
parture of the Europeans, the mutineers proclaimed Wajid AU 
Shab, ex-King of Oudh, as their king. 

I’urwa is about twelve miles from the Ganges, not far from 
the high road between Kiiuhpur and Lakhnao. 
There wero no troops there. Tho Deputy-Com¬ 
missioner there, Captain Evans, maintained his position in liis 
district till tho end of Juno, sending 1 in all tho information ho 
was able to glean regarding affairs at Kauhpiir. His own wife 
and children, his assistant, Mr. Arthur Jenkins, were at that, 
ill-fated station. Captain Evans, loyally assisted by his 
Muhammadan officer of police, Mansab All by name, was able 
to keep open communications till Sir Hugh Wheeler’s force 
had succumbed. After that catastrophe, it, was impossible 
for him to remain at his post. He, tliereforo, relived on 
Lakhnao. 

To that city wo must now return. We loft it on tho 31sl of 


, * Guhbinb’a Mutinies in Ouclty 
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May, just after tlio outbreak there had been suppressed by the 
vigour and energy of the Chief Commissioner. Wn ^ 

return to it on the 12th of June. ] n the interval Lakhnnoon 
every station in the province had been lost io the j„ c n J 2tl101 
British. Writing on that day to tlio Lieutenant- 
Governor of tho North-West, Sir Henry Lawrenco thus ex¬ 
pressed his sense of the situation :—“ We still hold the canton¬ 
ment, as well as our two posts, hut every outpost (I fear) has 
fallen, and wo daily expect to he besieged, by the confederated 
mutineers and their allies. The country is not yet thoroughly 

up, but oviry day brings it, nearer that condition.All 

our irregular cavalry, except about sixty Sikhs of Daly’s corps, 

aro either very shaky or have deserted.The irregular 

infantry are behaving pretty well, but once wo are besieged it 
will bo black against white, with some very few exceptions. 
More than a hundred police deserted last night, and since I 
began this page I have received the report of the military police 
post having deserted the great central gaol over which they 

were specially placed.Then, again, wo ought to have 

only one position. 1 put this question to some sixtoen^pificers 
fivo days ago, hut all stood out for tho two positions. I am 
convinced they were wrong, and the best of them now think so, 
hut. wo are agreed that, on the whole, tho Residency is the 
_ point to hold ..... The talukdars have all been arming, and 
some havo already regained possession of the villages of which 
Mr. Gnbbins dispossessed them,” On the day following he 
expressed a similar opinion in a letter to Lord Canning. After 
enumerating tho native troops still faithful, about five hundred 
and thirty, he added : “ few of them can he expected 

. . -i ■'C\t "L, dii Ths situation, 

to stand any severe pressure. W e, however, hold 
our ground in cantonment, and daily strengthen both our town 
positions, bearing in mind that the Residency is to ho the final 
point of concentration.” /These extracts will suffice to show 
how fully Sir Henry Lawronco appreciated the situation. I 
propose to doscrihe in tho next chapter the manner in which he 
met the storm when it actually burst over bis head. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Till! LEAGUER OF I.AIC1INAO. 

Tire repression of tlio mutiny of tiro 30Lli and 31st of May at 
Lakhnao had, at least, lid tlio cantonments of the least trust¬ 
worthy of the Sipahis. Put the incessant. labour, 
mental and bodily, tho deprivation of sleop, the 
Lawioncc, constant anxiety, had told on tho already overtasked 
strength of tho Chief Commissioner. His spare 
frame daily became at ill sparer, his physical strength di miniskod, 
under mental toil, ilia medical advisors insistorl then that, he 
should rest, for a tixno from tho labours of his office. Mir Henry 
Lawrence, I lxavo already staled, had been on the point of 
proceeding to Europe for tho benefit of his health when ho 
was summoned by Lord Canning to Oiulh. Regarding that 
summons as a call of duty, with characteristic forgot fill ness of 
self, he had obeyed it. lint under tho fatigues, the excitement, 
the anxiety of his new life, Iris physical condition had become 
sensibly worse than it had been whon his medical advisors 
had orderod him homo from Kajputaua. It was necessary that 
ho should rest. 

No one had felt less confident as to his power lo stand litre 
wear and tear of work in trying times than Sir Henry himself, 
TIis strength ho knew might utterly fail him at any moment. 
Under ordinary circumstances lie might, and probably would, 
have felt, satisfied that tho Government would on his (loath 
provide a (it officer as his successor. Hut the cir- 
u®iidta™biB ‘•■lunsLances were not ordinary. Ln the then state of 
Bticcakor. tlio country the Government had not tho moans to 
send to tho province a successor from outside its 
borders. They might not even have tho power of communicat¬ 
ing with those in tho province itself. In that caso the succes¬ 
sion would, by right of seniority, devolve upon a civilian, in 
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whose judgment and capacity for the post Sir Ilcury Lawrence 
liad no euniklonce. 

To prevent the possibility of an occurrence which he could 
not regard in anticipation in any other light than as a public 
misfortune, idir Henry Lawrence, feeling his strength daily 
failing, despatched to Lord Canning on the 4th of May a 
telegram, in which ho earnestly recommended that, 
in the event of anything happening to himself, the Ma™rBanks 
office of Chief Commissioner might he conferred 'E^ 0l “ m '' i 
on Major Banks, and the command of the troops 
on Colonel Inglis. “This,” he added, “is no tiino for punctilio 
as regards seniority. They are the right men—in fact, the 
only men—for the places.” 

Thu Major Banks loforred to was the Commissioner of the 
Laldmao division, lie belonged to the Bengal Army, 
lie was distinguished by the wide range and the 5 ajor ' mk3 ' 
depth of Ins acquirements, by his -thorough knowledge of the 
natives of India, by administrative talents of the highest order, 
by a large fund of humour, and by his large-hearted sympathies, 
lie was the most promising political officer who had'not actually . 
attained the highest grade in that branch of the Indian 
Service. For languages lie had a remarkable talent. lie was 
familiar alike with Persian, with Hindi, and with Sanskrit. % 
Major Banks had filled several offices with distinction, hail 
gained the esteem, of men so opposed to each other as were 
Sir Charles Napier and Lord Dalhousie, and, on the annexation 
of Oudh, had been selected by the latter to he Commissioner of 
one of the four divisions of the kingdom. Installed as Com¬ 
missioner of Lakhnao, Banks speedily justified Lord Dalhousie’s 
opinion. How he had impressed a man not easily deceived is 
apparent from the recommendation made by Sir Henry Lawrence / 
to Lord Canning that Banks should succeed him. 

Lioutonant-Colonel Inglis, the other officer referred to, com¬ 
manded the 32nd Foot. Ho was in tie prime of 
life, an excellent soldier, active, onergetic, and quick- 
sighted, Tho native army having mutinied, and ingiie. 
the only remaining roliablo troops being European 
troops, it was practically necessary that rho officer commanding 
the European regiment should have tho chief military authority. 
It was, to repeat Sir Henry Lawrence’s remark, “ no time for 
punctilio” as regarded seniority. The recommendation, then, 
was characterised by practical good sense. 
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Hive days after the despa fell of this tel eg jam the health of 
the Chief Commissioner seemed to give way entirely. 
Juno9, On tho 9th of Juno “an alarming exhaustion came 
on, and tho medical men pronounced that further application to 
business would endanger his life.” 1 In consequence 
sir rrciirv^ 0 f ppiy sudden illness, a provisional council was 
finHioiitr to formed of Mr. Guldens, (he h'iuancial Commissioner, 
h vo "" 011 Mr. Ommaney, the Judicial Gonnnissioner, Major 

Banks, Colonel lnglis, and the Chief Engineer, 
Major Anderson. Of this council Mr, Martin dubbins was 
tho President. 

Tho character of Mr, Gnbbina has thus Leon sketched hy 
Sir Henry Tjawrenco: “ITe is a gallant, energetic, 
tklnti-Mu' clever follow, hut secs only through his own vista, 
i)iuB lin Uub ' t1U( -l is therefore sometimes troublesome.” Now at 
this particular period tho “vista” of Mr. Guhhins 
showed him tho danger of retaining tho armed remnants of the 
native regiments, the necessity of trusting tho native military 
police. As President of the Council of hive, he insisted, then, 
that the Sipaliis who still remained in the lines should lie 
disarmed and dismissed. In vain was it pointed out to him 
that theso men had stood tho test, that they had been tried in 
the lire, that they had not only resisted temptation, hut had 
acted with spirit against tlieir comrades on I he 30 th and .'list 
of May. Mr. Galibins would listen to no argument. Opposed 
in tho Council, he yet stop hy slop carried out his lhvourilo 
measures, until, on tho 11th of June, ho actually 
.Time ii. gtai-ted off to their homes all the Sipuhiy belonging 
to the province. This act had upon Sir Henry Lawrence an 
effect more decisive than tho prescript ions of his 
Sir Henry medical advisors. It roused him to notion. Shaking 
auchouty. off his weakness, he immediately dissolved the 
Council, resumed authority, recalled tho Sipahis, 
xnd “had the satisfaction of seeing numbers return Lo their 
post with tokens of delight, the honesty of which was 'verified 
by their loyalty during tho siege.” f 

Sir Henry luwrenco was particularly desirous to retain the 
services of a largo portion of tho native troops. Ho believed 
that those who had stood the ordeal of the 30Lli of May would 


* Cfubhina. 

f MS. Memorandum, quoted by Meuviilo, Life of Sir Henry Lawrence. 
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thenceforth, remain faithful. He believed that without the aid 
of native troops his position at Lakhnao would not ha 
tenable. And he believed, likewise, that, by judicious i'gard?™ 
arrangement, it would bo possible to ensure loyalty native 
and good service from those who still remained. On ' ’ 
resuming office, then, ho directed his energies at once to th’ 
organising of a force of native troops. lie.-.collected all th, 
bikhs from the.three native regiments and formed them into 
one battalion; the Oudh men lie likewise banded together, 
rejecting those only who hul given evidence of disloyalty. 
Sir Henry Lad recon iso likewise to men of another class. 
Confident that many of the men who bad served in the 
Company’s army prior 10 the annexation had carried with 
them to their homes their military pride and their fidelity to 
their maslets, ho summoned by circular to Lakhnao all of their 
number who would cax'e to re-onlist for the cause of order. 
The response to this summons was very remarkable. 

About live hundred pensioned Sipahis hastened to pe ”~ 

Lakhnao. Amongst thorn were the gray-lieaded, 
the halt, the maim—even the blind—some on crutches—all 
anxious to evince their loyalty. Sir Henry gave them a kind 
and cordial reception. He selected about a hundred and seventy 
of them for active service, and placed them under separate 
command. The number of the native brigade was thus brought 
to nearly eight hundred) 

That night the "whole of the cavalry o. the military police 
remaining at their liead-quartera at Laklmao broke 
into revolt. The cavalry were under the special TijemUitaiy 
command of Captain Gould Weston, and lie at once 
rode down to their lines, situated near tlio Dil-aram 
Kotin on the left bank of the Criimti, followed only by his two 
native orderlies. He came upon them as they were starting 
and exhorted them to listen to the voice of duty and of honour. 
But his efforts proved unavailing, and they galloped off into 
darkness. 

The next morning (the 12th of June) the 3rd Regiment of 
Infantry of the Military Police mutinied at the 
Moti Mahall, about a mile and a half from the Eaillie 
Guard. Captain Adolphus Orr, who, although he 
had removed his family into safety at the Residency, continued 
to occupy his house near his men, fortunately escaped uninjured, 
and riding in hot haste to the superintendent reported that tho 
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regiment had gone oil' in the direction of tin* Rilkushn, I’uilc, 
ami wus in lull march town ids Kaulipiir. Weston was 
Captain cu<ia<icd ;it, I,lie time with Mr. Oimuaney, the J udioial 

Weston. ('ommissinner, 1ml, on hearing the evil tidings ho 

instantly, with all 11 to alacrity of n limn to whom 
duty was (ho first consideration, rushed fioiu the hou-o, 
mounted the first, horse In' could line! from llio picket of tho 7th 
Cavaliy, and galloped after I lie mutineers, lie overtook thorn 
about five miles from tho Residency. It is impossibly to 
over-estimate tho danger of his position. There ho was- a 
solitary European-—in the presence) of about eight hundred 
men who had mutinied, and who 1'ull> r intended to join in tho 
atlompt to drive the English out of India. One shot would 
liavo sufficed to lay low the daring- Faringlu. Hut it was that 
very daring that saved Weston. The holder spirits wore capti¬ 
vated hy it. 3lashing-aside (ho rnuy//lesalready poinlcd towards 
their English commander, they declared in reply to lus appeal 
to them to return to their duty that they must go—they 
wore committed to it—but that, his life should not tie takon. 

They then fell in and marched onwards. A Cow 
iiki'tub'ia Jncn the 2nd Regiment of Military Police who 

durum, had been on guard at Weston’s liouso, hut who had 

joined tho mutinous 3rd Regiment, dolnrmiuod to 
remain with him, and I,hoy returned to the Residency that night 
to tell of Weston’s escape from death, an escape which, hearing 
in mind the force of evil examples, ami llio facttli.it scores of 
officers had already fallen victims to their men, was well-nigh 
mil addons.* 


On their way hack Weston and his followers were met, hy I,lie 
cavalry and tho guns of tho little force despatched 
nniiB'mnci) ™ pursuit, umlor (Yilonol fnglis, and which had far 
aiimmi up. outstripped the two companies of Her Majesty’s 32ml 
intended for their support. These wont on in their 
enterprise, hut the ground was hioken and difficult, and, although 
tho artillery did some execution and llio native troopers out up 
a few stragglers, a fair blow was not struck at tho main body, 
A considerable number of the mutineers had, in fact, occupied 
a village on tho further side of some ravigos, a position strong 
enough to resist cavalry. As his Infantry had not come up 
and the night was fast closing, Inglis determined to desist 
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from further pursuit. Accordingly Iio brought back bis men, 
much exhausted after a long and trying march in an excep¬ 
tionally hot day. The enemy hist about twenty killed and had 
many more wounded, whilst sonic ten prisoners wore captured. 
Two of tire loyal troopers were killed, and others were wounded, 
including their gallant native officer; two of the 
Europeans succumbed to suu-strokos, and Mr. Mr. Tiiom- 
TbornhiU of the Civil Service, a man of great, even 
remarkable, daring, was twice seriously wounded. 

Kinco the mutiny of the ISOLh of May efforts to make tiro 
Itcsnleney defensible had been pushed on with 
extraordinary vigour. The outer tracing had been 
connected by breastworks; ditches had been exca- rwuiortho 
vtitod in front of them, and parapets erected behind defensible 
them ; at certain points ramparts had been thrown 
up and embrasures hail been piorced ; slopes had been scarped ; 
stakes and palisades iixod; some houses had been demolished, 
the roofs of others had been protected by mud walls; windows 
and cloorH had been barricaded; walls liad boon loop-holed. 
All tho ordnance belonging to the ex-King of Oudlt that could 
bo found in the city had boon brought within tho defences. 
Hume houses outside the walls of the liesidency were left 
solely because time bad not remained to level thorn, as had been 
intended. The omission to destroy them was at a latex 
period much rogrotlod, for they wore used by tho rebels as 
shelter houses whouco to watch tho movements of tho garrison 
and to keep up a boitvy lire on the defences. 

Nor was tho Macholn llliawan neglected. Sir Henry Lawrence 
had originally resolved to hold this post in conjunc¬ 
tion with tho Itchidency, only to concentrate on the 
1 alter when threatened in overwhelming force, iiiuuun. 
With this view lm hud strengthened it and made 
it liabitablo for Europeans. lie then stored it with food and 
ammunition. On the Kith of June, iSir Henry 
Lawrence was able to write to Lord Canning in tho ' )UII ° u 
words quoted : “ Wo hold our ground in cuntoumont, and daily 
btrongthcu bolh our lown positions, bearing in mind that 
tho Itcsiduncy is to bo tho final point of concentration.” Sir 
Henry continued to strengthen tho Maoliclu llhawan till, 
tho very last, believing that the preparati n3 made would 
be greatly noised adroad, and would affect tho moral of 
the enemv. 
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A terrible anxiety wlrieli preyed upon Sir Henry Lawrence 
about this time, was caused by his inability to assist 
Sir Itomy’s Sh- linoli Wheolcr, then beleaguered at Ivauhpur. 

The scission of communication with that sraf ion ou the 
Cth of June had made it (dear that the native troops 
lliere had mutinied. That they had gone further, and, undor tiio 
leadership of Nana Sahib, bad besieged the British general in Iris 
harraelcs, shortly afrorwards became known. Tlion lliere came 
from General Wheeler earnest appeals for help. Mr. (dubbins, 
generous, sympathetic, strong-wi lied, and eager, urged Lawrence 
10 comply with those appeals. But compliance was, in point of 
fact, simply impossible. IIow it was so cannot mure fitly be 
expressed than in Sir Henry’s own words. 

Writing to Sir Hugh Wheeler ou the ilhh of June, the Chief 
Commissioner said : “ I am very sorry indeed to hear 
rorVifr 6 ™ 0 of your condition, and grieve that 1 cannot help 
you. 1 have consulted with the chief officers about 
mo, and, except Guhbius, they are unanimous in 
thinking that, with tho enemy’s command of the river, rvo 
could not possibly got a single man into your intronolimout. 
I need not say that 1 deeply lament being obliged to concur in 
this opinion, lor our own safety is as nearly concerned as yours. 
We are strong in our in trench men Is; but, by attempting tho 
passago of tho river, should bo sacrificing a largo detachment 
without a prospect of helping you. J’ray do not think mo 
selfish. 1 would run much risk could I neo a oomnumsimito 


prospect of success. In tho present scliomo I see none,” A 
week later ho wroto to Lord Canning : “II, is deep grief to mo 
to he unablo to help Kanlipur; 1 would run much risk for 


Wheeler’s sake, hut an attempt, with our means, would only 
ruin ourselves without helping Kauhpiir.” No mili- 
tS^Sona h«-y critic will question tho soundness of those views. 

To cross the Ganges, oven with the entire force at 
tho disposal of Sir Henry Lawrence, in the face of tho army 
serving under Nana- Sahib, would have been impossible. 


A fow days later a letter reached Sir Jloury with the infor¬ 
mation that Wheeler had agreed to treat with Ndnii Sahib. 
- He then knew that all was over. His forebodings were con¬ 
firmed by the receipt of details of tho massacre on the 28th 


of June. 


“If Kanlipur holds out, I doubt if wo shall ho besieged 
at all.” Thus had Sir Ilonry Lawrence written, to Lord. 
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Canning on tlio 23rd of Juno. But five days later lie learned 

that Kanhpur had fallou. Prior to that date, and with 

more coxtainty every day, had come tho intelligence fiiToniie 

that the mutinous troops of the Oudh Iiregular force 

—tho troops who had revolted in tho provinces— 

wero gradually collecting at a place called .Nawubganj Bara 

Banlci, ,only seventeen miles from Laklniao. 'l'lio subsequent. 

movcniunt of these troops, whoso numbers wero not incoiisidoi- 

ahlo, obviously depended on tho result of the languor 

of ICiihnpur. It was known on tho 28tli that 

that j)laco had fallen. The following morning t ho lll 'VI' uv , lnff 

advanced guard ot tho enemy s iorce marched on 

t'hiuhat, a village on tho Faizabad road, within eight miles of 

tho Besideney. 

This gave Sir Henry an opportunity for which ho had boon 
longing. Withtho foresight of a real general opposed 
to Asiatics, ho foil, that for him to await an attack lilViS- 118 
would ho to invite a general insurrection, wheieas, to 

anoffectivo blow dealt at tho advancod troops of tho k 1 ’ ow ' 
rebels would paralyse their movements, and spread doubt and 
hesitation amongst thorn. lie hoped and believed, in fact, that 
it might not ho impossible to reply to Kanhpur by Cliinhat. 
To say that because he did not succeed his plan was had and 
impolitic is not a logical argument. His plan was justified 
aliko by military Boieneo and by political considerations. 
Whilst ho fought a battle in which victory would 
have boon decisive, ho lost littlo by defeat, lie did lc " aima 
not, in a word, risk his general plan, nor was ho, in 
a military sense, in a worso position after his defeat than that 
which ho had occupied before ho went out to fight. In some 
respects, indeed, his general position became moro assured, 
because moro clearly defined. 

Sir Henry’s first step) was to withdraw the troops from the 
cantonments and to hung thorn within the Residency. 

Ho then ordered that a force composed of three him- 
drecl men of tho 32nd liogimont; two hundred and 
thirty men of tho regular native infantry; the small troop of 
volunteer cavalry, thirty-six strong; a hundred and twenty 
troopers of the Oudh irregulars; ton guns and an 8-inoh 
howitzer, should assemble at tho iron bridge at daylight tho 
following morning to march thence at once in the direction of 
(Jhiuhat. It deserves here to be remarked that of tire ten guns 
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six wore manned by unlives and four only l>j r Europeans. Tho 
howitzer was on a limber drawn by an elephant driven by a 
native. 

The force liad been ordered to inarch a I, dawn, but tho 
necessary arrangerncills caused unavoidable delay, 
cuiuin™ °" ai, d the M1U was already high —it was past li o’clock 
—when it moved lroin tho iron bridge across tlio 
Giimti in the direction of Ghinhat. After marching (lirce miles 
along the metalled road it reached tho bridge spanning the 
rivulet Kukrail. 1 Here a halt was ordered whilst Sir Henry 
with his staff and a few cavalry rode in front to iccomu litre. 
Unable, from tho summit of a rising ground under some trees, 
to see anything in tho shape of an enemy, ho then and there 
decided to return to Lakhmto, and sent tho Assistant Adjutant- 
General to oountormai eh the force. That oilieer had delivered 
liis message, and tho troops had begun their return journey, 
when suddenly fresh instructions arrived for the force to 
advance towards (11 tin hat. The men then marched, in regular 
order, covorod by cavalry, and with vide ties thrown out, along 
“ a newly raised embankment, constructed of loose and sandy 
soil, in which every now and then gaps occurred, indicating 
f ho positions of future bridges.” following the cavalry, there 
came, first, tho 8-inch howitzer, then tho four guns manned hy 
Europeans, then the four manned by natives. A hundred and 
fifty men of tho 1.‘5th Native Infantry came next, followed by 
two guns manned by natives, limn by three hundred men of 
the 32nd Foot, then hy tho remaining native troops, eighty in 
number. Marching in this order for about a mile 
eifpmy™ tU ° auc ^ a Naif, the troops descried tho enemy drawn up 
at a dislanco of about twelve hundred yards, their 
right covered hy a small hamlet, their left hy a village and a 
lake, their contro resting on tho road. Simultaneously tho 
enemy saw thorn and at one o opened a heavy round-shot 
fire. 

Hir Jleiiry immediately halted his column and deployed the 
infantry into lino. Then placing his European guns 
chinimt! ™ position, and ordering the infantry to Jio down, 
he returned tho enemy’s fire. A continuous cannon - 
ado from both sides was now kept up. Then, after something 
of a lull, which induced many officers to believe that tho 


* Q ulililiis. 
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British were golfing tlio host of the day, ilio enemy suddenly 
divided, and inouaced both flanks in considerable force. The 
movement against the British left was mado not only in over¬ 
whelming numbers, but from the cover of the village of Isdundil- 
gary—-a village which ran parallel to that part of our lino 
occupied by the 32nd. Tho fi.ro from this villages 
caught that regiment in flank, and in a very few 
minutes nearly half of its number present, with a fiimk.’ 1 " ' 
huge proportion of officers, including the command¬ 
ing officer, Lieut.-Colonel Case, wore lying dead or disabled on 
I ho ground. Meanwhile every effort had boon mado to bring 
tho native ai til lory into action, hut with very indilferont success. 
Tho fact was that native artillerymen wero traitors ; they had 
upset in t lie ditch two of tho gnus and out tho traces by which 
some of the others were attached. 

Elated with the success achieved against tho 32nd, tho enemy 
pressed on with so much vigour that it became evi¬ 
dent that, if any of tho force were to ho saved, tho S l 0 0 Sj lttoh 
retreat must ho sounded. A. retreat was thon com- 
nioncod, tho 32nd ne.eessaiily, from tho position they had 
occupied near tho road, loading ; tho native infantry protecting 
the rear. Tho retreat once begun, tlio enemy galloped their 
guns on either flank of our force, and continued to pound it 
with grape all the way to the Kukrail bridge. So heavily was 
tho column pressed, that few of those who were hit wore saved, 
a fact home out by tho extraordinary proportion of killed to 
wounded 1 —in tho 32nd alone one huudrod and fiftconto thirty- 
nine. Ah tho retiring force approachod tho bridge over the 
Kukrail a largo body of tho rebel cavalry wan descried immedi¬ 
ately in their lino of retreat. They woro in consid¬ 

erable force. But on our side there was no hesitation. 

Captain ItadclyUb’s trumpet sounded tho charge, and Radcimo 
instantly our thirty-six horsemen dashed at the pinions. 00 " 1 ' 
enemy. A more gallant ehargo was never made. 

It appalled tho rebels. They did not wait for it, but turned and 
■fled. The lino of retreat was secured. 

Tho danger, however, was not over. The enemy’s infantry 


* Amongst tlio latter was Lieutenant Jamas of tho Oommiesnriut Depart¬ 
ment, a most gallant officer, severely wounded in tho Jmeo. Ho would not 
allow tho wound, severe and painful ns it was, to interfere with the porform- 
nut-o of his onerous duties throughout the siege.. 
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was pressing on. All onr giin-ftmuiiition was exhausted, In 
this dilemma 8ir TTonry showed a nerve and decision not to bo 
surpassed. Tie placed tlio gnus on tiro bridge and ordered Ihe 
portfires to bo lighted. Tho feint had all tho hoped- 
Thopniwiii for effect. The enemy shrunk back from a blidgo 
at kuMui, apparently defended by loaded guns. They at once 
relaxed their pursuit, and tho little army succeeded 
in gaining tho nheller of tho city and in retiring in some sort 
of order on the M.iohcln Blmwau and the Tlosidcncy. Their 
losses, however, had boon most severe, and they had loft the 
howitzer and two iield-pieoes behind them.' 1 ' 

Immediately after crossing the Tvukrail bridge Sir Henry 
Lawrence niado over tho command to Colonel Inglis, and, 
followed by bis staff oflioor, Captain Wilson, and by bis socrolary, 
Mr. Coupor,—who, acting throughout tho day as his aido-de- 
camp, had displayed equal coolness and courage— 
c K< mtr Uhe galloped, unattended by any escort, through t,bo city 
to tho Jlesideucy. Arriving tlioio, Sir Ilonry 
ordered out fifty men of the iiffnd, mulor an officer, Lieutenant 
Edmonstouo, to tho iron bridge over the Cli'miLf, with a view to 
their being posted in tlio two houses on either side of Ilia 
bridge, to dofond it. Towards this hridgo the elated enemy 
surged in crowds, but they novor forced it. Tho fifty Rnglish- 
rnen, coverod by a fire from two Jfi-poundors in the Iteclan 
battery, hold it successfully, lhough not without loss, tilL noon. 
Tlio enouiy then desisted, and crossed tho rivor by another 
hridgo. Onr men were then finally withdrawn. This defence 
was a very gallant affair. 

That the loss of the bfti.Uo of Chinbat should precipitate tho 
crisis wan certain. But tho erisis would havo equally 
rtorivcinf™ come bad tliore been no battle. And tho battle, 
t!' 6 !°m of unfortunate in its immediate results though it 

I0,a e ‘ proved to ho, bad at least, this advantage,—it re¬ 
moved from 8ir Henry’s mind any doubt ho might have had as 
to his ability to hold two positions. Brigadier Inglis states, in 
his dispatch, that, had both posts been held, bolh must have 


* Tlieso two tiold-piocos woto, however, spiked by Captain ‘Wilson, tho 
Assistant Adjutwit-Ooncml, before they wens leit. Tho heroiis efforts madii 
by Lioutenaiit Bonham of tho Artillery to save tlio howitzer would most 
assuredly, hud Sir Henry Lawrcnoo lived, hnvo gained for that olUoor tlio 
Victoria Cross, 
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fallen; and he nsciibcs tlie concentration of the troops in tlio 
belter position of the two to Chinliat. 

Of the behaviour of Sir Ilcnry Lawrence on that day but one 
opinion lias been recorded. That opinion is ably 
,summarised in tho record of a gallant soldier, the CivUmw^hi 
Assistant Adjutant-General throughout the siege. Siriicmy. 

“ Tlnougliont that terrible day, during tho coullicl 
records Captain Wilson, “and when ad was lost, and retreat, 
became all but a rout, and men were falling fust, ho displayed 
the utmost calmness and decision ; and as, with hat in hand, ho 
sat on his horse on the Kukiail bridge, rallying our men for a 
last stand, himself a distinct mark for the enemy’s skirmishers, 
lie seemed to hear a charmed life.” 

Tho first consequence of tho defeat was tins occupation of tho 
city by tho rebels and lito uprising of tho discontented spirits 
within it, That, very afternoon they began to loop-holo many 
of tho houses in tho vicinity of and commanding the Maoholn 
Bhawan and tho licsidonoy. They oven succeeded in bringing 
a six-pounder to bear on tho outer verandah of the post after¬ 
wards known as Anderson’s post. Subsequently, about, half- 
past ono, they brought another gun into position, and soon 
demolished tho outer defences, including a loop-holed mud 
parapet but, recently erected. The post, however, 
was so important, that orders woro sent to its 
garrison to hold it to tho last extremity. Shortly Attacked, 
all omvards a circumstanco happened, tho precursor 
of many deeds of gallantry on tho part of tho defenders of 
Laklmao. 

Tho house which was thus being defended was tho residence 
of Mr. (Jappor, C.H. Mr. Oappor had volunteered to aid in its 
defence, and was standing for that purpose under the verandah, 
behind ono of the pillars, when tho enemy’s tiro 
brought down the verandah, and buried him under L turi«i m 
six foot of wood and masonry. Captain Andorson, 

25th Native Infantry, though not the senior officer 1 
present, at once called upon tire garrison to assist in rescuing 
tho buried gentleman. Tho work was ono of no ordinary 
danger, for there was no protection against tho concentrated " 
fire of tho enemy, and one at least of those present expressed 
the opinion that tho act would bo useless, as Mr. Capper would 
probably bo dead. Anderson was not discouraged by these 
doubts. Announcing his intention to rescue Capjior at all risks, 
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]io called on. those around to aid him, and sot to work with a 
will. ITo was speedily joined by Corporal Oxenham, 
KoilnnUyapts 32nd Fool, Monttieur Gooffroi, a Frenchman, Signor 
to wnktn jtaiHolelli, an Italian, and two Kiiglishnion, Lincoln 
p\ nca 0 am, ( from the I’ost Office garrison. The 

enemy’s round shot continued to pour over the place where 
Capper lay, and, to bo able to work, the six men 1 have 
mentioned were forced to lie on their Moinuehs, and grub away 
in that position. At length thoy succeeded in ox- 
amiiucnscris. prienli.ugf Capper’s body, hnfc his legs still remained 
buried. Thu situation for him was now roplolo with danger, 
for to stand up was almost certain death, fn this dilemma, 
Oxenham, obeying a signal from Anderson, who watt supporting 
the head, dashed round to the other side, and extricated by a 
supremo elfort the buried logs. Tills done, Capper was hauled 
in by the other live men, and was saved.'- 

The following morning the enemy opened a heavy musketry 
fire upon the Muchchl Bliawan and tho Kesidonciy. 
^ 3 ' f n ° nr y had Foreseen this action and had prepared 
iiimndouert. for it. llosolved to concontvalo all his defensive 
efforts on tho .Tlosidoncy, ho signalled tho following 
night, to tho garrison of tho Macliohx Hhawau to evacuate and 
blow up that fortress. Tlieso orders wore admirably carried 
out by Captain Francis, 13th Nalivo Infantry, I,lion com¬ 
manding at Unit post. A quarter of an hour past midnight tho 


* for this art, Oxenhani received Dio Victoria Ciosh ; 1ml Mr, ('upper over 
onimideiod that ho owed his life mainly to Anderson, who alike RUggislod 
(ho attempt, and, by his example, eurriud it lo ho a Huceossful issue. Ander¬ 
son was recommended for tho Cross in 18(18, but it was not bestowed upon 
him. On thin occasion Mr, Capper wrote us follows: “Sly former Icltors 
clearly acknowledge (hat it was to iho gallantry of Colonel Anderson Hint I 
owo my life: that had lie mil, byword and example, shamed the others lo 
action, no elfort would have been made to save mo. ... it is dour that 
Colonel Amleraon must lmvu voluntarily exposed himself lo imminent danger 
lnr tho Jong pound of throe-quin tors of an hour—contrary I o the ml vice of his 
, superior oil lorn-—with (he object of ir soiling a noninulo from a (emblo mid 
\ lingering death, At Iho moment when Corporal Oxonlnun fat the call of 
\ Colonel Anderson) went forward to oxlrieolo my legs and loot, Colonul 
* Anderson was supporting my head and shoulders; and, wliilHt all throe of in 
were exposed to tho cannonade, tho head and upper part of Aiidorson'a body 
must havo been exposed to tin; flame heavy nuoiknlry Urn as wan risked by 
Oxenham. Tho risk of life aoeojited by Andorson was continuous; and if 
the question is, to whom (under Cod) f am chiefly indebted for the preservation 
of my life, the answer is—Colonel Anderson.” 
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garrison of the Machcln IVhawan entered tho Residency with 
lboir gnus and treasure without tho loss of a man. Shortly 
afterwards the explosion of two hundred and forty barrels of 
gunpowder and of live hundred and ninety-tour thousand 
rounds of ball and gun ammunition announced the complete 
destruction of that po.si. 

A singularly good fortune attended the time chosen 
for this operation. The enemy had determined, 
before they commenced in earnest to besiege tho tiu-Vvliui.l-' 
.Residency, to devote a preliminary night to tho ti<m fintu- 
plundor of tho shops ol tho town. They were 11UL! |L mH ‘ "■ 
engaged in this congenial work when llie explosion of the 
Machchi Bhawan signified (o them that Ihey had missed a great 
chance. 

The garrison, consisting:, including civilians, of nine hundred 
and twonty-sovon Europeans ‘ and seven hundred 
and sixty-live natives, was now concentrated in Lho 1110 R * irl “ ,, ‘ 
Residency. To all appearances the situation was desperate. 
JNot only were iho fortifications incomplete), hut tho 
enemy had at onuo occupied and loop-holed the Tlio wont;- 
houses which had boon left standing outside and Kra^, 16 
close to those fortifications. The west and soulh 
faces of tho enclosure woro practically undefended, the bastion 
which hail been commenced at the angle of the two faces having 
boon loft unfinished. Looking at the weakness of his resources 
and the immense superiority in numbers of tho besiegers, Sir 
Henry may ho hold excused if, at the first moment, ho scarcely 
expected to hold out, without relief, for more than Lon or 
fifteen days.'I' 

And, if tho rebels had possessed as leader a real soldier, tho 
advantage of their position was so marked, their 
superiority in point of numbers so overwhelming, *uieluLicy 
that tho earlier forebodings of Sir Henry might, migiii liuvo 
possibly have boon realised. A general who would >lH " 0KU ' 
have freely sacrificed his men, and whose men would not have 
flinched from liiw summons, might well have taken advantage 
of tlio disaster of Cliinlial. The Residency was not, in a mili- 


* Those were eonipiwil an follows:—i!2iul Toot, rtlfi; 81th Foot, 50' 
AiLilleiy, St); olHrer.H not with English regimen In or Arliliciy, l()Q; Civil 
anil Uiieovenauti'fl, Ifitl. 

f flis letter to Gi acral Havelock, (luted 110th oil June, 
vor,. m. 
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tiwy sense, defensible, and must have succumbed to ilm dotei- 
miiied onslaught of determined men, vastly supei ior innumbcis 
to the garrison. 

lint, it is a remarkable fact lhaf (ho mnliiiy produced 
amongst the mutineers no real general-- not one 
('i)inpiir vm man who uin levs load llio imnorlanoe of time, of 
ii i<> Knqi ‘•it opportunity, or (lash, m war. Him, loo, wormy In 
so'niioi’ 1 tlU be uoled that, whilst no men in Iho world have a 
greater contempt of death than Iho natives of India, 
they yet always have shrunk from a hand-to-hand eneounler 
with Europeans. Still less havo they on red to assault a fovlilied 
position defended by Europeans. If earelessness of life ho 
oourago, no people in the world are braver than the natives of 
India. But the courage which is required to make a man a 
real soldier .is something more than more carelessness of life. 
Bueh a man must ho anxious to allVont death, to court it. ‘He 
must ho indifferent to pain ; must, he capable of enjoying 1,1m 
delirium of battle; must bo animated by a love of glory, and 
above all by a confidence in his superiority to his enemy. 
None of these qualities are possessed by the native soldier io 
the same extent as by our own con n Ivy men ; whilst, with 
respect to the last, it is conspicuous by its absence. Perhaps it 
is mainly because the native soldier opposed to (,ho Iirilish 
soldier, far from feeling’ the confidence 1 have referred to, is 
imbued with the conviction of the enormous superiority of his 
enemy, that his moral nature is cowed, and lm cannot tight, him 
as he con and does fight a fellow Asiatic. 

Certainly in the ease of Balclmao this moral power was a 
strong factor oil the side of flic Iirilish. There they were, few 
in numbers, occupying a position, not, in a military sense, 
defensible; two hides of it, indeed, practically undefended. To 
attack them came an army enormously superior in numhors, 
flushed with victory, and occupying positions-which commanded 
a gieut portion of the defences. To all appearance 
Miemiimim- Urn victory of the attacking party was assured. It 
KukSsiV lh< ' Wi,s not gained, simply because the inferior moral 
nature of tlm Asiatic, shrinking involuntarily from 
net,mil contact with the European behind defences, neutralised 
the superiority of numbers. 

What, was the position ? Bet the reader imagine a number 
oT houses, built for ordinary domestic purposes, originally 
separated from each other by small plots of ground, but now 
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joined logothor bv mud walls and trendies—llio mud walls 
for defence from outer atlaok, Llie trenches Jbr pro- , rhM > Mi 
l.cel.ion against the enemy’s shells! Such, in a few (llMXy (.'III Id- 
words, was the enclosure known to the world, from wul '- 
(ho principal building within it, as the Itesidenoy. 

It is true that tho walls of the houses wore thick, that tho bricks 
wore of lh.it snmll class peculiar lo Tndi.t during llie last cen¬ 
tury, and that (hoy wore cemented by vvoll-teinpurod mortar, 
lint even tho slrongo.st houses constitute but a poor military 
position, especially when those houses arc, to a great extent, 
commanded from higher buildings outside. This position, 
moreover was blockaded and attacked by the enemy before, us 
I have said, a single, part of it, bad boon made, really defensible. 
As tho blockade progressed, and whilst tho enemy were erecting 
but terms, mounting guns, throwing up barricades, and loop- 
holing the empty houses outside of, but close to, tho enclosure, 
the garrison had time, notwithstanding the iloroe and con lmuons 
lire maintained upon thorn, to repair, and in some eases oven to 
strengthen, their defences. These defences were naturally 
rough, run up under enormous dillicultics, and never ill their 
most finished state deserving tho name of regular fortifications. 
The houses of the several occupants, and tho batteries erected 
along the lino of intronolimenls came to bo regarded as posts, and 
each of these posts was commanded by an officer. What those 
posts and who these, ol'lioers wore will bo related in due course. 
At present, 1 have to describe the earliest arid most regrettable 
incident of the siege. 

8inco the retirement, of our force within its lines of delbneo 
tho lire of tho enemy upon it had boon continuous. ^ 

Night and day, from llie tops of surrounding houses, .jiilip 
from loop-holed buildings, from every point where ‘' u< ' r 

envor was available, they hud poured in a perpetual 
lire of round shot, of musketry, and of matchlock balls. Many 
of tho garrison who were in places considered before tho siege 
perfectly safe were hit. But no place was so exposed as tho 
ltosidonoy itself, and on it a woll-dirooted lire was eonslaully 
maintained. Moreover, tho enemy had reeour-io to digging 
deep approaches to their batteries and guns, and these oiled,nail,y • 
concealed them from our sharp-shoe tors. 

But, long before tho cautious system of attack thus desurihed 
had attained its full development, (ho garrison sustained an 
irreparable loan, 

u 2 
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Sir Henry Lawrence occupied in the ‘Residency a room con¬ 
venient for I,lie purpose of observing the enemy, lml. 
jnnoli exposed to tjieir li ie. TJiero, I ho tiny after 
t he <1 olea t at Chinliut, he was seat nil conversing 
with his secretary, Mr. (Jonper. Suddenly an 8-iuoh 
shell, fired from tlm very liowit/ev we had lost at 
Chinliut, foil into the loom, close to them. If bund, however, 
without injury to either. The whole of the stall' (lien implored 
Sir Homy to remove to a less exposed position. I’nl this ho 
declined to do,remarking with n smile that anotlier shell would 
never ho pitched into tho same room. Later in the day, when 
if. was evident that tho enemy’s round-shot were being directed 
at tho Residency and were striking Iho upper storey, Captain 
Wilson and Mr. Oonper again pressed Sir llcury to go below 
and to allow liis tilings to he moved, lie promised lo comply 
on the morrow. The following morning ho went out to post 
and arrange tho forco which had come in from Iho Maohcln 
Rhawan and to place Iho field-pieces in position. Ho returned 
tired and exhausted about 8 o’clock. Ho lay down on his hod, 
and transacted business with tho Assistant Adjulaiit-Gonornl, 
Captain Wilson, Lie was engaged in tin's work 
hinTmmd '"^ lun suddenly a howitzer shell entered the room, 
it 'no Mm, and, bursting, wounded him mortally. He lingered 
in extreme agony till tho morning of 1ho dth, 
•wlion ho died. Captain Wilson’s account, of the event, is as 
follows:—■ 

“During the first day Iho enemy threw an S-ineh shell from 
the howitzer they hail captured from us into the 
rnffnaoimt room * n which Sir Henry and ]Vlr. Couper were. It 
,.1 tunovi-nt. lmvst clone to both, hut, without, injury to either, 
and curiously enough did littlo damage. We now 
urged Sir Henry to Leave Iho Residenoy and go elsewhere, or at 
least go down below into tho lower storey. This, however, lie 
■then declined to do, us he laughingly said he did not believe 
the enemy had an artilleryman good enough lo put another 
shell inLo that small room. Later in the day some round-shot 
came into the top storey of tho Residency; and in lh» evening 
*■ Mr. Couper and [ both pressed him lo go below, and allow his 
writing things and papers to ho moved; and lie promised that 
ho would the next clay.” Towards 8 n.nn” (on the 

2nd) “ he returned, greatly exhausted (thu heat, was dreadful), 
and lay clown on the bed with lus clothes on, and desired me to 
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draw ii]) a memorandum as to how tlio rations were to lie dis¬ 
tributed. I went into the next room to write it, but, previous 
to doing so, 1 reminded him of his promise to go below. Un 
said he was very tiled, and would rost a couple of hours, and 
that then lie would have his things moved. In about lialf-uu- 
lionr I went back into the room with what I had written, Ills 
nephew, Mr. George Lawrence, was then lying on a small bud 
jiiiiallel to Ins uncle’s, with a very lew feet between them. I 
went between the beds, and stood on the rigid -hand side of 
Sir Henry’s, with one knee resting on it. A nativo herviuit. 
was silting on thu lloor pulling the punkah. I read what I 
had written. It was not quite in accordances vvitli his wishes, 
and ho was in the act of explaining what ho desired altered, 
when the fatal shot, came; a sheet of ilaiuc, a ferrHio report 
and shock, and dense darkness, is all I can doscribo. I fell on 
the lloor, and, perhaps for a few seconds, was cpiito stunned. J 
then got up, but could see nothing for the smoke and dust. 
Neither Sir Henry nor his nephew made any noise, and, in 
alarm, 1 cried out, ‘ Sir Henry, are you hurt?’ Twice 1 thus 
called out without any answer. Tlio third time ho said, in a 
low tone, 4 1. am killed.’ Thu punkah had come down with tlio 
ceiling, anil a groat deal of the plaster, and tlio dust, and smoko 
wore wo great that it was some minutes before 1 could sen any¬ 
thing ; but as they gradually cleared away 1 saw the white 
coverlet of tlio bod on which Sir Henry was laid was crimson 
with Iris blood. Some soldiers of the 32nd now rushed in and 
placed Sir Henry in a chair. I then found that the hack of my 
shirt was all blown off (1 bad on only a shirt and trowsors), 
that, 1 was slightly wounded by a fragment of tlio shell, that 
our chief was mortally wounded; and that the servant pulling 
the punkah had had one of his foot cut oil by another fragment 
of tlio shell. Mr. Georgo Lawrence was alouo of tlio four in tlio 
room unhurt.” 

Sir floury Lawrence was one of those raro characters which 
if is difficult to ovor-praiwo. Tho adjective “noble” 
expresses most nearly what ho was. llis thoughts Cjiitraotwyr 
and his deeds wore alike noble. In ono of tlio Lauiunu', 
eloquent uud oJTe.otivo speeches which ho who was 
then Mr. Disraeli delivered when in tlio cold shade of opposi¬ 
tion “ justice” was most felicitously described as being ‘'truth 
in action.” Tlio life of Mir Henry Lawrence was a witness to 
tlio soundness of this aphorism. Thu nobleness of his nature, 
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tin; In meaty of liis mind, his umpi.dilied love of jusi ice, displayed 
themselves in lii.s every net. (fo was just lo others 
because he \v;is line to himself. Thau his, it, in 
diflictill lo imagine a purer, a morn uusel(ihh, n 
more blameless, and at, the same time a more use*ful life, lie, 
at least, did not live in vain. Great as were his services lo his 
country, those lie rendered in mankind wore slid grealor. The 
establishment of iho Lawrence Asylum- an insliltilion which 
■provides, in tlm healthy mountainous ranees of India, food, 
lodging, and instinetion for llio children of our Muropeau 
soldiers, was not the least, important of those services. To if 
Sir Henry guvo his time, his savings, the energies ho eonld 
sjuiro from his duties Tto inoculated his fiiemls and llm 
Government of India, with his ardour. 1'Vir more than forty 
years llmt institution has homo testimony to tlio practical 
nohilify oftho spirit ivhieli founded if. 

It must not ho illumined llmt because ho possessed grout 
virtues Sir Henry Lawrence was fasliionod after llio 
munner of tlio monks of llm middle ages. Theru 
could not ho a greater mistake. Ho was essentially 
human, with strong human passions. Ilis passions, indeed, 
had been brought gradually and by long training very much 
mulor control. 1 Yet, even when (hey hurst the bonds, them 
was something noble about them too. He never concealed 
the annoyance which had been caused him from having been 
“cavalierly elbowed out of the Punjab.” Ho felt (1ml he hud 
been wronged, that injiisliio had been done him, that advan¬ 
tage lmd been taken of lii.s generosity, and lie showed that ho 
Jolt it. This wrong, lie admitlod, had caused him to fret ovou 
lo the injury of his health. Yot how bonify was his forgive- 
ness of those who had so wrung lain whoa the slain on his 
reputation, as ho regarded it, was removed by Lord (Jamiing. 
“ 1 can now,” ho writes, “ more freely than ever forgive Lord 
, Daltiousio.” In liis personal dealings with (ither 
jnltninK u‘- moil, tho nobleness of liis nut mo is ridiculed hytiio 

Xaira"* hive, tho respect, the affection he drew towards 

himself. “ Low men.” wrote Brigadier Inglis, when 
’ commenting on his death, “few men have ever possessed fo tlm 


liis liunum 
p.ihsltuis. 


* Iln did not admit tin's. Y'rUinc of Mr. (.'overly .Tuftaon, lie nays: "He in 
an aide and oni'vnelic man, hut, like us Lmvicnces, lias .strong piissionfl nut 
uiulii' much control.” 
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same extent the power which lie onjoyol of winning Hie heads 
of ;ill those willi whom ho came in contact, anil Lima ensuring 
the wanned and most zealous devotion for himself and for tlio 
(Mverinnent which lie served.” The dee]) alli.clion with which 
he was regarded when living survives (o I ho present day. Of no 
man is I ho recollection nioro warmly cherished. Nor is this to bo 
wondered at, for no man over excited so much enthusiasm in 
others. When ho arrived at a decision, those lo whom ho com¬ 
municated it felt, that the ,subject had liceu thoroughly con¬ 
sidered in all its hearings, and that the older was final. IIis 
elevation excited no envy. His lintnre and his policy alike 
incited him to trust, lie believed in the honour, the right 
hading, tin* public spirit of those with whom ho was brought 
in contact until they actually showed themselves ti 
unworthy of Ills confidence. Tlo gained, to a greater l>nsp«l In him 
extent than any Englishman of llio present century, 
the trust of (he natives. ITo, gained this trust 
by Ins absolute frankness. Far from fluttering them, far 
from simulating a regard which ho did not fool, his frank¬ 
ness was carried to the extremes! limit, lint they believed 
in him, they know that ho was sincere. They lmd a saying 
that “when Mir Homy looked twice up Lo heaven and once 
down to earth, and then stroked liis hoard, he knew what; 
to do.” No devoted all his energies to the country ho served 
so well. .Lu a word, he was a striking typo of that cltiHS, not a 
rare one, of the public servants of England in India, who give 
themselves without reserve to tlioir country. Thill Mir Henry 
Lawrence foil to the last the inner conviction that ho had 
so given himself wholly and without stint, is evidenced by the 
expression of his dying wish that, if any epilupli wore placed 
on his tomb, it should he simply this: “Hero lies Henry 
Lawrence, wlu> tried lo do his duty.” 

The creditor the successful defence of thellcsidenoyat Laklmao 
is due, in the first place, to Sir Henry Lawroneo. 1 lo 
alone made it possible to successfully defend i t. Three Credit tiue 
weeks before anyone else dreamed of the ohanco oven *,V tin* uiniVy 
of a siege he began to lay in supplies. He did more. tl “’ 

To ensure the prompt provisiomuont, of the place, ho fail BUCLl'SS- ** 
paid for the,supplies so stored considerably in excess 
of their marked, value. 11 is a fad, not, perhaps generally known, 
that he did this in spite of the written protests of men so 
highly phieed that they might almost bo called Ms colleagues. 
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Ite caused to ho brought into the llcsidency tlic treasure from 
fcho city, and, whenever’ feasible, from out-stations. The 
treasure, so colluded, amounted to a very large sum. To 
obviate the necessity of placing a guard over it,, ho buried i(, 
and made if llm silo of a buttery in the Kesidency enclosure. 
I To collected there tho guns, the mortars, t.ho shot and shell, 
tiro hiuall arms, the ammunition, and the grain. A great 
portion of the latter he caused to he stored underground. He 
strengthened the fortifications, formed outworks, cleared away 
tho obstructions close up to the, liosidoney. lie did all this 
before the siego commenced. And it was owing to Ids care, his 
energy, his determination in respect of these things, that tho 
gallant men who survived him were able to utter to tho foo a 
successful resistance. 

The value of that successful resistance to the general interests 
of England in India has never publicly been sufli- 
} ; !cvoTof the cient 'y appreciated. It appears to me this is the 
imin,' ° proper place, dealing as 1 am with the character of 
tho man who made that successful resistance possible, 
to estimate it. An event which occurred nearer to us in tho 
autumn and winter of 1878 will bring more vividly 1 ef iro tho 
reader than any description the value of tiro successful defence 
of Lakhnuo. I allude to the defence of I'icvna by tho Turks. 
That splendid feat of arms neutralised for four months two 
llussian armies, and gave time to 'Turkey to organise whatever 
means she might have to prolong tlic contest. Now the 
Lakhnao liosidoney was tho Plevna of India. If is not too 
much to assent that tho siege of the liosidoney kept in Ondh 
for five months immense masses of the regular army, 1 ' troops 
who hut for I hut defence would have been employed either in 
overrunning the North-West or iu reinforcing the garrison of 
Delrli. It was tho splendid defence of the Hesidoncy that kept 
.those troops from harming us, that gave time to England to 
send out reinforcements. Thai, defence was, in a word, neces¬ 
sary to tlic maintenance of the hold of England on India. That 
.that hold was preserved sums up, briefly, tho amount of one 
portion of tho debt incurred by England to Sir Henry Law- 
- renee. 


• * Besides tho regular troops were many tlions iml men belonging to tlio gs- 
■king’s army, anil many of whom hud been dratted into tho loout imd police 
.force of tho cuuntiy; uUo the numerous retainers of'tho talukdurs. 
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Sir Henry died, I have said, on tho 4th of July. In con- 
se<[u<*net: ol‘ his death-bed instructions Major Banks 
assumed the chief civil authority, -whilst the com- buccroMilm. 
nutnd of the troops devolved upon Brigadier Inglis. 

'1'lie ground on which were built, the detached houses now 
about to bo attacked was an elevated plateau, the 
surface of which was rough and uneven. The ’’"fjj’” 

defences traced around it had the Form of an irre- uenty 
gular pentagon. A glauco at the accompanying plan 
will show that regarding the point indicated as “ Iunes’s house” 
as the northernmost point, its eastern face ran incgularly 
parallel with the river tiuruti as far as the Baillic Guard. The 
line from that point to “Andeisou’s garrison” constituted the 
south-eastern, and from Anderson’s garrison to “ Gubhins’s 
battery” the south-western face. The western face compre¬ 
hended the line between Gubbms’a battery and Innes’s garrison. 

Jimes’s ganison occupied along, commodious lower-roomed 
house, containing several rooms, two good verandahs, and having 
a fiat roof. It was commanded by Lieutenant Louglmau of the 
13th Native Infantry, a most gallant officer. 

Overlooking this post oil the eastern face was tho IJedan battery, 
at tho apex of the projecting point of high level ground. Thisbal- 
tery was armed with two 18-poundors and a 9-ponnder. It was 
commanded by Lieutenant Samuel Lawrence of the 32nd Toot. 

The lino of intrenchmonts between the Water Gate and the 
Banqueting ball, transformed into a Iiosp>ital, was commanded 
by Lieutenant Laugmore of the 71st Native Infantry. It was 
entirely without shelter. 

Passing over the Residency and the Banqueting hall, we 
come to tho Treasury buildings bituated below and to tho 
eastward of the latter, known under the name of the Baillio 
Guard. This was armed witli two 9-pounders and an 8-inch 
howitzer, commanded by Lieutenant Aitlcon, 13th Native In¬ 
fantry. hollowing the outer tracing we come to F.iyrer’s house 
with one b-pounder, commanded by Captain Gould Weston, 
iate Snpeiintendeut of the Military Police; lo tho Ninancia] 
garrison post commanded by Captain Bandeis, J3tli Native 
Infantry; and to Sago’s house commanded hv Captain T. T.® 
Boileau, 7th Cavalry. Tho two last-named buildings wore 
commanded by the Post Office armed with two lS-pounders and 
a i,'-pounder, and whose garrison was under tiro orders o£ 
Lieutenant Graydou. 
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"Following flic lino of outer works wo si reive sit flic Judicial 
post, an extensive nppor-ioomcd house, commanded 113 ’ Captain 
(reimon, loth Native Irifunliy. Next fo that, and forming the 
south-eastern angle of fhe position, was Anderson’s post,—a 
two-stoned house Mirruonded by a wall, with, two good 
verandahs, and intrenched and loop-holed. No battery was 
attached to this post. It was eonmuindcd ly Captain it. P. 
Anderson, 25th Native Infantry, the officer whose gallant, 
nr.sciio of Mr. Cappor has been recorded in a preceding page. 

The Ktihnpiir hatlery, constructed of earth and palisades, 
•was the next post. This was armed with an 8 -pouudev and 
two !>-ponnders. This was the only post the command,mt of 
which was constantly changed. The reason was that it was 
so entirely commanded Ly the enemy's works, that when they 
concentrated a heavy fire upon it no man could live in it. But 
neither could the enemy occupy it, for it was entirely com¬ 
manded ly the house behind it. It thus remained to tho end 
a part of our defences. The Thug gaol, occupied by the treys of 
the Martiniero College, and commanded by their principal, Mr. 
Schilling; tho Brigade Mess, a high and convenient building, 
commanded by Colonel Master, 7th Light Cavuliy; and tho 
fciikh squares ; led to Gubbins’s post, armed with two 0 -pounders 
and an 18-pmmdor, and commanded l>y Major Apthorp, 41st 
Native Infantry. Between this post and tho Church garrison 
were the Blnisa intrenchments and sheep pens, slenderly 
manned by the officers and soldiers of tho Commissariat 
Department. The Church garrison consisted of about a dozen 
Europeans. The church was stored with grain. This leads us 
back to limes’s house, whence wo started. 

Of the garrisons within tho linos of defence may be mentioned 
Ommaney’s post, connected by a lane with Gubbins’s post and 
supported by tho residents of the Begani Kothf, lew in number 
and principally on tho staff. 

It cannot lie too often repeated that on tho morrow of Chinliat 
this plateau was, in a military sense, indefensible. 
the*?* 1 ™ hl lnaTi y phicis barricades of earth constituted tho 
the ileleiiLC. only defence against the enemy. Nor was it, easy 
to repair the want. “ It, is difficult,” wrote a staff 
officer, “to chronicle the confusion of those few days, for 
everywhere confusion reigned supreme.” Tho same authority 
gives, a little further on, example of this confusion. After men¬ 
tioning the scYCio wound received ly the commissariat officer, 
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Lieutenant James, at Chinhat, and the consequent disorder in 
(lint depaituicnt, lie pjtti 111 s in graphic toriris lirnv the bullocks, 
deserted hy tlieir attendants and wandering about in search of 
■water, Tell into wells; how fatigue parties of civilians and 
officers, after having been engaged many Injurs in repelling the 
enemy’s at lucks, had to spend six or seven more in burying tho 
dead cattle; how the horses of the troopers of the 7th Cavalry 
who had deserted, maddened for want of water, broke loose arul 
louglit with each other, unheeded by the over-worked garrison. 

The rebels were not ignorant of the confusion that reigned 
behind those weak ramparts. Why did they not take 
advantage of it? They had guns, they had position, eniuiy'touk 
they had overwhelming numbers. One determined iwiuw.int.iira 
rush, or an unceasing - succession of determined rushes, cutUeaf dllU " 
and, though their losses would have been enormous, 
the position must have been carried. The reader will liavo 
already answered the question. They did not, attempt those 
rushes because they were entirely Asiatics and the defenders 
wore mainly Europeans! 

The course which they pursued, and the means adopted hy 
the garrison to battle that, course, have been described 
iu immortal language by tho Brigadier who com- S 1 )®*,,!!™' 0 
nuinded the defence.* It would be difficult to add scriw ny 
to the grandeur of that simple and expressive story. Inifis, 1 '* 1 ' 
llegarded from a literary point of view, it is n model 
of despatch-writing. But it is far more than that. Its greater 
merit lies iu tho fact that it records with unsurpassed modesty, 
untinged by a shadow of self-laudation, a long deed of heroism, 
unsurpassed and unsurpassable, to be spoken of with reverence 
so long as the pulse of the English heart beats high in apprecia¬ 
tion of what is brave, of what is manly, of what is noble. 

Ear from taking of their victory at Cliinhat that prompt 
advantage at which a capable English general would 
have clutched, tho rebel-leaders, for nearly throe iSumMr*.* 1 ’ 8 
weeks, did everything but assault those slight 
defences. They occupied in force the houses which com¬ 
manded them; they erected batteries; they placed guns in 
position ; they dug trenches to protect their men from our * 
shells; and for the entire period I have mentioned, that is from 
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* Despatch of Jh'fgadier Itiglia to the Serrftavtj to the Government of India t 
Military VipurhUCnt, ghuu at" full length in Appendix I>. 
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the 1st io tin* 20th of July, they kept up a terrific and incessant 
lire day and night, not loss than eight thousand men, and 
probably a larger number, firing at one time into the defenders’ 
position”. I heir iiro was very effective. Tho mosques, the 
houses which from want of time to destroy them had been 
allowed to stand, the not very remote palaces, afforded them 
commanding positions. Their shells penetrated into places 
before considered absululely secure. Many of the garrison 
snoeiimbed to this incessant rain of projectiles. Mrs. 
[u illi-r.iOy Morin was killed in an inner room of Mr. Gubbins’s 
p.iit of the house; Mr. Ommanoy, of the Civil Service, was 
mortally wounded on tiie 4th of July; Major Francis, 
of the 13th Native Infantry, a very gallant officer, on tho 7th, 
Mr. Bolcliamptou, the chaplain, the same daj-, severely. Before 
the '20th of July dawned, the list of casualties had been increased 
by Mr. Bryson, at one time Sergeant-Major, 16th Lancers, shot 
through las head on the 9th ; by Lieutenant Dasliwoud, 48tli Na¬ 
tive Infantry, who succumbed the same day to cholera; by Lieu¬ 
tenant Chariton, 32nd Foot, shot through the head on the 13th; by 
Lieutenant Lester, mortally wounded on the 14th ; by Lieutenants 
Bryce and O’lJrien, wounded on the Kith ; by Lieutenant I lamer 
wounded, and Lieutenant Arthur killed, on the 19th. That day 
also, Mr. Bolehamptou, wounded on the 7tli, died of cholera. In 
addition to these officers, many privates, Emopeaus and natives, 
succumbed. A few of the latter deserted to the enemy. 

Upon the improvised defences the effect of tho enemy’s fire 
was even greater. Thus on the 15th Anderson's 
Further house was entirely destroyed by round-shot, though 
enemy’s lire, the post was still nobly held by tho garrison; on 
the 18th, many round-shots were fired into the Post 
Office, Fayrer’s house, Gubbins’s, and the Brigade Mess-liouse. 
Atone time tho rebels succeeded in setting the ltosidoucy on 
lire by firing carcasses into it. At another they threatened 
an assault on Gubhins’s post In fact they had recourse to 
every possible expedient excepting one, and when they did 
attempt that one it was met gloiiously and successfully. 

The garrison during these three weeks had their work cut 
- out for them. 'The order, so conspicuous by its 

I'uiwMings absence in the first hours of the siege, was gradually 
r.wm B ”'~ restored. By the 10th arrangements had been mado 
for securing and feeding tho bullocks, whilst tho 
surviving horses, after scores had been shot down, had been. 
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got rid of liy turning them loose over the intrenclnnent in the 
dark of the night. A strong element of disorder was thus 
removed. A large number of these animals, however, had pre¬ 
viously perished, and the interring of them was no slight 
addition to other labours. 1 

The heat during this time was excessive. Cholera was busy. 
The stench from putrid animals was most offensive. 

Few officers had a servant. Whilst the days were 
consumed in fighting, tho nights wore passed in co>tLi!d\utii. 
developing means for the continuance of the si niggle. 

Then, stores had to he dug out and carried, guns to be shifted, 
trenches to bo dug, shafts for mines sunk, tlie dead buried, and 
the thonsand-and-one necessities devolving upon men so situated 
attendid to. fcitill the garrison showed no signs of faltering. 
The necessity for having the mind constantly on the stretch, 
however, whilst, perhaps, it added to the bodily capacity to bear 
fatigue, told iu the long run upon many. 

On tho 7th of July a sortie was made. The party consisted 
of fifty men of the 32nd and twenty Sikhs, The 
object was to examine Johannes’ house, a building st 

outside, and close to the line of defence, near Iho 
Brigade mess, as it was believed that the enemy were mining. 
Tho sortie was successful. The rebels were driven out of the 
house, apd fifteen or twenty of their number were killed. On. 
our sido'ihree men were wounded. 

I cannot quit the account of this sortie without making 
special reference to the gallantry of the officer who 
led it, Lieutenant Sam, Lawrence, of the 82nd 
Foot. The cool daring he displayed obtained for 
Lieutenant Lawrence the Victoria Cross.t 


>f Numbers of liorses anil bullocks died, mid their Imiinl ut night by 
working parties, iu addition to nightly fatigue parties for the purpose of 
burying the dead, carrying up supplies from exposed positions, repairing 
intrenehmenta, draining, and alteiiug the position of guns, iu addition to 
attending nil tiro wounded, caused excessive fatigue to the thin garrison, 
who had 1ml little rest, night or day. Iiudl duties tho officers equally shared 
tho labours with the men, carrying loads, and digging pits for putrid animals, 
at night, in heavy rain. All exerted themselves to the utmost, alternately* 
exposed to a burning sun ami heavy rain.”—Journal of a Stuff Officer. 

fit may ho interesting to the reader to peruse the wonts iu which tiic 
bestowal of tin’s honour was notiiied. In the London Gazette, of the 22nd of 
November, 1S59, the following announcement appeared :—“Lieutenant, nmv 
Brevet-Major, IS. Lawrence, 32ml Foot.—Date of act of bravery, 7th July, 
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For some time subsequently the garrison enufineil themselves 
strictly to defence. Pmt on the 20th the rebels changed their 
tactics. They determined then to try the rush which they 
should in the first instance hare attempted. 

At midnight, on tho 2f>th of July, the enemy’s fire almost 
ceased, nor was heavy tiring resumed in the early 
J"h morning. About half-past 8 o’clock, however, a 

considerable movement on their part was noticed. The observ¬ 
ation of this movement, and surmises as to its immediate aim 
kept thu garrison well on the alert. A little after 
10 o’clock the rebels sprang- a mine inside the water- 
gate, about twenty-live yards from the inner defences, 
and closo to the Redan. Immediately after the explosion they 
opened a very heavy lire on tho defences near which tho mine 
had been sprung. Under cover of this fire, as soon as tho 
smoke and dust had cleared away, they advanced in heavy 
masses against the Redan. The gairison, however, received 
them with so heavy a lire that they reeled back sorely smitten; 
nor, although they made a second attempt, and penetrated to 
within a very few yards of the English battery, were they 
able to effect a lodgment. Again they fell hack, bullied. 

Simultaneously a heavy column advanced against limes’,s 
house. The garrison here consisted only of twelve men of tho 
f>2nd Foot; twelve of the liitli Native Infantry; and a lew 
non-military servants of Government;—tho whole commanded 
by Ensign Loughnan, 13th Native Infantry. Against this hand¬ 
ful of men the rebels pressed in large numbers, and made then- 
way to within ten yards of the palisades. A rolling fire sent 
them hade. They came, however, again,—and again ; 
vf-mn" '— anc ^ again;—but always with tho same rosull. 

ijiiuginmn. Loughnan, who commanded the post, young in 
years, hut cool, wary, and resolute, covered himself 
with glory. 15y the qualities indicated hy those adjectives, he 


3.S57.—For distinguished Inovcry in a sortie oil the 7th of duly, JS57, 
made, as ivpoiled hy Major Wilson, late D.pnly Assistant Ailjuliuit-uenuml 
of the Lakhnao garrison, ‘for the purpose of examining a house strongly 
held hy this enemy, in order to discover whether or not a mine had boon 
driven from it.’ Major Wilson states Hint lie saw the attack, and was an eye¬ 
witness to tiro great personal gallantry of Major Luwrenco on the occasion, lio 
being tlic first person to mount tho ladder and enter the window of tho house, 
in oil, oting which lie had Uis pistol knocked out of lna hand by one of tliu 
enemy." 
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forced tlio rebel', to desist from their attempts to storm the post, 
and to content themselves with a heavy musketry tiro from a 
sifer distance. 

But the enemy’s attack was By no moans confined to the two 
points I have noted. They made, likewise, a desperate and 
very determined attempt on the Ivan 1 1 pur battery, their 
standard-bearer, who led them on, jumping into file battery- 
ditch. "But a well-directed bullet, having stopped 
his further progress they became disheartened and Thnun v 
fell hack. Very soon afterwards another detachment au |!™i j 1 
advanced with sealing ladders against Anderson’s 
and ficrnion’s posts. But flieir r. ceplion at both was so worm 
that they retreated, not to renew the attack. 

Il was now 2 o’clock. For two hours longer the rebels still 
continued lo pour in a heavy file. They even attempted to 
effect a lodgment in one of the brick-built cook houses close 
to tho outer defences. But the real attack was over. Made in 
great force and with considerable resolution, it had bec-n defeated 
by the British with tho loss of but four killed and twelve 
wounded. By sharp experience the garrison had learned the 
wisdom of keeping themselves as much as possible under 
cover. 

This attack and this repulse deserve to be considered under 
two aspects—the, material and the moral. As a deed 
of gallantry it is scarcely to bo surpassed by any o'".'a 
font in history. Tt was the triumph of British 
coolness and pluck over Asiatic numbers and " 
swagger; of tho mind over matter. But in a moral point of 
view it was mores important still. It showed the matinee, s 
that they had miscalculated their chances; that, if 
it lmd ever been possible for them to storm the ^ 

intreuchment, that time had gone by; that, unless 
famine should come to aid thorn, they and their countrymen 
would never triumph over that handful of Europeans, 

Nor did they, the Europeans who formed tli.it garrison, 
fool less the moral exaltation of that victory. After three 
weeks of incessant pounding with shot and shell the rebels 
had tried to overwhelm thorn by an assault. In 
making that assault they had boon .singularly j^ 1 J‘ Euru ' 
favoured. Their mine had been sprung in accord¬ 
ance with their calculations; they had covered the advance of 
their infantry by a fierce artillery lire; their infantry had 
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penetrated to u iLliin a few yards of tlie defences ! And yet 
the garrison had repulsed them—and repulsed them with a loss 
so small that it did not visibly albert their numbers. The 
defenders wore immensely elated at tbo results of ibo day, 
and, when their posts were visited in the evening, they could 
talk of nothing but of the heavy losses they had inflicted on 
the enemy as shown by the numerous corpses in front of their 
posts, Well might they, from that day, look forward with hope 
to the future! 

But the day following this inspiring victory the garrisor 
sustained a loss which it, could ill afford. Major 
Ji'ijor ikinks, Baid.s, who had succeeded fciir Henry Lawrence 
as Chief Commissioner, was shot through the head 
whilst reconnoitring from tho top of an out-house. It is true 
that the functions devolving upon Major Banks weic purely 
civil functions. But his great knowledge of the natives, his 
noble and cheery nature, hi-, accurate perception of the situation, 
had rendered him invaluable as a colleague to Brigadier Inglis. 
Ilia fearlessness, his courage, and his sympathy with suffering 
had endeared him greatly to the garrison. IIis place was 
not filled up. 

This arrangement did not take, place, however, without a 
protest. Mr. Gubhius at once intimated his intention of 
assuming the position of Chief Commissioner. But 
Brigadier Inglis and his advisers loll that the time 
for divided authority had passed; that under the 
circumstances it was necessary that there should bo 
but one chief, and that that chief should bo a 
soldier. Tho Brigadier then issued an order inti¬ 
mating that the office of Chief Commissioner would be held in 
abeyance until such time as the Government of India could bo 
communicated with. 1 * 

From the 20th of July to the 10th of August tho rebels con- 
tiik tin pt 1 tented theniselvesinainlywithkeepiugupanunremit- 
uceke'fnfimw ting lire upon the garrison, loop-hooling more houses 
Slit hl ' st aB( i bringing the attack closer and closer. They made 
no general assault. On their side the defenders wore 
so fully occupied in repairing damages, in countermining, often 
successfully, and in replying to the enemy’s fire, that they could 


* Tliis arinn^ement subsequently received tlio entire npptoval of (lie 
Governor-General. 
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mil (’mil sufficient lime to remove the enreasM s of burse.-. ami 
bullocks. The stem'll from these cnreasw.s ami from ulliors 
only partially buried became almost unbearable, and possibly 
aided in fomenting (ho pest of flies, as well as tlic spread of 
fever-, of eholt ra, of dysentery, of scurvy, and of small-pox. 
The badness and insufficiency of flu- fund, flic, want of cooks, and 
the indifferent cooking, aided, in a nnuked manner, tho working 
of these diseases. 

But in the midst of these tronbh k and trials a spark of hope 
of aid from outside glimmered in the liuri/.uii. Many letters 
liad boon despatched by messengers believed to be ^ 
faitliful, lillL up to the Until of July no reply had r,‘ orl i r 
b 'cii received to any of them. "Early in the morning Iff 1 ™, 1 
of tho 22nd, the pensioner Angad came in from 
Kanhpiir, but without a letter. Angad was a very remarkable 
(diameter, lie had been a Bipahi, but he must have proved a 
very bad bargain, for ho had quitted the military service, 
when still yomig, smooth-faced, and wiry. , But be was the 
only messenger sent out from the intrcnclimont, who ever 
brought back a, letter. On this occasion he did not carry one 
with him for fear of being detained by the enemy j but he 
stated that tho English had been victorious ; that ho had seen 
two European regiments at or near Kanlipur; that ono of thorn 
had square buttons and the other light blue caps. This 
description greatly puzzled Brigadier Ingdis and his stall’, who 
could not call to mind tiny regiment in tho British army which 
wore square buttons or whoso heads were adorned with light 
bine caps. But it was perfectly accurate. The square buttons 
belonged to the 78th Highlanders—tho blue cap-covers, to tho 
1st Madras Fusiliers. 1 

At 11 o’clock on the night of tho 2,"ith ilie same pensioner, 
who had been sent out again on the night of the 22ml to 
Bon oral Havelock's camp, returned with a reply to that letter 
from that officer’s Quartermaster-General, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fraser-Tytlor, The letter stated that “Havelock was advanc¬ 
ing with a force sufficient to hear down all opposition, and 
would arrive in live or six days,” * Brigadier inglis at once 
resolved to smooth the way for the relieving fbroo by trails- * 
niitting by the same channel to General Havelock a plan of his 
position and of the roads approaching it. Angad accordingly 


* Brigadier luglis’s detpateL. 
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took advantage <>f Ihe first dark night (o loins tho inlrenehmeni 
with tho plan, draw u np liy Major A ndersnn, ami two niemo- 
land.i partly written in 1 . 1 m (Ireuk character. Ro delivered 
these to (reneral flavcloek nt, Mannar war on t ho 28th of July. 
Thev satisfied laini as to ‘‘tho extreme delicacy and difficulty 
of any operation to relieve Colonel Inglis.” 1 Meanwhile 
tlic occasional sound of heavy firing on the road between 
Kiinbpur and Laklmao continued l,o eonlinn tlio hopes 
raised by the opening; of this eonnnimic.it ion ill tho minds 
of the garrison. 

Four days later—the ominous 10 th of August—the rebels 
made their second assault. About 10 o’clock that 
uuiniu^iuit morning a body, numbering perhaps sixteen hundred, 
was observed by the garrison massed behind their 
trenches, opposite the southern iVieo of the defences./ Very 
soon alter, a large force was noticed approaching tho bridge of 
bouts from tho Mariano cantonments. Brigadier luglis was 
not slow to murk tho significance of these movements. The 
word was passed that an assault was impending. Instantly all 
lho occupants of the posts were on the alert. Half an hour 
later the enemy fired a shell Into the Regain Kiltin', a building 
in the centre of the intrench moot. This was apparently a 

i rtiio signal, for immediately after they sprang a mine 
mi™ spuing between .Johannes’ house and the Brigade moss-house, 
ayihu The effect of tho explosion was terrible. 'Tho 
greater portion of the Mar time ro house was blown 
in, the palisades and defences for tho space of thirty feet were, 
destroyed. On the smoke and dust clearing away, a breach was 
discovered through which a regiment might have marched in 
unbroken order. Tho enemy advanced with great resolution, 
uccupiui.l Johannes’ house and gulden and the buildings close to 
the Kanhpiir battery, and made a desperate effort to tako that 
post. But, whilst they were met by a withering front lire from 
its defenders, the garrison of the Brigade mess-lmnse, composed 
of a large proportion of officers, many of them excellent allots, 
and armed with their sporting guns and Titles, poured upon 
their flank from its roof a well-directed and continuous fusillade. 
'This front and flank tire quite paralysed the assailants, Borne 
thirty of their number, however, more daring than their 
commits, penetrated into tho ditch of tho battery within a lew 


* Hiveloiik’s Despatch to the. Cnmmiluhr-m-Chiif, liSth of July IS57. 
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feet of mir guns. But hand-grenades freely rolled into tlie 
muHt of them speedily caused them lo run hack, 
under a heavy musketry live, to their comrades 
under cover. Their losses were enormous. 

This attack then was repulsed. But, whilst it was progressing, 
another had been attempted on the adjoining face. The ex¬ 
plosion of a mine in front of Sano’s house was the 
signal for the assault. But it was repulsed as crcijubcn-. 
hrave,lv and as successfully as had liven the otlnr. 

It was now about noon. The losses of the rebels had been 
very severe. Repulsed at all the points they had 
attempted, they kept up, however, for two hours a 4 hn,” lkc 
steady and continuous fire of round-shot and urns- <,n " n '■ 111,1 
ketry. This then sub.-ided into the ordinary routine 
tire, which never ceased. But about 5 o'clock they suddenly 
made an unexpected formidable rush on Captain Sanders’s post 
(the Mnuncutl garrison). So determined were those who led 
the assault, that one of them actually seized the bayonet ou the 
niU'ket of a man of the 84th and tried to wrench it off. He 
was shot, and the attack was repulsed. 

At 0 o’clock the assault was renewed on this post, cm Innes’s 
house, on Anderson’s post, and on (luhbins’s post. But at each 
and all these [daces the rebels met a reception which caused 
them to repent, their audacity. By 10 o’clock the comparative 
ipiict all around the iulrenchmeuts was a confession that the 
second general assault, had failed. 

On this occasion (lie hisses of the garrison scarcely exceeded 
those sustained on the 21st of July. They amounted 
to three Europeans and two Sipiihis killed, and about li,,,' nssiuii, 
double that number wounded. Jt was remarked by 1111 t«tu 
many of the garrison that the attack was neither so ' ' ™‘ 
persistent, nor so energetic, as on the previous occasion,— a 
proof how the moral of the enemy had been lowered by their 
first repulse. 

Still, to achieve that victory, the garrison had been terribly 
tried. The reader must never forget how the 
paucity of their numbers told against them. There l!kti! : l d,l ' U 
were men enough, if is true, to man the posts, lo ('.“UngUiu 
work the guns, to repulse the enemy. But to do 
all this every man was required. Beliefs were impossible. 
The same men who had fought all day had to continue under 
arms, working and watching all night. It was Llic exposure, 

x 2 
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the fatigue, tlm want of lost, ilie inferior mmihliment that 
eombimd lo enlist itnte an enemy more foi midable than hostile 
bullets; ;m enemy weaving to the constitution, undermining 
the health, though never affecting the moral or the animal 
emu age ol' the soldier. The illnstiious Trench general, Toy, 
once nii,to that ‘‘ the Ilritisli soldier is not brave at times 
merely; he is so whenever ho Inis eaten well, thunk well, and 
slept well.” >Sir William Napier rightly denounced this 
estimate as being a “stupid calumny.” At Lakhuao (lm 
Jliilisli soldier had h, contend against want of sleep, against 
had food, and latterly against an entire want of liquor and 
tobacco. Yet who will deny that, at the defence of that place, 
“every helmet caught some beams of glory”? True it is that, 
even there, “no honour.-, awaited his (taring, no despatch gave 
his name, to the applauses ot his countrymen ; his life, of danger 
and hardship was unolieored by hope, his death unnoticed.'' 
lint cold must he the blood, dull and clouded llio spirit of the 
man, whoso heart does not throb as he peruses the lines which 
follow, as applicable to the defenders of Luldmno as they were 
when penned by the immortal historian,* to the liiod soldiers 
of ’Wellington. “Did his heart sink therefore? Did "lie not 
endure with surpassing fortitude the sores! of ills, sustain tlm 
most teirihlc assault m battle unmoved, and with incredible 
energy overthrow every opponent, at all times proving thal, 
while no military qualification was wanting, the fount of 
honour was siill full and fresh within him?” Who will say 
that this eloquent record of the stamp and chin actor of the 
unlettered men who boat the choicest soldiers of 
Napoleon does not literally and accurately ports ay 
the moral and physical qualities of their successors 
in the ranks of the British army,who, at the defence 
of Lakhnao, sustained to the full even the lofty 
measure of their impoiishable renown ? 

The next day, and the day following, the enemy continued a 
heavy cannonade. They appeared to concentrate 
^ lc i r f’ 1 ' 0 011 the Kaulipur batteiy, which had already 
suffered so severely. The position of the garrison 
hero was really critical. The batteiy was completely commanded 
by the enemy. It was quite impossible to hold 'it against an 
assault. Yet, with a splendid audacity, the defenders would 
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not withdraw their guns, lest such an act should g'ii. e the enemy 
coniidcuoe! * In the evening of that ilay a strong working 
p.uty did tlicii utmost to repair damages in that battery and to 
remove from it one disabled mm. Three days later the battery 
was again umdeied mil enable, but again that night, and the 
following, were the damages repaired and the defences 
strengthened. Brigadier Inglis, always at band whenever 
danger was to be eucounteied, having heard that the oilioers 
find men of the post believed that it had boon successfully 
mined, went to it and remained there during the night of 
1 lie ltitli. 

In the interval, the 12th of August, the gam-snu made a 
sortie in order to find out the intent ions of the enemy 

t ■ i , , , , a Vuguau. 

m digging close to bago s house, the party con- jAsltl0 
sisted only of twedve men of the 32ml Foot, under mule and 
Lieutenant Clery, accompanied by Captain Ilntelim- 
son of th(> Engineers. The rebels however, were well on tlio 
alert, and their covering party, strong in numbers, compelled 
our troops to retire without effecting their object. 

On the 18 th, the enemy delivered their third general assault. 
This time the usual preliminary mine had boon dug 
under one of tlio Sikh squares. Exploded at day- Jraiida'-ima. 
light, its effect was electric. Two officers and two 
sentries on the top of the house were blown into the air and 
fell among the drbrix. The guard below, consisting of six 
drummers and a Sipiihi, were buried in the ruins and lost their 
lives. Of those on the roof, the officers and ono of file sentries 
escaped with a few bruises. The other sentry was killed. 

lu other respects the explosion was most successful. A clear 
breach, soino twenty feet in bread ill, had been made 
in tlio defences. The enemy, stimulated and excited, tTCnio- 

woro not slow to take advantage of this opening, sum .into 
Ono of their officers, a very gallant fellow, sprang at 
once to tlio top of the breach, and, waving Ids sword, 
called on his men to follow. Before, however, his summons was 
responded to, a bullet bad laid him low. Ilis place was 
instantly occupied by another, but he was as instantly killed. 
Simultaneously the lioad of tlio column was sorely smitten by F 
idle flank five from the top of tlio Brigade Mess. Tlio moral of 


' This post (tlio Kanlipur battery) was so dangerous Unit the commanding 
iffiecr hud to bo dunged even da}. 
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tho Si pubis to, greatly affected by these casualties, and tbo 
attacking force secured suddenly to melt away. Iiy me,ms ot 
some bum ended lanes, however, they manured shortly after 
to take possession of the right Hunk wall of the is l;h square. 

l!ut the garrison, adiniinhly commanded, not only 
iVuiNmi'"'* drove thorn from this, 1ml succeed< d in eaphniug 
one of the houses previously hold In them, between 
the Hikh square and (juLLins’s house. It was troni this house 
that the enemy had most annoyed that fuco of the defences. 
Consequently it and others contiguous to it were blown up that 
evening. 

The third assault was thus not only less formidable than its 
two predecessors ; it resulted in a positive advantage 
i'ia*t‘ <ll 'ire 1 ’ t° the besieged. And yet never bad the latter been 
(jJiismi. taken more completely by surprise, the presence of 
a mine in that spot never having been suspected. 
Notwithstanding the vigilance exertised by the garrison of tho 
Sikh square, they had not heard the slightest sound of tho 
working of the mine which exploded.* No precautions had, 
therelbie, been, taken. The rebels then had tho opportunity 
most coveted by an assailing army—an open breach, an unpre¬ 
pared garrison, their own troops massed, their leaders bold and 
lesolule. And yet they were foiled. IVho will assert that, tho 
result would have been the same if the defenders had hour the 
assailants, and the assailants the defenders i 

Jrt a history of the great Indian mutiny, and especially’in 
the history of a prolonged siege, it is impossible to 
record every act of heroism, to describe ('very 
isolated attack, and every individual defence, lrow- 
evor noble, and however gallant. I have selected, 
therefore, for more particular description tho four 
general assaults made upon tho defence.’, of tho 
llesidency as affording tire most striking examples of the con¬ 
duct of the hostile parties. Itr tins third assault I have shown 
how, with every advantage before them, tho assdhmts were 
not only beaten hade, hut actually lost ground. The inquiry 
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* The officers ut this post were Lienfentunt Meeliam and Rnppett, rind 
Captain Orr (unattached i. One of them thus wrote, the day after the 
occurrence: “The new mine, which occasioned tlio eidninity of ye 1 .(onlay, 
must have been worked by flic enunywith slunp and noi-eh as tools’, ns . . 
not the nliiihtcst sound.e\ri ns,relit d ria.” 
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nulurally urisr-s—to nvliat particular action on the part. of 
inir tloops wen* they indebted for their victoiy ? It is duo 
In those gallant men tu answer this question somewhat, in 
detail. 

A gl.mceat the .sketch’ will show that the outer Sikh square 
\\ as commaudod by the Brigade jU< sk-Iiohsi>. 'I he explosion of 
the mine found the officers on the 1 oof of Unit house ever watch¬ 
ful and ready, and with a large restive of loaded muskets. It 
was their lire which struck down the two daring leaders who 
in Mierossion mounted tin* hreaeh. It uu.-, their liie, taking mi 
advancing enemy in the flank, which made the enemy’s formed 
masses shrink from the assault. But that was not all. At, 1 ho 
first sound of the explosion every man of the garrison was on 
the alert at liis allotted post. Thu Biigadiur ovdoied down the 
reserve, consisting of only eighte-n men, to the 
threatened point, and placed them in a position t!e 

which commanded the breach from the right. At guiUinm 
(ho same time boxes, duois, planks, clc. were rapidly [ J f e t to P ii 1 n? 
can ied down to make as much cover as possible to «i Avgust, 
protect the more exposed men against musketry; a 
house, also, wits pulled down at id it road made for a gun; and, 
after incredible exertions, a 9-pounder was got into a position 
which commanded all the breach, and was loaded with a double 
charge of grape. I may leave this simple description without 
comment. It is typical of the garrison and ifs commander. 
Threatened with a great calamity, they brought at once into 
] day every possible resource to meet it. The history of war 
does not show a brighter example of coolness and courage. 
The conduct of the assailants and the assailed on that 18th of 
August marks emphatically the fathomless distinction between 
the European and Asiatic in the qualities of a real soldier ! 

It may not he out of place to point out here some of the 
peculiarities which distinguished this garrison from 
ordinary garrisons of besieged places—peculiarities 
which, strange though the assertion may at first tmnuMml 
sight appear—account to a certain extent for the 
success achieved. One of these was the paucity of garrisons* 
its numbers. Ono effect of this was that the garrison <* 

of a post at the beginning of the siege remained the garrison of 
that post to the end. The men wore never relieved, because 
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there wons no troops to lelieve them. Ho great was tlieneccssity 
to lie for over on the alert that (lie memher of ouc garrison \wm 
unable to visit llio member of another guirison. The only man 
ivlio quitted his post was the man who went oveiy morning to 
fetch the day’s lations. I'1 veil when the post was knocked 
down by the enemy’s lire the garrison of that post Imill uj) 
fresh defences from the debris. It. was thoioughly understood 
hy all that (here was no letrcat ; that every man must die at 
his post; that whatever casualties might occur vacant places 
could not bo tilled. One consequence of this was that llio 
defenders of a post on the western face knew nothing during 
the day of what was going on on the eastern face. It is tine 
that, eveiy evening, the Assistant Adjutant-General, Captain 
Wilson, visited every post, generally accompanied by Mr. 
( buper, and whilst examining its state, noting its wants, and re¬ 
ceiving the reports of the commander, he en< ourngod the soldiers 
with accounts of success achieved in other parts. It is true 
also that there was a reserve—but its numbers from casualties 
had diminished very considerably. This leserve, and the 
Brigadier and tils Staff, were llio only members of 
a.resow. £j 1(j ouivisoo who had no fixed post to defend. The 
men of the reserve were posted in the centre of llio position, 
with the strictest orders that, they were not to move thence 
except, under the poison al orders of the Brigadier or liis Stall. 
Summonses from other persons were on no account to be attended 
to. It was their business to rush wherever the Brigadier might 
consider their presence to be most needed. Nobly did they 
perform this dangerous duty. The others lived or died wlicio 
they had been originally posted. 

One consequence ut this permanency of location, of tin's 
knowledge that they c odd neither bo reinforced nor relieved, 
was to sharpen the wits of the defenders, to make them take 
precautions which otherwise they might have overlooked. Thus 
they had always a considerable reserve of loaded 
taken lir’tiic nillfc Tets; they were careful never to expose thom- 
(i.uoyni. selves unnecessarily; when boring loop-holes they 
made sure that the background should he dark. 
/The subject of loop-holes was, indeed, so thoroughly mastered 
that it deserves a paragraph to itself. 

It must never lie forgotten that the assailants and assailed 
were quite close to each other. The distance that separated 
them was, in many points, not. greater, in some much less, than 
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tlif average width of a stieet Midi as the Strimcl. A'o man mi 
(ither side dared, therefore, expose himself in the 
open tu discharge his musket. Except at the time ""i’-*" 1 "- 
ol a gouoial assault the muskets were filed Enough loop-holes. 
Xow, when two hostile pm lies are so eh me to each other, if is 
very easy to discover the hearings of particular loop-holet,— 
and to avoid them. Having; found a pouit out of their line of 
tire, the besieging party would he naturally encouraged to post 
men at Unit point to live on any defender who might expose his 
person. The garrison came giaduully to enenmago the assail¬ 
ants to occupy such a point and to have confidence in occupying 
it. 1 lut they inaiked well the direction ; and dining tlm night 
they bored holes in that direction. In the* morning the enemy 
would come up hy twos and threes to occupy their chosen post"; 
or the garrison would do something to attract them there. 
Then the muskets would he discharged from the now loop-holes. 
The result was almost always successful. This method of out¬ 
witting the enemy was tried again and again, and generally 
with success. 

A marked effect of the extremely narrow distance which 
separated the besiegers from the besieged was the constant, tho 
unintermitting strain it caused to the defenders. They never 
knew when or where to expect an assault, and yet they always 
had to bo ready to meet one. In a fortress, with its bastions and 
its glacis, the movements of an enemy are always discernible. 
At Lakhnao there were myriads on one side of a narrow lane, 
hundreds on tho other side. These hundreds had no time to 
prepare for a sudden rush of the myriads, for the latter had but, 
to traverse a few feet. The defenders were bound always to bn 
ready; day or night; in sunshine or in storm. This necessity 
caused a stiain on the system which can hardly he imagined, 
for, had the garrison not. been ever ready, Lakhnao must have 
fallen. 

At the commencement of tho siege officers and men wore 
prodigal of their lire. Even on the durk-st night 
they discharged their pieces at an enemy they could c.inccti,,^^ ^ 
not see. But, at the end of about ten days, ttiis evil “i tul llJ ’ 
corrected itself. The fatigue was too groat, the 
constant recoil of the piece too painful, to permit it t j continue. 
After that the men husbanded their resources and never Hied 
but when they could cover a foe. The garrison harned after 
tho siege that nothing had tended more to daunt tho enemy 
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than the perfect stillness winch used to pievail in ihe iutrcnch- 
ment during the night. 

Another most important matter in the defiuco was the mode 
adopted to obtain information of the enemy’s move- 
'inr- 1 . 1 ..Kon* J)lou ts. To procure this information, an organised 
system oi 44 look-out was ost.uuishm at a very early 
date. Tt was eairied out in this way. At daybreak an officer, 
accompanied by a Sipiibi, was detailed to take post in the 
hwhest tower on tho roof of tlio Tb sideney. From holes made 
in this tower the officer watched all the movements of the foe. 
He had slips of paper with him, and one of these lie sent, down 
Ly the Rip Ahi whenever necessary. They were relieved every 
two hours. A precisely similar watch was maintained from tho 
roof of the Post Office, fn this manner the Brigadier was kept 
acquainted with tho movements which came within observation. 
These duties were by no means devoid of danger. During tho 
defence two officers were severely wounded while so employed. 

As I ana writing of the roof of the Residency this may be a 
fitting place to record that on the highest point of 
Tiie niiiish r0(J f the BiiHsh flag waved gloriously through¬ 

out the long siege. Whilst tho members of tho gar¬ 
rison felt a noble pride in thus displaying to their assailauts 
tlioir resolute confidence, the sight of that symbol of British 
predominance tilled the hearts of those assailants with Jury. 
The flag was a constant aim of their sharpshooters. Again and 
again were the halyards severed; tho flag was riddled; tho 
staff cut through, by bullets. But, as soon as darkness per¬ 
mitted, a new staff, new halyards were supplied. Patched up 
though it might be, the flag continued to the last to float 
defiance to tho enemies of England. 

Perhaps no mode of foiling the enemy was more practised by 
a portion of the gairison than mining and counter- 
jnmng. mining. To enable tho general reader to under¬ 
stand how this was effected, I will briefly relate the process 
carried on in the defences as described to me by one of those 
who was present. A shaft some four feel in diameter was sunk 
in the interior of the defences, as near as possible to the point 
to be assailed, to a depth of from twelve to twenty foot, 
according to circumstances. From this the gallery 
Tite method %vns mil out in the direction and to tho distance 
required. Now the real toil began. One man—an 
officer or soldier as the case might he—worked with a short 
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pick-axe, or crowbar, to loosen the earth in front of him—to 
make a burrow just sullioieutlv high to clear Ills hcml when 
s< itted, and wide enough to allow ol his working - , (.'lose behind 
this fit si worker eat another with an empty wine case. This he 
filled with loose earth. When filled, he jerked a cord as a 
signal, and the hox was drawn to the shall, where another 
individual again gave notice to two at the top holding a rope 
mtached to either side of the case. These- palled it to the 
surface, emptied it ami returned if. Tims live men worked at 
onoe. Two in the mine, one at the bottom of the shaft, two 
above it. 

There were usually ten men thus employed on one mine, 
relieving each other at intervals agieod upon by themselves. 
The usual spell was half an hour, hut was not unfrequently 
less As the gallery progressed, it was visited by an officer of 
Engiueeis, who gave all necessary instructions. 

These mines were not always made for offensive purposes. 
Frequently they were used to cut off the subterraneous advance 
of the enemy. In such cases they weic run out a short distance, 
and then cairied on laterally. 

The fatigue and labour of constructing such works with 
indifferent tools and scant and impromptu appliances in a hot 
night in India, after fighting and working idl day on an 
insufficiency of indifferent food, and without stimulants of any 
kind, cannot easily bo imagined. 

It deserves to he remarked that throughout the siege oJlict rs 
and men equally stood sen try. TLc-ro were no 
exemptions, No place within the defences was JJjf 
absolutely safe. Even the building used as a hos- slum- alike, 
pital was constantly under artillery fire. In August 
a shell exploded there, killing one Sipahi and wounding two 
others. On the 5th of September an 18-pounder 
shot traversed the building, wounding again Lieu- 
tenant Charlton and a soldier of the 3*ind. In fact, b !uci>. u ’ u 
both attendants and patients wore always underfire. 

To return to the siego. The defeat of the IRth of August 
had a depressing effect on the mutineers. They kept up, it is 
true, during the next day, a heavy lire, hut tln^ r 

made no serious attempt to prevent the further M.fc'uiViifl 
demolition of houses and buildings out side the 
defences, which hod, up to that time, afforded thorn 
excellent cover. This demolition was effected by a small party 
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under Captains Enlton, Hutchinson, and Anderson, stippmlwl 
from witliin the defences by a covering; fire. 

The day following, however, the rebels had recovered their 
spirits, and, envoi cd by tire heaviest cannonade the garrison bad 
till then sustained, made an attempt to lmiu down the gales at 
the lhiillie Guard, hut. without result. They suou had to learn 
that, mining «ns an art which could bo practised hr defenders 
as well as by ass lilants. Johannes’ house, held by the enemy, 
was a dominant position, and, as the siege wore on, 
'iiic p.mi- the fjj. 0 feijiii it had become intolerable. Lt could no 
mtivmine longer bo taken by a soilie, bn- the enemy, warned 

i , oub". ne& * hy the previous successful sally, held it in such force 

as to render impossible any further attempt of the 
kind. There was only one resource, and that was to mine 
under it. Many nights of terrible toil, sustained almost ex¬ 
clusively by the oflieers, were spent in the work. At last tlie 
Engineer officer reported that the mine was, bo believed, well 
advanced under the building. It was then heavily charged, 
To eni ice as many of the enemy as possible within the building, 
the garrison, on the 21st, opened upon it a heavy musketry fire. 
The enemy, regarding this fire as the prelude to another sortie, 
crowded into the house to assist in its defence. j\ r o sooner did 
the defenders note this tinn they fired the mine. Tlie result 
was most successful. Johannes’ house played no further part in 
the siege of Lnkbnao. 

In the interval between this date and the fourth and last assault 
ou the 5th of September the losses of the garrison, alike from 
Oramencei tlie ^ lre ^ 10 <!IK ‘ m y a,l, l from sickness, were very 
between tin* heavy. 1 find Captain Wilson, the Assistant Ad jo- 
tuiinbjfc- tant-General, thus writing in his journal on the 23rd 
emit. of August:— “A heavy cannonade from the enemy 

from daylight till about 10 p.jt., when it slackened. Their 
principal efforts were against the Brigade Mcss-liouse and 
ICdnhpur battei y: the former they seriously damaged, and 
succeeded in entirely levelling the guard-houses on tiie top, 
both of which had fallen in and there was no longer any cover 
for our musketry to fire from. Our ranks weie rapidly 
Chinning,” The following extract from the same diary on the 
same day will show the onormous difficulties which beset the 
garrison, even in the matter of labour absolutely necessary, and 
in the repair of damages from the enemy’s shot. “ We had 
work nightly," writes Captain Wilson. “■ (br at least three 
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bundled m™ ; we hud the defences to repair daily, supplies In 
lenuive 1 'iniu godnwns which wore fallen in from the ellect of 


Iho enemy’s shot, mines to countermine, guns to remove, 
barricades lo erect, corpses lo bury, and rations to servo out: 
but with our weak, harassed, and daily diminishing garrison, 
we could seldom produce as working parties more than tlireo 
fatigue parties of eight or ton men each relief.” Other dilli- 
cultics too wen: overtaking them. It was ihe rainy season. 
And the grass and jungle outside ihc defences had grown 
in the prolific manner natuial to glass arul jungle during 
the rainy season in India. This extreme growth rendered it 
possible, for the mutineers to steal up, unobserved, close to the 
iiitrenehment. The heavy rain had likewise* giuatly injured 
many of the defences. Many of the supplies had 
been expended: the supply of tobacco was ex- 
Irausted ; flour had became scarce. 

In place of Hour, wheat was now issued to all who could find 


time Lo glind it. The blench from decaying and decayed offal 
hail become, in many places, scarcely endurable. Mortality 
from sickness h,ul too become very prevalent especially, amongst 
tho children. 


There was, however, dining this period one great counter¬ 
poise to the mental and bodily wear and tear. Tim 
garrison were still buoyed up by hope from outside. JJjJJi’ 0 * 

On the 22ml and 28rd reports of distant tiring were 
heard. These had been often noticed before, and now caused 
but little excitement. Tint, on the 28th, the messenger Aug,irl 
returned within the intrenchment, conveying a letter from 
General Havelock, dated tho 24th, with the information tint 
lie had no hope of being able to relieve them for twenty-live 
days. They had a certainty then of three weeks’ continuance 
of this life, probably of more. One. result of this letter was a 
further reduction in the amount of rations! 


On the oth of September the enemy tried their fourth grand /- 
assault. The morning was line, with a late moon 
giving a clear light before day had broken. Tho JrandTsluit. 
rebels, however, waited for tire dawn to commence 
a cannonade severer, if possible, than the last referred to. A# 
thu sun rose, about eight thousand rebel infantry were descried 
preparing for an assault. It is needless loadd that the garrison 
were ready—waiting for it. About 10 o’clock the enemy 
exploded two mines, one—the larger—close to the 18-poundur 
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battery; tlio other at the Urigade i\I ess-house. Fortunately 
they hail miscalculated their distances and in both cases the 
explosion did little harm. Tint as soon as tho smoko cleared 
array they wore seen advancing with groat resolution—their 
attack specially diiocted against Gubbins’.s post. Planting an 
enormous ladder against tlio bastion, they essayed to mount it. 
iSoveral reached the top, hut they encountered so lie ivy a liic 
ill musketry and hand-grenades from the defenders that not a 
man could ga in a footing there. They came on again and again, 
however, with extraordinary courage,—not only against this 
point, but against the Sikh square and the Brigade Mebsdiouso ; 

nor was it until they had lost an enormous number 
i.i'iiuKcii. 0 f mon that they fell back, beaten, 1> itHed, and 
dispirited. The ISritish loss amounted to hut tlirce killed and 
one wounded. 

It deserves to ho recorded that in this attack eight fcfipiihis 
ri „ of tho 13th Native Infantry, assisted by three 

lirfiie i’Tii artillerymen, loaded and worked the 18-poundcr in 
tlio 13th battery, and after three or four rounds 
succeeded in silencing tho 18-pounder opposed 
to them. This battery was entirely under charge of those 
tiipahis. It had been constructed solely by them under tho 
superintendence of the Engineers, and they worn very 
proud of it. 

Similar attacks, though in less force, were made tho sumo 
day at other points, but they wore all repulsed, 
uie. ni'l 1 ' 1 " 1’bo bth of September was, in (act, the worst, day 

Uispnitrd the assailants had experienced. They had lost more 

;-,r 1C " men than on any previous occasion, and they ap¬ 

peared to those of the garrison who occupied posi¬ 
tions commanding a view of their retreat to be more thoroughly 
beaten than on any previous occasion. Certainly they were 
more thoroughly dispirited, for they never tried a geueial 
assault again. 

Still for twenty days the garrison remained cut off from the 
outer world, exposed day and night to a heavy tiro 
im reasps ox mu ski try ami gnus, to mines, to surprises, to 

n aerencVa !ie thicks 011 isolated parts. The most unhealthy 

month of the year, tho month in which the stagnant 
water caused hy the abundant rainfall of July and August 
dries up, emitting miasmatic smells hearing with them fever, 
dysentery, and cholera, had now come to find a congenial field 
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lor it.s ravages within the inlrenehiuenl. TIic live stuck, too, 
was sensibly diminUhing, the Kinn.ll stock of ruin aiul porter/ 
ic.served only for the sick and wounded, was running low. As 
the riumbens of the garrison diminished, the labours of the sur¬ 
vivors naturally augmented. Added to this, scarcely a day 
passed hut some portion of one or other of tho posts crumbled 
under the weight of the enemy’s fire. Now it, u as two sides of 
Innes’s house, steadily cannonaded daily with 1 K-pounder shot, 
that fell iu;j now the verandah of Lhe Iie«idoucy that nue- 
ciimhed to incessant hiltoring; now the wall of the building 
occupied by the Ians of tho Marti nitre. Some idon of the 
incessant nature of the hostile lire may he gleaned from the 
fact that, on tho 8th of September, two hundred mid eighty 
round-shot, which had lodged there during tho siege, varying 
in size from a 2-1 to a 3-pounder, woie gathered from tho roof 
of tho Brigade Mess-house alone! 

At 10 p.jr. mi tho Kith the pensioner Angad was again sent 
out with a letter rolled up in a quill for General 
Havelock. lie evinced no reluctance. The risk ' 
was great,—certain death if discovered,—lmt the reward prom¬ 
ised him was enormous—not lo-s than live hundred 
pounds a trip. ILu was absent just six days. lie 
returned at 11 i\ji. on the 22nd, bringing with him a 
letter containing the gratifying intelligence) that tho relieving 
force had crossed the Ganges and would arrive in three 
or four days! To guard against that depression 
among his men apt to he engendered by disappointed 
hope, the Brigadier pul on ten days to the time-, and announced 
to the garrison that help from outside would arrive certainly 
within the fortnight. Tho effect was tdecl.no. Tho garrison 
were greatly elated by the news, and on many of tho sick and 
wounded the speedy prospect of a possible change of air and 
security exercised a most beneficial effect. As to Angad—-what¬ 
ever may have been his adventures—he was a made man for life. 


* Souk; idea of the soucitv may ho conceived from the proas realised at 
auction and at private sales. On tlio 10th a bottle of luandv realised at 
tnielion £1 14s.; on the 12fh, £2 were given for a small chicken; £1 12s. Inr s 
a bottle, of Gnra.(;on, whilst the same price was offered for two pounds of sugar. 
A new flannel shirt fetched £1, whilst five old ones realised £11 4s. On the 
10th tho price of a bottle of brandy had risen to £2. 

f The post was, however, still nobly held, and preparations made fur sonio 
kind of defence out of the dean’s.— JJiaru of u Staff' Offioui. 
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'■ Live or din," lie ext I,limed, “ [ L.'ive made the Iri]> three times 
in .safety; I’ll go no more, hut, come life or death i’ll remain 
with you.” |' 

On the 20rd—the day following Angad’s return—a smuit 
cannonade was heard in the direction of Tvauhpur : 
h some even fancied they hoard musketry fire. A 
,.i ih.m'lio - consider ihlu movement of troops ivas also observed. 
li'.'fiKW ^ lr cit .V> ^ l<) '‘hjeot was not apparent. A 

similar sound of distant firing and a similar move¬ 
ment of troops in the city was noticed likewise on tho 2-ttli. 
The night that followed was very unquiet, two alarms keeping 
the whole ganison under arms. The sounds that reached them 
indicated the prevalence of groat disturbance within the city. 
It subsequently transpired that tho rebels, aware of tho near 
approach of the relieving force, were determined to use all 
possible means to prevent communication between that force 
and the garrison. Early tho following morning distant firing 
was hom'd. At 10 o’clock a messenger arrived bringing an old 
letter from General Outrani dated the 16th. The messenger 
could only add of his own knowledge that the relieving force 
had reached tho outskirts of tho city. The anxiety of (ho 
ganihon was now intense. It was not lessened by the gradual 
cessation of the file about an hour later (11 a.m.). The 
sounds of disturbance in tho city still, however, continued. At 
noon the sound of musketry and of camion close at hand 
gladdened (heir ears, whilst the smoko fioiu the discharge of 
the latter showed that their friends were within the limits of 
^ Lakhnao. The excitement now almost passed iho 
puiirm-nt power of endurance. But, it had to ho home. For 
umion 1111 ^ KMlr a,l< l a hal f it was evident that a fierce 
struggle was going on. But then it became evident 
that tho European had asserted his superiority. At 1 60 p..\t. 
many of the people of the city commenced leaving with bundles 
of clothes on their heads and took the direction of the can¬ 
tonments across the different bridges. At 2 p.m. armed men 
and Sipahis began to follow them, accompanied by large bodies 
of Irregular Cavalry. Whilst l.lio disturbances within tho 
n o5 fry had been progressing, a blockading party of the enemy’s 
troops had continued to keep a, heavy lire on our defences. 


p\cil( ui<*nt 
ol the 
ganibuii. 


* Anra«l liad made I'nur tiips; but the thicc last uf these only hud hum 
i ndei taken by eider of llrigiuliui Iii"lis. 
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They continued it, now that their comrades were retreating, 
more vigorously than ever. But the garrison, leaving them to 
do their worst, brought every gun and mortar to 
bear on the foe whom they beheld fleeing towards Ktpwof tu« 
the cantonment. They were able to do this with defeat 8 
the more effect as the bridge of boats had been 
carried away, and many of the enemy’s cavalry had to swim 
the Gurnti. The cannonade on these men lasted an hour and 
a half, a proof that their numbers, must have been considerable. 

The scene that followed cannot ho hotter tohl than in the 
words of one to whose diary I am so largely indebted. “ At 
4 p.M." writes Captain Wilson in his journal, “ repot t was made 
that some officers dressed in shooting coats and ^ 
solah hats, a regiment of Europeans in blue l0,cie . 
pantaloons and shirts and a bullock battery were seen near 
Mr. Martin’s house and the Moll Mahal]. At f> r.it. volleys of 
musketry, rapidly growing louder, were heard in the city. But 
soon the firing of a Miniu ball over our beads gave notice of the 
still nearer approach of our friends, of whom as yet little or 
nothing had been seen, though the enemy had been seen firing 
heavily on them from many of the roofs of tho houses. Five 
minutes later, and our troops were seen lighting their way 
through one of the principal streets; and, though men fell at 
almost every step, yet nothing could withstand the headlong 
gallantry of our reinforcements. Once fairly seen, all our 
doubts and fears regarding them wore ended: and then the 
garrison’s long pent-up feelings of anxiety and suspense hurst 
forth in a succession of deafening cheers. From every pit, 
trench, and battery—from behind the sandbags piled on 
shattered houses—from every post still held by a few gallant 
spirits, rose cheer on cheer. Even from the hospital many of 
the wounded crawled forth to join in that glad shout of wel¬ 
come to those who had so bravely come to our assistance. It 
was a moment never to ho forgotten. 

“>3oon,” continues the journal, ‘"soon all the rear-guard and 
heavy guns were inside our potation; and then ensued a scene 
which bailies description. For eighty-seven days the Lalchnao 
garrison had lived in utter ignorance of sill that had taken- 
place outside. Wives who had long mourned their ^ 

husbands as dead were again restored to them, 10 nlcetra|5 ' 


* '17te Defence of Lueknaw ,—« Diary hj a Staff Officer, 
VOL. III. 
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Others, fondly looking forward to glad meetings with those 
near and dear to them, now for the lirst time learned that they 
rvero alone. On all sides eager inquiries for relations and 
friends were made. Alas! in too many instances the answer 
was a painful one.'’ 

lint relief had come. Communication with the outer world 
had heen opened. Tiy whom had this gallant dash 
u.is it tciief through the beleaguering force been accomplished 
n!(nt" ll ,n0 " This is a question which I shall answer fully in the 
next chapter. In this place I will only add that, 
when the delirium of joy at the sight of old friends, and < f 
receiving intelligence from outside had given phice to sober 
considerations, it was recognised that the garrison hail not been 
relieved, hut reinforced; that the losses sustained by the in¬ 
coming force had heen so great that, combined with the 
garrison, they still could not thoroughly master the enemy. 
In some respects, oven, the position of the garrison had heen 
rendered worse. There were more months to feed, and (here 
was no increase of food to supply them; more accommodation 
to ho provided, only to ho obtained by extending the position ; 
and withal the uncertainty as to the period when it would he 
possible for the Government to equip another force sufficiently 
large to attempt a real relief. 

ih.it with the arrival of that force concludes the episode of 
the first siege of the Lakhnao llesidoucy. If in the 
summary. com - se 0 f ]n y narrative of that unsurpassed trial of 
courage and endurance I have not more markedly referred to 
individuals by name, it is because, where all fought so nobly, 
where all showed such a devotion without stint and a valour 
that was dauntless, I have, thought it becoming to accept the 
judgment—tlio keen and decisive judgment—of tho man who 
was in all respects the best qualified to form an opinion. In 
his admirable report to tho Government of India*" Brigadier 
inglis has specially mentioned those to whom he 
Honour to considered himself most indebted. In that report 
is duo. u ” tmr the members of the stall'; the commandants of 
outposts ; the officers of tho artillery, of the 32nd, 
of the 84th, and of the native regiments ; the gentlemen of tho 
Civil Service, covenanted and uneovenanted; of the medical 
Service, and those unconnected with the Government, are 


* Vide Appendix 13. 
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specially mentioned. Omitting necessarily the names of the 
class regarding which Sir William Napier wrote: “no lionouis 
awaited his daring, no despatch gave ids name to tlie applauses 
of his countrymen”—the private soldier—.ill, who in the 
opinion of Brigadier Jnglis deserved special mention, have heeu 
mentioned. But there is one. exception—an important though 
necessaiy exception. Brigadier Inglis. could say nothing re¬ 
garding the conduct of Biigadior Inglis. I may lie allowed to 
supply the omission. 

To command a small party defending a weak iutrenchmeiit 
against an overwhelming force, certain sterling 
qualities are necessary. A man need not bo a fj,',!f™ iier 
strategist or a tactician. Hat, whilst confident in 
bearing, unyielding in temper, he must be bold, determined, 
and lesoluto in action. He must likewise possess the valuable 
quality thcs existence of which displays itself in the capacity to 
weigh correctly the professional opinions of the officers about 
him. Now, by the testimony of all with whom I have conversed 
on the subject, Brigadier Inglis fulfilled all these conditions. 
Ilis daring obstinacy in resisting, his confident mien, his cool 
courage, gained him the respect and affection of officers and 
men. What lie might have accomplished in the field I cannot 
say. But it may with confidence bo affirmed that for the 
actual duties devolving upon him—for the defence of a weak 
post with a small force—few men were better qualified than 
Brigadier Inglis, and certainly no one more merited than he 
the honours and promotion by t.lio bestowal of which a grate¬ 
ful country showed its sense of the eminent service he had 
rendered. 

But it is impossible to allude to the qualities of Brigadier 
Inglis without paying a special tribute to the man 
who was his right hand—a man to whose untiring 
watchfulness, great decision, and unceasing exertions, 
the prolonged and successful defence of the Ifo-udeney was in 
no small measure attributable. This is not my opinion only'. 
It was the opinion of Brigadier Inglis; it is the opinion of 
every man of the garrison with whom I have spoken. I 
allude to Captain Thomas Tourness Wilson, of the Bengal 
Staff Corps. 

Captain Wilson had been nineteen years in the army when 
tho mutiny broke out. He had no interest, and was still but 
a regimental captain when Sir Ilcnrv Lawrence came to 

Y 2 
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Laklinno. On lit-ins; nominated brigadier-general, Sir Henry 
was naturally anxious loliavr as Lis assistant adjutant-general 
a perfectly competent officer. He selected Captain Wilson, 
unknown to him Before, But whom lie had specially marked 
from the time of his first comersation with him. Brought at 
once into confidential relationship with Sir Henry, Wilson 
speedily gained his admiration and esteem. Iiis activity, his 
lundcnco, his coo] dating, his stern and indexible untrue, the 
determination with which he eairied out oiders, marked hhu as 
tlm man lor tho occasion. And when, after Sir Henry’s death, 
Wilson served under Inglis in the same capacity, lie won his 
confidence by tho display of the same qualities which had 
gained for him tho esteem of his predecessor. 

It is impossible, indeed, to over-estimate the “splendid eon- 
duet” of this officer during tho long siege. Brigadier Inglis, 
from whom I have taken this expression, wrote of him at the 
time that, ho “ was over to he found where shot were (lying 
thickest”; and lie boro emphatic testimony alike to “ins un¬ 
tiring physical endurance and bravery,” and to “his ever 
ready and pertinent counsel and advice in moments of difficulty 
and danger.” Every night throughout the siege lm visited the 
several posts, ready with advice, with assistance, with encour¬ 
agement. His determined nature, his prompt decision, wore 
invaluable to all, from tho Brigadier to the meanest, private. 
Nor will it he possible to speak of the gallant defence of tho 
beleaguered Ilesidency without associating it, in tho mind with 
tho name of Thomas Fourness Wilson. < 

Brigadier Inglis was fortunate in his Engineers. Captain 
Fulton, who, to the grief and dismay of every one 
Fulton! hi the garrison, was killed on the 1 -1th of September, 
was a man unsurpassed in his profession, supremely 
daring, and ever courting danger. No one than he more 
fertile in resource, more ready, more eager. Ho was peculiarly 

* It *s with Hie deepest regret that I have to add that this gallant 11 Hits'r 
no longer tire.-, to serve his nmnliy. Appoint'd a O'lmparioi! of tiro hath, 
and, biter, Aide-de-camp to the Queen, ho tilled, alter tho aiegu of Lukhnao 
many important staff offices in India; and in 1880 he was selected by Lord 
Hartinolon for the lush pod of IWdilary Member of the Cover noi-Gcnei ill’s 
Council iu India. In the dimes of that office his strong common sense, his 
resolute will, ilia appreciation of what waa lialit, enabled him to render 
invaluable service to the Government. Hi: laid laid down the office altera 
live years’ tenure, when, engaged in a shooting party in the Turn'd, he was 
attacked by fever and died. 
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liiippv in tlio devices ho adopted to foil the cunning of the 
enemy. A short experience had convinced him that when he 
liarl detected the enemy mining, the wisest plan was to meet 
him with a countermine. Often would lie, pistol in hand, 
descend into the huirow which formed his countermine, and 
wait listening to the progress of the hostile pickaxe on the same 
level. The enemy hearing no sound would continue to work 
confidently. Suddenly the ground would give, way to the pick. 

A lantern would bo shown behind the leading man. Instantly 
h'ulton's pistol would lay that man low. Tho otheis, unable to 
pass him, would turn and run. Before they could come buck 
the mine would ho filled and exploded. His death, occurring' 
hut ileven days before the i«licf, was most acutely felt and 
lamented by all. It even caused a feeling akin to dismay. 

Amongst others who arc gone a tribute must be paid heze to 
Liontinant Juntos, the Commissariat officer. It 
would ho difficult, indeed, to add a word to tho 
glowing enloginm of Brigadier Inglis. “ it is not 
too much to say that the garrison owe their lives to the exer¬ 
tions and firmness of this officer.” Wounded as ho was at 
Chinhat by a hall in the knee, causing him intense suffering, 
he refused to ho placed on the sick list, and never ceased to pay 
the strictest attention to his onerous duties. His determination 
and his courage were alike conspicuous. Ilia peculiar tempera 
ment fitted him exactly for the position ho hold. Lieutenant 
James lived to justify to the full the high opinion entertained 
of him by all his comrades. He met his death in the prime of 
life when pigsticking in Bengal. As a tribute—though a feeble 
tribute—tu his daring nature and manly equalities, ho was buried 
iu the scarlet hunting coat which ho wore when he met his 
fatal accident. 

I have spoken of Mr. Couper. This gentleman deserves 
more than a passing mention. A civilian, ho was 
ever ready to descend into the mine, to visit tho ^ Co ' :p ' r ' 
posts, to assist in interring the dead animals, to dig 
trenches, to carry stores, and to fight. He was ever cheery and 
buoyant. His subsequent career has not, belied tho early pro¬ 
mise. At a later period he was nominated, as Sir George^ 
Couper, Lieutenant-Governor of tho Horth-West Provinces. 

These men were types of their class in devotion to duty and 
to their country. There were many others. Prominent 
'amongst those who fell during the siege, nobly fighting, 
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or who died of wounds, or from other causes, wero IJadcliffe 
of tho 9fh Cavalry, during, londy-witiod, lull of 
deu] llMmllrc,i 'mercy; Francis of the 13th Native Infantry, “ a 
lawvo, odikI officer, respected, by all, and in whom 
Sir II. Lawrence had much, confidence; ” Anderson, the Chief 
Engineer, to whose aide counsel Brigadier Inglis felt deeply 
indebted; Simons, of tho Artillery, distinguished at Chiuhat,; 
Case, of tho 02nd, who fell when gallantly loading on his men 
at, that battle ; Shepherd and Arthur, of tho 7 th Cavalry, killed 
at their posts; Hughes of tho 57th Native Infantry; Mansfield 
and McCabe, of tiro 32nd—all three foremost in danger: Lucas, 
a gentleman volunteer, and Boysouof tire mreovenanted service, 
both conspicuous for their coolness and courage. Those wore 
among the honoured dead. To mention with them the sur¬ 
vivors wlro rivalled them, men of whom h. P. Anderson, whose 
splendid daring has been told in a preceding page, Master, 
Langmnre, and Aitkcn \\ oro the types, it would be necessary to 
recount the story of tho siege in every minute detail. 

It is difficult to praise too highly the fidelity and gallantry 
of the remnants of the loth, the •18th, and the 71st 
Native, Infantry, and the daring and bravery of 
their officers. Of tlroso regiments tho 13th counted 
the greatest number of loyal men. They were chiefly posted 
at tho Baillie Guard. This position was described by Bri¬ 
gadier Inglis as “perhaps the most important in the whole line 
of defences.” Here, led by the most gallant of men, Lieutenant 
Aitken, they rendered the most splendid service. “ They wore 
exposed,” reported Brigadier Inglis, “to a most galling lire of 
round-sliot and musketry, which materially decreased their 
numbers. They wero so near the enemy that conversation 
could bo carried on between them; and every effort, persuasion, 
promise, and threat, was alternately resorted to, in vain, to 
seduce thorn from their allegiance to the handful of Europeans, 
who, in all probability, would have been sacrificed by their 
desertion.” They vied with their European comrades in tho 
work of the trenches, in tho ardour of their courage, in their 
resolution to defend to the last the spot of ground assigned to 
- them. True it is that they were lc-d by their own officers, and 
it would be impossible to overpraise men such as Gormon, Ait¬ 
ken, and Lougbnan, of that regiment. But tho Si paid s did 
more than fight. They risked even their caste for tho English. 
On one occasion, when it had become necessary to dig nevv in- 
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tiencliments, and (n erect a new battery oil tire spot where 
Sipahis had been previously buried, the highest Brahmans of 
tire 13tk responding to the call of the gallant Aitken, them¬ 
selves handled the putiid corpses to throw them into tho outer- 
ditch. 

A few words must here he devoted to the native pensioners 
who replied to the call of Sir Henry L avrorico. I 
have stated in a previous page that about a hurt- ^mers"' 
dred and eighty of these men were enrolled. It is 
difficult to wiite in loo high terms of ilic ounduct of these men. 
M(>'t of them were old, the vision of some was impaired. Yet 
they here themselves most bravely. Unable to work much, 
they yet inarmed the loopholes, and the least capable amongst 
them were ever ready to load and pass to their countrymen tire 
spare muskets always at hand. .Notwithstanding Hie facts that 
throughout, the siege these men received no tidings from their 
family or their relations; that they wore on reduced rations 
and entirely depiived of the condiments so highly pi ized by a 
native of India in lus advanced years; not a single incident of 
desertion occurred amongst these men. Some died, many were 
killed, yet no one heard a grumble from the survivors. They 
continued to tho last to alm-o the rebels, and to declare that, 
as they had for so many years oaten the salt of ilm State, tho 
Slate had a right to their lives. 

Impel fed as is this story of this first siege, it would he still 
moro so were it to contain no reference to those 
who, despite their own sufferings and tlioir own Thela,1 " :s ' 
privations, used every effort to assuage the sufferings and the 
privations of others. “ Many,” wrote Brigadier Ingles, referring 
to the ladies, “among whom may he mentioned the honoured 
names of Birch, of Poleliampton, of Barber, and of Gall, kavu, 
after the example of Miss Kightinjialo, constituted themselves 
the tender anti solicitous nurses of the wounded and dyng sol¬ 
diers in ihe. hospital.” The word “many” might bo held to 
include all whoso attention was not absorbed by their own 
children, or who were not held down by sickness and ill-health. 
They wore exposed to a danger of no ordinary kind, to priva¬ 
tions almost unparalleled. When the siege began the numhey 
of ladies amounted to sixty-eight, and of children sixty-six. Of 
tbo former seven, of tho latter twenty-three succumbed to the 
want of suitable food, to the lire of ihe enemy, or to priva¬ 
tions. It has raiely happened that ladies have been placed in 
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a position so trying—never 1 liat they have displayed qualities 
more worthy ot respoetlul homage. 

One word rogai ding the losses sustained by the defenders. I 
have already stated that at the beginning of the 
buLuiduT siege the strength of the garrison amounted to nine 
hundred and twenty-seven Europeans, and seven 
hundred and sixty-five natives. Of the Europeans, one hun¬ 
dred and forty were killed or died of their wounds; ono 
hundred arid ninety were wounded ; this does not include sixteen 
non-military men killed and fourteen wounded. Of tlionatives, 
seventy-two were killed and one hundred and thivty-ouo were 
wounded. There wero deaths from other causes, and a lew of 
the natives deserted. This is certain, that on the 2 a tlx of Bop- 
tomher the number of the European defenders, including sick 
and wounded, bad been reduced to fivo hundred and seventy- 
seven; that of the natives to four hundred and two. In eighty- 
seven days the garrison had thus Leen reduced, in various ways, 
by three-eighths. 

But they are now in the first delirium of the long-expected 
relief. They aio welcoming’ with enthusiastic delight Out,ram, 
Havelock, and thoir gallant following. It remains for me now 
to relate how it was that Outram and Havelock accomplished 
the great feat of arms with which their names will for over ho 
associated. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SKILL, HAVEIOCK, AND OUrEA.IL 

I! n ioameti-Gcxlral Is kill, pressed by the Commander of the 
Forces, Sir Pill rick Grant, to hasten to Kaulipiir to join General 
Have luck as soon as possible, in order that he might ho on the 
spot to take command of the force should Havelock from any 
cause become unlit for the duty, left Allahabad on 
the tilth of July, and, proceeding with all possible 11 i ll5, 
expedition, j cached Kunhpur on the 20th, On his tray he had 
received a note from General Havelock telling - j; ri( ,. lfl i Cr .[}p 11E , ril i 
him that lie was anxiously awaiting his arrival, Nun urines at 
as, immediately on that, occurring, he intended “ to K “ nllI ' ur- 
strike a blow Unit will rebound through India.’’ Neill, as I 
have said, arrived on the 20th. 1 lo dined that 

evening with Havelock, and was informed that he Ju,y!0 ‘ 
intended to begin the passage of the Ganges on Sfinu'mira'to™ 08 
the morrow, leaving Neill in command at Kauhpur m-'ati to wiicvo 
with about two hundred men, the majority of whom 
were sick and wounded. In this arrangement, Neill, anxious 
that. Havolock should take with him every available man, 
entirely concurred. 

Before deciding on making a desperate effort to relievo 
Lakhnao, General Havelock had traced out a posi- H 
tion resting on the river, which it would bn easy portion Imti® 
for a small force to hold against very superior Kj ' ,h l u UiMe. 
numbers. The work was being intrenched and some guns were 
being mounted there at the time of Neill’s arrival. He was to 
complete and to hold it. 

The morning of the 21st set in rainy—the heavy rain of the 
Indian monsoon—but the pi eparations had boon Jn , 
made the evening before, and, in the presence of Hiveiakaossu 
Havelock’s determination to push on, nothing ‘ntoOmiu. 
would have stayed them. That day the artillery and a por- 
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tion of flic "8th Highlanders passed over lo the oppnsile bank. 
To cross the (Janies in the height of the rainy season is no 
easy matter. The breadLh of the swollen river, the rapidity of 
tin* current, alone present formidable obstacles. Fortunately, 
the General bad at his disposal a small steamer. To this 
steamer he caused to bo attached five or six of the boats peculiar 
to the country, and these she towed across—with difficulty; 
for it was all she could do to hold her own againsL the eur- 
r ent. 

It will easily be understood that, under the circumstances 
stated, and although tlie force destined for the 
nmita ""tuTimr expedition numbered little more than fifteen hun¬ 
dred men, and although they took with them no 
tents of any kind, the operation, should be tedious. It occupied 
just four days. Ou the afternoon of the 24th, General Havelock 
crossed likewise, and marched the force about five miles on tlio 
Lakhnao road, halting for the night at the little village of 
Mangalwar. 

The force which was now starting on an expedition, which, 
however desperate it was, seemed at the time to 
present, under so daring a leader us Havelock, 
some chance of success, consisted of artillery—ten 
guns, imperfectly equipped and imperfectly maimed; of in¬ 
fantry—the remnants of the G4tk, the 81th, the 78th, the 
Madras Fusiliers, and of Brasyer’s Sikhs ; and, of cavalry, some 
sixty volunteer horse. Small as were their numbers, they were 
animated by the best spirit, and bad unbounded confidence in 
their General. 


On the night of the 24th of July this force bivouacked at 
Mangalwtir. It remained halted at that village 
His first i>hmmc f our days, to enable the General to complete his 
dispositions lor earriago and supplies. On tlio 
2Stk theso had been completed so far as, in the disorganized 
state of the country, it was possible to complete 
July 29. them. At 5 o’clock on the morning of the 29t,h 
the force began its onward movement. Alter marching 
three miles the advanced pickets of the enemy 
' atoance. deCI<iPd 'vere discerned. These fell back as our men still 
pressed on, and disclosed the enemy occupying a 
very strong position. Their main force rested on the town of 
Uiulo, a straggling place, extending about threo-quarters of a 
mile, and which the heavy rains and the nature of the soil 
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rcnderoil it impossible to turn. In advance of this town, and 
between it and the British force, was a succes¬ 
sion of walled enclosures, filled with skirmishers. 

These enclosuies joined themselves on to a village 

united with Undo by a unnow passage, and all the houses in 

which were loop-holed and occupied. The narrow 

passage referred to was also commanded by loop- of thp 

holed houses on either side of it, whilst the enemy 

had plan d their balfejios so ns to pour a concentrated fire on 

troops advancing against the town. 

It was impossible to turn such a position; it was murderous 
work to attack it in front. But if he was to get ........ 

on at all Havelock had no option, '['he simple to'iinackiwa"' 
motto of “move straight forward,” embodying a frunt ' 
principle which has never failed when tried by British troops 
against Asiatics, must be adopted. After a steady reconnais¬ 
sance, then, Havelock gave his orders. Covering his main body 
with skirmishers, armed with the Enfield rifle, ho opened a 
heavy lire from them and from his guns on the more advanced 
positions of the enemy. This lire drove them from those posi¬ 
tions and forced them to take refuge in the loop-holed houses. 
At these Havelock then sent the 78th Highlanders and the 
Madras Fusiliers. Gallantly did they advance. 

But to dislodge an enemy from loop-holed houses, 3 rat ™™’ 63 - 
singly, ono alter another, is deadly work. 8o our men found 
it. Havelock, therefore, ordered up the (54tli. Their advance 
decided the day. The enemy were either bayoneted in the 
houses or sought refuge in flight. 

But the 1 own of Undo was still in the enemy’s possession, 
and, what was of more consequence, fresh troops 
wore observed hastening down the Lakhnao road i>e SuEa.""' 10 
in its direction. Havelock at once made prepara¬ 
tions to meet them. Drawing off his force on to a spot of dry 
ground between the village and the town, he placed his guns 
in a position to command the high road, by which alone lie 
could be attacked, and waited for the movement of the enemy 
further to develop itself. In a short time it was manifest he 
would bo attacked. The lebels were marching in dense masses 
upon him. Havelock’s joy was great, lie felt that he had 
them. Restraining Ills impatience till they were well within 
distance, ho suddenly opened upon thorn from both arms a 
withering fire. It stopped them. They attempted to deploy. 
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But, on either «ido of them were swamps and m.-m>lics. Gonre- 
cjucntly, their lunacy and their guns stuck fast, 
mum™ 1 " 1 their infantiy floundered. Jill this fiino they 
were exposed to a continuous firo. Being- what 
they were, they did not then make (lie one movement, a straight 
lush, which might have saved them. Meanwhile, some of onr 
men, wailing in the nnuslics, made their presence perceptible 
on either flank. That was f he final blow. The rebels gave way, 
and fled precipitately, leaving in our possession fifteen guns. 

In one of his lottery written during his advance on Kanhpiir, 
it-determines to ^ think it was just alter the battle which gave 
iniiuwup tire' him that place, Havelock remarked that, viewing 
l ’ lo ' v - Ilia position, he suddenly recollected “ old Fredu- 

lick at Lonlhen,” and acted accordingly. Probably no man 
bad moro completely studied the campaigns of that, great master 
in the art of war, as well as those of his immediate successor 
in the roll of Fame, If ho had learned from Frederick the 
mode in which to turn to his own advantage a false position 
occupied by himself, ho over adhered strictly to the Napoleonic 
maxim of promptly following np a victory. Lie could not at, 
Unao put into execution this maxim in the manner which 
would have gladdened bis heart—for to carry it out otlieiontly 
a general has need of cavalry, and lfavelock had hut sixty 
sabres. But he could and he did work it in the only way open 
to him. Notwithstanding that ho and his men were under tho 
terrible July sun of India, bo determined to push on after the 
' , enemy as soon as his men should have satisfied 

their fowi'” en the cravings of exhausted nature, lie ordered, 

then, a halt; and while the cooks prepared tho 
food, and the doctors attended tho wounded, ho caused to bo 
disabled the fifteen guns he had captuied, for want of cattle to 


take them with him 1 

At the end of throe hours tho men again fell in, and pushed 
forwards—always towards lalchuao. They had 
tuiviSdi” marched six miles, when suddenly they came in 
sight of a walled town, situated in the open, and 
intersected by the road which they must traverse. This was 
*1110 town of Tlashiral/ganj. It looked -very formidable. In 
„ .. „ „ front of it was a largo pond or tank, swollen by 

in furei-ot the surrounding inundation to tho form ol a river. 

itoMintganj. On the Lukhnao side of it was another pond or lake, 
traversed by a narrow causeway. It possessed besides a wet ditch, 
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and its main gate-was defended by an earthwork and four gun- - , 
and flanked on Loth aides by loop-lioled turrets. Havelock 
iiitltoci his men, while lie rode to reconnoitre. The scheme 
that his brain then conceived was very daring. It had, too, 
this great merit that, if successful in every detail, the enemy 
would lie destroyed, lie conceived in a word the. idea of amus¬ 
ing the reliefs with a cannonade, whilst he should send the 04th 
to cut them off from the causeway. When he 
should consider that movement sufficiently pin- aitlt'kiilgm'' 1111 ’" 
nounced, he would storm tho town with the 78th t""'. a> 
and the Madras Fusiliers, and catch the enemy uut fm 0 • 
between two tires. He succeeded in all, except in the most 
decisive, of his combinations. He poured a tremendous fire on 
tho town, whiht the G4th made a flank movement to his right; 
(hen, when he deemed the moment to have arrived, he sent on 
his remaining infantry at the main gate. Uut— 

one of the chains in his scheme had snapped, F..ree- thoiw-uum, 
Tho (i4th had not reached tho causeway—and the 
main body of tho enemy escaped across it. 

Still the loss of the rula'ls that day had been severe. It was 
computed that not less than four hundred of them 
had been killed or wounded. On the Iiiitish side lie-nit/>n!i? 
eighty-eight had been placed hors da combat —but djy s 
two battles had been gained ! 

Uut, the thoughts of the General that night wore not consol¬ 
ing. It was not alone, or even mainly, that his 
losses in the fight had been heavy. Sickness also SSorerttueoi. 
had done iss work. On tho morrow of tho two mwosnuuniiu 
battles be could not, deducting the necessary lu 
guards, place in line mom than eight hundred and fifty infantry. 
He know that in front of him were places to be traversed or 
stormed, the means of defence of which exceeded those of the 
places he had already conquered, Then, too, he had no means 
of currying his sick. He could not leave them, 
lie could not spare a sufficient force to guard July30 ' 
them. But perhaps his strongest difficulty lay in the fact that 
every step forwards would take him further from his base, and 
he liad information that that base was threatened. Nan a Sahib? 
in fact, lied no sooner heard of the onward move of tho British, 
than he sent a considerable body of cavalry across the river to 
cut off their communications with Kanhpur, 

Such arguments as these were sufficient to make even Have- 
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look hesitate. But with them camo the other consideration,— 
the possibility, notwithstanding all those obstacles, of success, 
But ho could not help putting to himself this pertinent qucs- 
r . , tion:—What sort of success would it bo? If, 

oi ti„jo. on the morrow ol Ins first march ho could bring 

consiiiurationa. on ly eight hundred and fifty infantry into lino, 
how many would ho he able to muster oil the morrow of the 
fourth? This question was answered by tlm General’s own 
Quartermaster-General in a telegram sent to the Communder-in- 
(Jhief. “We could not hope to reach Lakhnao,” telegraphed 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fraser Tytlor, on the 31st, “ with six 
hundred effective Europeans; we had then to pass the canal, 
and force one and a half mile of streets ”—and this in face of 


some thousands of trained and disciplined soldiers, and an armed 
and countless rabble! 


I do not think the soldier lives who would fail to justify the 
resolution at which Havelock arrived the following morning, 
Ti.woiodcf.iin to hdl hack on Mangalwdr, and to ask for ro¬ 
ll irkou inforcements. From Mail gal war it would lie 

Un,u ' possible to send the sick and wounded to 

Kiinhpiir without permanently weakening- liis force. He 
effected this movement the following day without haste, and in 
the most perfect order. He did not march before 2 r.M., and 
then retired only to Undo. The following morning (31st) lie 
fell back on Mangalwdr. Thence he despatched his sick and 
wounded into Kauhpur, and a letter to General Neill,\ stating 
that he had been forced to tall hack, and that to enable him to 
reach Lakhnao it was necessary that he should receive a rein¬ 
forcement of a_ thousand men and another battery of guns. 

Noill received this letter the same day. lie had assumed 
w ... .... . . command at ICdnhpur on the 2-ith, and in a few 
' jui PU " hours the troops there had felt the effect of his 
vigorous and decided character. Neil] was a very 
remarkable man. By the “law of desert’? lie stands in the 
very front rank of those to whom the Indian mutiny gave an 
opportunity of distinction. It would he difficult to put any one 
above him. Not only did he succeed in everything he under- 
c look, hut he succeeded when the cases were all but desperate. 

lie succeeded because he daredbecause he threw 
S-GsMiaiSS." int '° Ml he attempted- the energy of one of the 
most determined characters ever bestowed on man. 
8uch a man could not fail, and live. His whole soul was in 
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Lis profession, lie had made his regiment, the Madras Fusiliers, 
equal to any regiment in the world. At Calcutta, he had 
inaugurated, Ly hi-. dealings with the railway officials, the 
principle of prompt obedience to military requirements. xVt 
Ikuuuas he had, by his -vigour and decision, crushed an out¬ 
break, which, hud it, been successful, would have raised all the 
country to the north-west and to within a hundred miles of the 
capital, - The same qualities displayed at Allahabad had saved 
that, important fortress. In the moment of success, when men 
had begun to stake all their hopes on his advance to Kunhpur, 
he was suddenly superseded by Havelock. And now, second 
to that general, he was at Kanhpur commanding- there a few 
invalids, with the commission to finish the fortified work on 
the river, to erect teles de pont —so that on the subsiding of 
the waters a bridge of boats might he established—and to send 
on to his senior officer all the reinforcements in mon and 
material he might receive. 

Neill, I have said, assumed command on the 24th of July. 
Ho had been but ill-satisfied with the stato of 
affairs, as he found them, at Kanhpur. The* luca- m vigumusiurtion. 
tion of the troops appeared to him faulty; the 
camp pitched without method or arrangement; no effectual 
steps taken to put a stop to the plundering in the city—a 
plundering carried on by our European and Sikh soldiers.’* 
lint on the 24th he was master, and could remedy these evils, 
llis first act on the 25th was to appoint a super¬ 
intendent of police; to re-establish authority and u i 
order in the city and bazaars; to put a stop to plundering. 
He announced his assumption of command, and notified the 
carrying out of the measures above stated in a telegram tlio 
same day to the Commander of the Forces, Sir Patrick Grant. 
The spirit of the man showed itself in the last sentence of this 
telegram:—All well hero. 1 will hold my own. against any 
odds.” / 

Tie was' a bold man who would thus write under existing 
circumstances. Not only was Neill aware that 
Nana Sahib, distant from him but twenty-four ° 16 

miles, was threatening to cross the river and to 
attack him, hut he had received information that the mutinous 
42nd Native Infantry were within eight miles of the station, 


* Private Journal of SrigadUr-Gmeml Neill, unpuhlisliely' 
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and that other naLive regiments wero gradually collecting on 
the right hank of the Janmah with the avowed intention of 
, making a dash on Kanlipur. But Neill was not disturbed. 
“ If the 42nd are within reach,” he recorded in his journal on 
the 30tli, “1 will deal them a blow that will astound them.” 
With the levies of Nana Sahib he did deal. Oil the 31st ho 
s „,i, oi it an despatched a party of fifty Fusiliers and twontj- 

iuiin Ormj.m to live Sikhs, with two 6-pouudors and a fi^-inch 
i-lp.ir the rivet, mortar, manned by six gunners, under the com¬ 
mand of his aide-de-camp, Captain John Gordon, of tho 0th 
Eeginmnt N.I., in tho stouner to Juju mao,'' to seize the boats 
in which it was reported Nana Sahib intended to cross the 
river. The party destroyed several boats, carried olf six or 
eight, and returned to Kanlipur the next day. 

Neill meanwhile had Leon, receiving small reinforcements. 
He was daily expecting half a battery (Olpherts’s), with which 
to reinforce Havelock; hut unfortunately there was a deficiency 
of gunpowder—and no gunpowder could he expected for a 
Jul week. Under these circumstances, and in view of 

Considoi.itiniiB tho ono fact, that on the 30th he received from 
v ladi mtiueuccu General Wilson, commanding before JDohli, a letter 
intimating that it might be necessary for him to 
retire on Karn&l, and of tho other, that his own position was 
threatened lroni the west, it became more than ever necossaty 
to show a bold front, and even, whenever feasible, to strike 
a blow. The one thing necessary for the success of Neill’s 
views in this respect was that Havelock should continue to 
move successfully on to Lakhnao. 

This being the case, and tho character of tho man being con¬ 
sidered, some idea may be conceived of the fury 
himri>gard™viu) which seized him when ha received, on the night 
dismay ilia n tiro- 0 f tho 3lst, a letter from General Havelock, in- 
oa'umL nmuai foiming him of his retrograde movement, and that 
he could not advance until ho should recei% r o a 
reinforcement of a thousand European infantry and another 
battery of guns. A second letter merely asked fur all tho 
infantry that could he spared and half a battery. With the 
°domand for guns came, too, the information that of the fifteen 
pieces taken from the enemy every one had been destroyed. 


* Jajauiao is on tho Oudli tide of the Gauges, twenty-two m.les noitk-west 
of Undo. 
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'•Our prestige hero is gone,” records Weill in his journal. The 
letter from General tV ilson was bad enough,—but that was only 
a possibility—it might not happen. But, lliis retirement, the 
death-blow to all his hopes, had actually occurred. Who, he 
asked himself, was to blame for it? He did not. take long to 
answer. He had no love for Havelock, lie had felt deeply the 
slight, as he considered it, that he, the second in command^ had 
not l)eeu invited to assisted, ihe councils of war which had been 
held; that, although asked to communicate unreservedly with 
Havelock, he had been told to address his Adjutant-General. 
These things had chafed him. And now this rotreat had come 
to upset all his calculations. Ho could not restrain himself. 
He had been asked to coinmunicato “unreservedly” with Have¬ 
lock through his staff. lie determined to write “ unreservedly ” 
direct. He did so.' 1 Havelock replied in the indignant tono 

* The following is the text of the most salient pari of Weill’s letter:— “T 
late Inst night ipceived yours of C r.nr. yesterday. I deeply iegret you have 
fallen hank oue lout. The die-l ,m our prestige is very I mil indeed. Your 
enuip was not pitched yesterday before all manner of reports were rife in the 
cit.v—Unit you had returned tu get inure guns, having lo-t all you took away 
with you. In fact, the belief amongst all is that you have been defeated 
and forced back. It has been .most unfortunate your tint bringing any guns 
captured from the enemy. . Tiio nalives will not believe that you have 
captured one. The effect of vour retrograde movement will ho very injurious 
to our cause everywhere, and bring down upon ns many who would otherwise 
have held oil', or oven aided with us. The troops at Gwali.ir have marched, 
whether to this or Agra is not yet known. The troops collected at IT.itkg.auh 
will very soon follow. They are now joined by the 12nd NX, wiiiuli have 

passed on. I could not move out and intercept them.You talk of 

advancing as soon as reinforcements reach you, You require a battery and 
a thousand European infantry. As regards flu- battery, half of Olpherta’s 
will be in this morning; tiio other half started yesterday or to-day from 
Allahabad. This will detain you five or six days mure. As for the infantry 
you require they are not to he had, imd if you are to wait for them Laklmao 
will follow the fate of Kanhpur. Agra will bo invested: this place also: 
tire city will be occupied by the enemy. I have no troops to keep them out, 
mill wo will bo starved out. You ought not to remain tv day where you tire. 
IVJit'ji ihe iron guns are sent to yon, also the half-battery, and the company 
of the .Sltli escorting it, you ought tn'ailv.mm again, aul not halt until you 
have rescued, if p usable, the garrison of Lakhnno. Return hero nliarp, for 
• iliere is much to bo done between litis and Agra nndJDqhh." In his reply, 
/ Havelock described this letter as “tho most extraordinary letter lio had evev 
1 perused,” *• There must he an eml,” tie wont on to say, “to these proceedings 
at once. I wrote to you confidentially on the state of affairs. Yon send me 
h ick a letter of i-cuMne of my measures, reproof and advice for the future. I 
do not want and wdl not receive any of thorn from an officer under my com¬ 
mand, lio liis experience wlmt it may. Understand this distinctly, and that a 
VOL, HI. & 
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■which might have been expected. By this time the first hurst 
„ . , , of Neill’s anger was over, and (ho rcioiudor lie 

npimt.nsio sent to Havelocks reply was pronounced by the 

rnS!ni k onu d '' high authority to which it. was referred.—the 
mniic* .in amauh acting Commander-in-Chief, to bo “perfectly un- 
o exceptionable.” The matter was then allowed 
to drop, but tho correspondence had produced 
between the two generals a coolness which, whilst it did not 
interfere with cooperation for the good of the State, could yet 
never he forgotten. 

On tho 3rd of August Havelock was reinforced by Olpherts’s 
lialf-hattery and a company of tho 84th. Hopes 
n-ei'i.-icic receives had been held out to him that tho 5th Fusiliers 
I'einHircoracm, and the OOtli Light Infantry would reach Kanhpiir 
early in August. Had the Govt rumen t of India 
only taken tho piooaution to disarm the native regiments at 
Ihiuapur early in June, this might have been possible. But 
tho fatal trust in men known to bo untrustworthy had kept 
the 5th Fusiliers in Bihar and had stopped tho onward progress 
of the OOtli.'" This culpable weakness made itself felt in 
Laklniao us well as in Bilidr. But tho disappointment only 
roused Havelock to ronowed exertion. On the 
udv.mce'nito'oiidh ^th of August, having then about fourteen hundred 
August 4 . effective men under his command, two heavy guns 
(24-pounders), two 24-pounder howitzer s, anil a 
battery and a half of guns, ho started a second time in the 
direction of the besieged Residency. Having heard that tho 
iip finds n n town of Bashiratganj had been re-occupied in 
<m«my numgiy force, lie bivouacked that night at Undo. Leaving 
Vstlhfratsanj P' ace early the following morning, ho found 

the enemy occupying a position very similar to 
that from which he had. dislodged them on the 2(1 th of July. 
This time ho determined there should he no mistake; that, if 
tho enemy would only wait the completion of liis turning 


consideration of tile obstruction that would raise to tho public service ai thin 
moment alone prevents lim from talcing tho stronger step of placing yon 
pricier an'est. Yon nmv stand warned. Attempt no further dictation. I 
have my own reasons, which I will not, communicate to any one, and I alone 
am responsible for the emu sc which I have pursued.” 

* “So great is the alarm,” wrote a journalist at the time, “that H.jr.’a 
OOtli and 5th Fusiliers hayc been retained, though grievously lccpiired to 
reinforce Kiuihpur.” 
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movement, they should not escape. Havelock thee ordered the 
advance bv the road of the heavy guns, supported liv the 1st 
Madras Fusiliers and the 8frh Foot; whilst the 7Sth High¬ 
landers, the Sikhs, and Maude’s LuUerv should 
turn the village on its left. The heavy guns, 
commanded by Lieutenant. Cruniji of the. Madras 
Arlillery, a very able and gallant ullhvr. speedily dislodged 
the enemy from the outer defences. As tiny retreated our 
infantry advanced. Meanwhile the, turning movement gieatly 
disquieted them. They saw that if carried out if 
would entiap them. Bewildered by the progress ? 1,*,^. !l 0 in 1 
it was making, and much embarrassed by the thing 
in front, of them, they were stricken by panic and fled across 
the causeway. This flight saved them from cor- fi 
tain and entire destruction. The turning-move- ‘ USU3t s ’ IS '' 
merit had not been completed. Still it had progressed so far 
that in their flight across the causeway Ihe rebels eamo under 
the fire of the gums of Maude’s ballory and were 
mown down in numbers. The heavy guns coil- ™EuucT P ' ,, ' l, ° n ' 
turned all this lime their destructive fire, silencing 
tho guns of the enemy and forcing them back. The rebels did 
indeed for some time longer hold villages to the right and left 
of the town, but in the end they were forced out of these. 

Still, though tho enemy was beaten, “the whole transaction,” 
to use the language employed by Lieutenant-Colonel Tytler to 
Sir Patrick Grant, “was most unsatisfactory, only two small 
iron guns, formerly captured by us, and destroyed, in our 
ideas ,* being taken.’’ 

Tho loss of our force had nut been large. Two had been 
killed and twenty-three wounded. The loss of m 

tho rebels was estimated at three hundred. But JuchwcDuoiat 
there were weighty considerations to stay further ffi" 

ftilvancQ. (Jiiolora hart broken out m tho camp. 

This disease and fever had placed seventy-five men on the sick 
list. In tho action at Bashiratganj one-fourth of the gun am¬ 
munition had been expended. Between that town and Lalchnao, 
was a deep river, tho Sai, and three strong places, guarded, it 
was believed, by 30,000 men. The zamindiirs, too, had risen (fa 
every side in 1 todies of five hundred or six h undred, independently 

* These were the guns uuptured on the 29th of .Tidy. General Huveloeli 
reported regarding them that they had been “ dismantled by the Commnmlau 
of" Artillery; so imperfectly, however, that the enemy again lire 1 out of them,’ 

z 2 
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of the regular troops. “ All tlio men killed yesterday, 3 wrote 
riad bp continued Colonel Tytler, “were wunindars.” But even 
to advnntf* hi*. were the force able Lo roacli Laklrnao what could 
ll'w'beei'grc.lny it effect, enfeebled and worn out, against the 
i-cJuci-a myriads who would oppose it, in the streets? On 

the morrow of the tight at Bashiratganj it was impossible to 
parade nine hundred infantry. To what extent would this 
number be reduced in fighting its way to the Residency? 

These were potent r, a,suns against an advance, but there 
were others still stronger. Intelligence) reached 
t, imwu" i' 6ra Havelock on the olh that the men of the Gwiiliar 

lniliienci d him. contin gent had successfully mutinied against, their 
own Maharajah, and were threatening to niovoon Ralph Kalpi 
was a position which would threaten Kanhpur, and menace tlio 
communication with Allahabad. It is true that, had it been 
possible to strike a decisive blow at, Laklrnao, the striking of it 
would have been the best reply to any demonstration on Kalpi. 
Not less true tlmt a defeat involving a heavy loss to the forco in 
an attempt on Laklrnao would precipitate any such demonstra¬ 
tion. The intelligence regarding the Gwaliar force then 
hi ought homo to Havelock for immediate decision Iho question 
of advance or retreat. The advance could scarcely be successful, 
and yet failure in it involved, in Havelock’s opinion, * tlio 
destruction of his force, and with it, possibly a disaster at 
Kiinlipur. Retreat only risked Laklrnao. But did not an 
unsuccessful advance subject Laklrnao to a risk even greater? 

No sensible man will deny that, under the circumstances of 
the case, Havelock exercised a wise judgment in 
Havoiwfc'justiflca. deciding to retire and wait for reinforcements. 

Tic fell hack on Mangalwar. He lay there for 
four days recruiting his men. On the 11th ho purposed to 
recross into Kanhpur. But, learning that tlio 
rebels had established themselves in considerable 
force at Bashiratganj, with advanced parties at 
TJnao, prepared to disturb him while crossing, he 
resolved to anticipate them. Bor the third time, 
then, he advanced along tlio Lakhnao road, pushod the advanced 


Jle falls "bade 
on Manqnlv'fir, but 
A-'nln advances in 
order to cover lua 
p.iMbige of the 
uver. 


• “TUo only three Btuff o(liens of my force whom I ever consult con¬ 
fidentially, but in whom I entirely confide, are unanimously of opinion that 
an advance to loo walls Of Lakhnao involves the loss of this force. In this 
I concur. 1 ’— Brigadier-Gene) a.1 MateloeJc to the Commandcr-in-Chief, Aumiat. 
lcS7. 
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parties of the enemy out of Umio, an4 bivouacked near that 
town lor the night. At dawn the following day, the 12th, he 
set out and found the enemy strongly intrenched 
behind earthworks in a. village in advance of Au s" £t i J - 
Ihisln'ratganj. Covered hy his artillery and skirmishers, Have¬ 
lock advanced in echelon of battalions from his right. Thu 


swampy nature of the ground delayed the advance of the heavy 
guns, and the British troops suffered somewhat meanwhile from 
the enemy’s lire. When the British guns were in position, they 
opened on the earthworks; hut, as might have been expected, 
the lire made little impression. Havelock, therefore, determined 
to try the effect of an infantry charge. Under his orders the 
78th Highlanders precipitated themselves, without filing a 
shot, on the earthworks in front, while the Madras Fusiliers, 
to whom the turning'movement had been intrusted, touk them 


in flank. The result was decisive. Two of the T , , ,, ,, . 

enemy s guns were captured aud turned on them, at n *ktnu&«nj. 
They fled in disorder, leaving about two hundred snd 
killed and wounded. Our loss amounted to thirty-five. 

■ Having thus scared away the enemy, Havelock leisurely fell 
hack on the 13th, and hy 2 o’clock of that day had recrossed into 


Kanhpur without a casualty. His troops were taken over in the 
steamer and in country boats towed by the steamer, the current 


being still too strong to permit the putting together of the 
bridgo of boats, materials for which had been prepared. 

In his absence Neill had not been idle. The night of the 
5th of August intelligence had reached him that 
a party of the mutinous 42nd Native Infantry, ^. C KAmrpcir!’ iU 
aided hy some disaffected villagers, had plundered 
part of Bithur, and had sacked the house, and carried off the 
two daughters of fSuhahdar Narain Itao, a relative of Nana 
(Sahib, but who, throughout the mutiny. Lad been staunch in 
liiss allegiance to the British, and had suffered much persecution 


in consequence. Neill at once ordered a party, , win acspittHies 
commanded hy Captain J. Gordon, aud accompa- cvTiiuiu .J Ounu.ii 
nied hy the Subahdur referred to, to set out at day- 10 aear tU£: rUxr ' 
break the following morning in the steamer lbr Bithur. Gordon 
started at 4 o’clock on tho morning of the fftli, having under 
him forty men of tho Madras Fusiliers, twenty-five t 

Sikhs, and six gunners, in charge of two six- ug “' 
pounders and a 5^-inch mortar. Passing Bithur, Gordon noticed 
iliat the roof of one of Nana Sahib’s houses was crowded with 
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men. lie promptly opened lire upon and dispersed tlicse. lie 
then sent a party on slime to endeavour to rerover the daughters 
and properh of lho Subahdar—Iho hitler accompanying it. In 
both attempts success attended its efforts. The steamer, whose 
guns hud meanwhile effected considerable damage on the houses 
and shipping of the rebels—sixteen boats having been sunk— 
picked up the Suhahdar,'■ his daughters, and property, and 
reached Kanhprlr at six o’clock that same evening. 

A third steamer expedition under the same officer, Captain 
(Jordon, was organised for the, Sill. The object 
aik again. bum was to intercept the troops of Kami 

Augusts. yjihib, who had begun the previous evening to 
cross the Ganges three miles above llitlnir. The steamer, 
having on hoard the sumo number of troops as on the titli, 
sot, out, again at 4 a.m. Ah she steamed by Bithur a shot 
was directed at her from the shore. This was followed 
by a heavy musketry (ire, and if soon became evident that, 
tlio place was occupied by a strong body of the mutinous 
42nd. The steamer returned Hie tire from guns and Eutields as 
she slowly steamed on, the Sip,ibis following lier, taking advan¬ 
tage of eveiy scrap of cover tor three miles. At this point the 
current was so strong that the steamer could proceed no further. 
The Sipahis then took possession of a house on the hank and 
opened a heavy fire; but they were, speedily shelled out. of it. 
Captain Gordon, unable to make further way against the cur¬ 
rent, ascertained by other means that no troops wore crossing, 
and then turned the head of tho steamer down stream. But, 
after passing Bithur, she struck heavily ou a sand-hank. For¬ 
tunately this 8imd-hank was beyond musketry range. There 
tho steamer remained all night. The following morning the 
enemy brought some guns to hear upon her, but the great 
strength of tho current had enabled her to out her way through 
the sand-lmuk during the night, and at daybreak she dropped 
down to Ivanhpur. 

Captain Gordon had ascertained that the number of muti¬ 
neers, regular troops, at Bithur, amounted Lo about two 


* “ "We then took an hoard the Subahdar and tins Siklia. Tho Suhahdar was 
looking quite happy, having recovered his two little daughters. One of 
them (the eldest) is really a beautiful liltlo creature, about eight years old. 
Some of tho Subuhdar’s plundered property was alto recovered, so he was in 
high gteo altogether.”— Manum-ipt Journal of an Officer present. 
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thousand. He made his report accordingly to Brigadier Neill, 
'W’itli a soldier's titus instinct, Neill, the next 
morning, marched about two hundred men and l f '^ n 1 . T ' jr ‘" Ic “ 1,11 
four guns about three miles on the, Bitlnir road, 
passing the city on the way. This movement had tho best 
eil’eet. Ii gave confidence to our well-wisheis, and discouraged 
the icbcds and their liionds. The movement was repeated the 
i olio wing day and flic day after. 

j have already slated Dial (tenoral Havel rale re-crossed on tho 
loth. Ho at onee assumed command. The ii iwkidt re- 
meeting hetweuu the two generals was outwardly T," m f L ™ ITU " lt 
meiiuly; but it was impussiblo, alter the cor- August u. 
je&pondence 1 have alluded to, that there should ho any real 
cordiality between them. At an interview oil tlm following day 
Neill expressed to Havelock his opinion that his men were not 
thou in a fit state to march on Lakhnao ; that they required rest, 
and should not he unnecessarily exposed; that it was indispen¬ 
sable that the rebels at Bithiir should ho dealt with lirst. The 
private journal of Neill shows that he still hold to Ills previous 
opinion, that in retiring after his first victory, on the 20th of 
July, Havelock had committed an error which could not bu 
redeemed until lie had received large reinforcements. I cannot 
concur in this view. Subsequent events prove, I think, that it 
was not well founded. Indeed, considering the 
immense temptation to Havelock to advance, the J^VunoAothe 
pain which the issue of the order to retreat caused a™J|uu™ t0 
him, I cannot but regard bis resistance to that Latim-ujunnioi 
temptation as tho most heroic act even of his 
heroic career, 

Havelock allowed liis troops to rest on the 14th and loth. 
At 4 o’clock on the morning of the 16th, leaving t 

only a hundred men under Neill in the intrenched J 
camp, ho marched against Bithiir. The rebels at that place, 
now augmented to nearly four thousand, were composed of 
iSip&bis from the 17th, 28th, ,31st, 34th, and 42nd Native 
Infantry; of the 2nd Regular and 3rd Irregular Cavalry; of 
Nana Sahib’s retainers and two guns. Havelock found them 
drawn up in advance of tho castellated palace of Bithiir. Their 
position was strong, being defended by intrenched mod quad¬ 
rangles filled with Sipahis, and sheltered by plantations of 
sugar-cane rising high above the head. Two villages, one on 
yither flank, and connected by earth-works, formed the sup- 
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poits of this position. Tho villas,os were strongly occupied. 

The enemy looked, so lovmidablc that Havelock 
iiuveiockiinrriiis resolved to avail himself of his great superiority 
aiBitUiir. 10Iel in guns. Tic made liis men lie down, whilst lor 
twenty minutes ho poured on the enemy a heavy 
fire from the artillery and Enfield rifles. The guns made, 
however, little impression on tlio quadrangles, and Havelock: 
saw he, must effect liis purpose with the bayonet. Covering 
his infanlrv with tlio Madras Fusiliers, he gave the order for 
an advance. The quadrangles were rapidly approached, hut 
when onr men were within twenty yards of them, 
11 1tliitiy'cp)v! Tr the melt of' the -12nd Native Infantry, dicased 
imvoiii'ts null fn their red coats, started up, and met them. 

.. ’ Bayonets were actually crossed, and it was not 

till sixty of tlio 42nd had fallen that they retired on their 
supports between the two villages. Havelock cannonaded this 
position for a time, hut the enemy’s guns were so well served 
that lie again sent on the infantry. Another desperate contest 
ensued. The enemy defended their guns with 
witi/gmit great spirit, and were only diiven from their 
butTruViaen position by lmrd fighting. Meanwhile a body of 
their cavalry, some two hundred strong, lmd made 
a raid on our rear, killed twenty or thirty camp followers, and 
carried off the mess property of tlm volunteers. This raid did 
not, however, affect the action. That was decided in front of 
Bithur by the defeat of the onomy, the capture of his position, 
and the loss of bis two guns. 

Still, victory as it was, it was in every sense of the word a 
victory most exhausting to ihe victors. In the 
joiny'bought. 84 th Begin lent, seven men died from sunstroke 
alone. Tlio Madras Fusiliers lost, five from tlio 
same cause. In killed and wounded the British lost between 


The vlittny 
tUurly bought. 


fifty and sixiy. The men were much knocked up from fatigue. 
They could not pursue tlio enemy, but bivouacked where they 
had fought. The next morning they returned to Kanhpur. 
This was on the 17tli. General Havelock found waiting him 
August it. on his return a copy of the Calcutta Gazette, dated 
«Huvciock, on the 5th of August, containing the nomination of 
victoiyf 1 '™ 1,13 , Major-General Sir James Outram to the military 
timis amuseif command of the country in which ho was ope- 
Buiitrseaw. rating. He learned, in fact, that he was super¬ 
seded. Ife received lliis information from the Gazette alone. 



isr.7] havelock ueaks he is bUPEEf-EDnn. ? A 7 > 

II, was accompanied by no communication to break tbe news. 
He had the haisli and bald announcement only. 

This, then, was the result, of bis splendid daring, of his 
victories against Nana Sahib, of his strenuous 
efforts to reachLakhnao ! Supersession! A hard ^poii™ 0™ 
word to it victorious soldier! For though Have- °“ ljrljy 

lock had failed to reach Lakhnao he had ever been 
victorious, Supersession ! The first thought of a feeble Go¬ 
vernment when their hopes have not been entirely fulfilled ! 
With what confidence could any man serve a, Government 
which acted in this manner towards one who had shown, by 
his daring, bis self-negation, bis devotion, by his success 
wherever success was possible, that he had never despaired of 
the safety of his country. It was not in this way that Home 
tieated her generals. Terentius Yarro carried rashness to its 
extreme when he fought Hannibal; yet, recognising the 
patriotism of his moiives, Home received Yarro with applause. 
She thanked him for not having despaired of the fortunes of 
the lepublic. Havelock was opposed to no Han- T|ie o)ic of \ 

nihal, but he had fought against an enemy ox- jmiRiiig J j 

seeding him in numbers, occupying chosen and by Y‘ ,ults ; , ' 
well-fortified positions, and animated by the energy of despair. 
Circumstances had forced him to emulate even Yarro in rash¬ 
ness. He had been compelled to risk muck, to pot aside the 
piudont part of ihe lcgulatmns of the military soienee, to dare 
and to dare greatly. He had won all his battles. And, if in 
the ultimate aim he had not entirely succeeded, it was to a 
greaL extent because the fatuous action of the Government of 
India with respect to the Sipahis at Hanapuv had hindered the 
onward pi ogress of the reinforcements by whose aid alone 
complete success would have been possible! 

And he was superseded-—without a word—by a simple 
announcement in the Guzetle. Again was it 
apparent that success was the solo standard by .irATJfumpljni-y 
which, in those troublous times, the Government 
judged then 1 servants. Mark their action in this byW 

respect. ... At Danapirr they threw on Major- 
General* Lloyd the responsibility of disarming or * 

of not disarming the fcjlpahis. That officer took thereupon 
certain measures which were not successful. In consequence, 
the Government supersede him, and announce their intention 
to bring him to a court-martial. At Agra, Brigadier Polwhelo 
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fought a batLle with the enemy, and, though imc ; result of that, 
battle was tho retirement of the enemy from Agra, yet in the 
actual conflict he was he,item Tho Government of India 
promptly remove him fiom his command. Mr. William Tayler 
saved the province of liilnir. Tlien, in the dire extremity to 
which that province is again Inought by tho action of tlm 
Government, he issues an order which in its operation might, 
under ceilnin circumstances, expose the Government to the 
chance of losing a few thousand pounds. Fortune brings on 
the spot a heaven-born soldier to avert that cliaueo. Yet, 
because it, had been incurred, Mr. Taylor is removed fiom his 
post, and professionally ruined. , "Neill starts from Calcutta, 
achieves great things at Bamiras and at, Allahabad. The 
Government of India are impatient for him to march on 
K&nhpur. But tho mutiny has caused confusion in every de¬ 
partment. Supplies have to he stored; carts to be collected; 
elephants, camels, and bullocks to he brought, in—and this 
when tlio whole civil organisation of the country is out of gear. 
Neill, aided nobly by the civil authorities, completes all his 
arrangements. At last ho is on tiro point, of moving. But 
t here Iras been some delay—necessary delay—j T et delay. Tho 
very day he tolograplrs ho is about to move on Ire learns that 
ho has been superseded by Havelock. lie, labouring, perspiring, 
taking rro rest night or day, displaying an energy that acts as 
inspiration to all around him, lias not, yet boon sufliorcntly 
expeditious for the occupiers of tho gilded saloons of Calcutta. 
Agairr, the lest of results is applied. Neill makes way fur 
Havelock. And now, under tho influence of tiro same tost, 
Havelock gives way to Out,ram. 

It is one. of tire glories of our countrymen that, however 
■riie itifiiiiKuM.mg acutely they may feel a disappointment of this 
duratieu-iii. „f nature, it never affects their' public, conduct. It 
luigiifiimic", j s this recognition of, arid this devotion to, duty, 
that stamp the Englishman, Ho subordinates to it all private 
feelings. He may be keenly sensible of tho injustice perpe¬ 
trated towards himself, but above liimsolf is always his country. 

, .. Ho may have his own views as to how that country 

r .(.nbpimniv, in may best be served; but, when tho Government 

Uuwiwk. which represents it has other and different views, 
lie feels bound to devote all liis energies to make possiblo of 
success the orders of the Government. Thus acted Neill. 
And, now, thus also acted Havelock. Superseded, as h§ 
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jogarded himself to lie, he was as active, as daring, as devoted, 
as when lie ruled, the unfettered commander of an independent 
Jorco. Is over indeed was the exercise of the great qualities of 
reboluiion and energy moio nectssary than after his return 
Jroiu tho expedition against I’hbur. Out of seventeen hundred 
English troops whom ho had had altogether under bis order 
from the time of his quitting Alhilubikl, but six hundred and 
emliLv-livo remained effective. Not only was lie „ 

now compelled to abandon for rhe moment all idea dugeisvi 
of re-crossing into Oudh, but the action of the i*<»poainun- 
GwaliiU' contingent threatening Kalpi rendered it doubtful 
whether ho could even hold Kanlipiir. Were Ivalpi to bo 
ueeupied by this force, consisting of live thousand disciplined 
men, with thirty guns, his communications with Allahabad 
might at any moment he cut off. To the north, the Nawub of 
Karrukhahad was ready with thirty thousand men — some 
Sipiihis, some raw levies—to talco advantage of any difficulty 
which might threaten Kauhpur. It was, too, in tho power of 
the rebels in Oudh to cross tho Gauges at any point below 
Kanhpur, and acting singly, or co-operating possibly with the 
Gwaliar troops, to endanger his coiuimuiieatious. Of all tlieso 
dangers Havelock had the fullest cognizance. Yet his judgmeu t. 
was never clouded. To remain at Kanlipiir was undoubtedly a 
risk, but to fall back on Allahabad would have been a calamity. 
Not only would lie have lobt by such a movement the j irtisliije 
and the material advantages his victories had IU>f t 
gained, hilt such a movement would have liad the niUiuiuuie»aiid 
effect of uniting against him the now divided rcsuluUt '"- 
enemies, and of placing them, with more means at their dis¬ 
posal, in a position stronger than that from which lie had dis¬ 
lodged Nana Sahib. His central position, faulty as it was in a. 
military sense, gave him an immense moral power. ITo resolved, 
then, to hold it as long as possible. He announced, accordingly, 
to the newly-arrived Oommander-in-Chief,, fcpir, Colin Campbell, 
that, if hopes of reinforcements were held out to him, lie would, 
in spite of the very threatening aspect of affairs, continue to 
hold Kanhpur; that otherwise he should he forced 
to retire on Allali/ibad. The reply of Sir Colin August ir-ao. 
on this head was re-assuring, ltemforeoiueuts jrciradviotoMi 
were on their way. Haveloek resolved to await Kuniijiur. 
them at Kanhpur. 

Tho month that intervened between the battle of Bithtir and 
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the arrival of Sir James Ontrum was rich in events, which, if 
not showy, were important. On the 20th of August the inde¬ 
fatigable Captain Gordon had again boon sent on an expedition 
,, . _ . in the steamer. This lime ho was to proceed 

ogiimsivH'iw down the river and destroy some sixty-two boats 
the Ganges. belonging to the Oudh rebels, said to have been 
collected opposite Bajghal, in theEuthpur district. The opera¬ 
tion was one most necessary to ho carried out, for it was by 
these bouts that the Ondh rebels might hope to cross the liver 
and operate on our communications with Allahabad. Gordon, 
taking" with him one hundred men of the Madras -Fusiliers, 
twelve artillerymen, twelve Sikhs, and throe pieces, started on 
the 19th. On the way down the river, hundreds of horse and 
foot were noticed collected on the Ondh sido, opposite the in¬ 
trenched camp of the British. The steamer was fired at from 
more than one fort on the way down. The expedition, not¬ 
withstanding, was to a groat degree successful, for the party on 
hoard the steamer managed in four days to destroy thirty-five 
boats of various sizes. 

Arrangements meanwhile were made and carried out for 
sending all the sick and wounded who could hear 
Ki"Si'?ir. unS at the journey to Allahabad. Ileinforcements gra¬ 
dually arrived in small parties; the troops wore 
allowed to rest after their fatigues; the regulations for the 
maintenance of public order were rigorously enforced; the 
works at the intrenclimcnt, were pushed on. In all these works 
the co-operation of the civil authorities, at the head of whom 
was Mr. Sheror, was of inestimable value. Our countrymen 
had the gratification also of welcoming fugitives from various 
parts of the country. On the 1st of September, Mr. and 
Mrs. Probyn and family, Mr. Edwards, and Mr. Jones, came in 
from Oudh. “ They looked so joyous and happy after tlieir 
sufferings.” * On the 4th eleven more (Eurasians) came in 
■from Kalpi, their release having been negotiated some time 
before by General Neill with the Elijah of that place. To keep 
the men in spirits, games and races were instituted every 
evening; there were occasional theatrical performances, and a 
hand constantly played. 

The feeling entertained by Neill towards Havelock had, 1 


* Brigailier Neill's Journal, 
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have said, never Leon very onrrlial. The two men wore not 
former! to act. together. Neill had chafed much 
under the inaction to which, since Havelock’s tolSIn'mSd" 1 *” 1 
arrival, he had been subjected, and he had greatly t j ln "jr'ayint! of 
feared that, in the advance which was to take place, 1 ' crt !CVln? lorc '’' 
lie would again he left behind. His gratification, then, may 
he imagined when, on the evo of Outram’s arrival, Havelock 
informed him that the command of the right wing of the 
relieving force had been conferred upon him. 

Sir James Outram arrived at Kanhpur on the. 15th of Sep¬ 
tember. If there were anything in the world which 
could reconcile a successful soldier to supersession, 1 ‘ r ° lu< ‘’ 0lltrilr “- 
it would bo to ho superseded by such a man as Out,mm. Sir 
James Outram boro the highest character. He was a paladin of 
the days of chivalry and romance. To a fearlessness which 
never recognised danger, to a nerve that never trembled, to a 
coolness that never varied, he added ft generosity without stint, 
a forgetfulness of self rarely paralleled, a love of the soul’s 
nobility for its own sake alone. Not idly had he been called the 
Ilayard of the Indian army. He was without fear and without 
reproach. Engaged in many contesrs, he never fought for 
himself-—lie fought always the cause of tlioso whom he believed 
to have been wronged. When a man so acts—-when ho gives 
himself, as it were, to others—the thought of self always tiles. 
So it was with Sir James Outram. He gave all his energies to 
his clienls. On their behalf he staked his prospects, his posi¬ 
tion, bis future. Ho was appalled neither by the power, the 
talent, the interest, of the side to which ho was opposed. Ho 
had emphatically the courage of his opinions, and, convinced of 
their soundness, ho fought for them to the end. 

In an earlier part of this volume* I have stated that Sir 
James Outram had arrived in Calcutta on the 1st of August. 
Fonr days later ho was reappointed Chief Commissioner of 
Oudli, and nominated to the joint command of the Danapiir and 
Kanhpiir divisions—a command including practically tho entire 
country between Calcutta and Agra. General 
Outram left Calcutta at once by river steamer, ^p*; 2 -^ 
and, after a tedious voyage up the Ganges, reached . Julbawj, 116 
Allahabad on the 2nd of September. He devoted 
three days to the necessary preparations. These made, he sent 
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off, on tho mom ins °f the 5th, the 5th Fusiliers, sotno rletach- 
monts of tho 64th and tho 1st Madras Fusiliers, and Major 
Eyre’s halfcrv of artillery—the sumo whioh, with 
it';iib]!iu- 0 " t f<lr a delaehmenI of the 5fh, had rolievorl Arah — fol¬ 
lowing - himself the samo evening with the flOtli 
Light Infantry. 

For the first three days tlio progress of the troops was 
T , , , uneventful. l>ut on the fourth day, on arrmmr 
ifi» is .in- Hiirmpi- ill tho camping-ground qt haliguon, definite mfor- 
lh " tnuit him uu. ma i; nn reached Outrani flint a parly of insurgents 
from Oudh, in number from three to four hundred, with four 
guns, had crossed tho Gringos, near the village of lviindapati, 
on tho t runic road between Path pur and Allahabad. Tho object, 
of this pait.y was evident. It was to sever tho communications 
between Outrani and Allahabad. 

Outrani at oneo scut ciders to flic advanced guard of liis 
™ , i Ibrco to halt whoro if was. On joining it, he 

l'yiungauKt directed Major Lyre to march against the enemy. 

For this purpose, he placed at that officer's dis¬ 
posal one hundred men of tho 5th Fusiliers, sixty of tho 64th, 
all mounted on elephants, and two guns. Forty men of the 12th 
Irregulars were directed to join this detachment on its march. 
Eyre sot out on tho 10th. On reaching, that same evening, 
(ho village of ITatgiion, ho was joined by Captain 
Sept, in, .Johnson and his forty horsomon (tho J2th Irre- 
tiie r eiicuiy, llPSon gulavs). As these men had made a forced march 
of twenty-four miles to join him, Eyre prudently 
resolved to halt for a few hours. By so doing he would refresh 
his men, and still bo able to reach hia destination by daybreak. 
He sot out, again at half-past, one in the morning, and came in 
sight of Kiimlapati at early dawn. Tho villagers whom he 
met reported the rebels to he close at. hand, if not actually 
within the walls of the village, and that their boats wore 
moored about a milo off, Eyre at once ordered Ins cavalry to 
gallop at once to the gates of tho town,—to guard them should 
tho rebels still bo there,—to pursue and hold them in check 
should they have evacuated it. Meanwhile he pressed on the 
infantry. 

Tho prudence of these dispositions was quickly justified, 
, , The rebels, learning almost at the same time of 

ami crushes them, -m > i i i i t t i ( 

Eyre s approach, had already commenced a hasty 
retreat towards the river, and had just entered their boats when 
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the cavalry caino upon tliora. The latter, just in time to prevent, 
the unmooring of the boats, kept tlio rebels fully occupied till 
the other arms should arrive. Then, when those came up, 
Eyre gave orders to hoard. The enemy, crowded though they 
were, made for some time an obstinate resistance. At last, 
seeing that the day was going against them, they made a de¬ 
sperate attempt to blow up the boats and all therein. In ono 
boat only was tho attempt partially successful. Recognising 
tho general failure of their scheme, and resolved not to ask for 
quarter, they then throw their guns overboard, and precipitated 
themselves into the river. Eyre at once drew back his men, 
and opened upon the rebels a grape and musketry 
tire, the effect of which was decisive. Not a man Sspt. u. 
surrendered but only throe escaped. 

The effect of this decisive movement completely paralysed the 
plans of tho mutineers. It was felt all over the E . r(ft (Iooi , (vc 
Duab. Another, and it was estimated, a larger notion iierwus tim 
party, had landed some four miles higher up with Uwu*oi». 

the intention of co-operating with the men against whom Eyre 
had marched. But so great was the terror caused by his victory 
that they re-embarked and reurossed into Ondh before the 
cavalry could intercept them. Tho movement, so skilfully 
planned and so vigorously carried out, had, in fact, relieved .Sir 
James Outram from the danger, no light one, of having his 
communications cut off' during the contemplated operations in 
Ondh.* 

Tims secure regarding his communications, Outram con¬ 
tinued his march, and reached Kauhpiiii on the 
lflth. of September- His very first not was of a 
nature so noble, so generous, so disinterested, that KinUptir”' M 
had it been the solitary glorious act of his glorious 
life, it would have sufficed to surround his name for ever with 
a halo of veneration and respect—an act so rare, so striking in 


* That this was the view taken by the General himself 13 clear from tho 
despatch to the Uommimder-in-Chicf. dated tho ilth of September: “The_ 
importance of tins success will, I am save, lie appreciated by year Excellency 
and the Governor-General. I nmv n 'insider my communications secure, 
which otherwise must hnvo been entirely cat oil during our operations in 
Gudin A general insurrection, i am assured, would have followed through¬ 
out tho Duab had the enemy not been destroyed, they being but the advanced 
guard of more formidable invaders.” 
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its self-abnegation, that. lessor and ignoble natures, unable to 

comprehend it., endeavour to seek For it a motive 

ipa\SToUiiwioiu congenial to tho temper of their own minds,— 

ihcgioiyiii hut vet an act essentially genuine—uortainino- 
lelievingLiUhnoo. , ,. J • j. j. -.n 0 

to tho nature of tho man—consistent with every 
previous act of his life. 

Sir James Outturn had been sent, to Kanhpiir to command tho 
force which was to relievo Lakhnao. In accepting that com- 
numd ho superseded the man whoso daring efforts with an 
inferior foveo 1o etfoct that, relief had won for him the applause 
and admiration of his countrymen. To the generous nature of 
Outram it seemed revolting that he should reap where another 
had sown; that he .should obtain the glory whore another had 
endured the trials and the dangers. He could not, do it. IIo 
was determined that it, should not he done. Availing himself, 

, , , then, of the circumstance that whilst, in a military 

1 m issued on point of view, he was commander ot the forces 

die occasion. about, to inarch into Qudh, ho would also enter 

that country in a civil capacity, as its Chief Commissioner, he 
published, the day of his arrival at Kanhpiir, tho following 
order;— 

“Tho important duty of relieving the garrison of Lakhnao 
liad been first entrusted to Brigadier-General Havelock, C.B., 
and Major-General Outram fools that it is duo to that dis¬ 
tinguished officer, and to the strenuous and noble exertions 
which lie lias already made to effect that object, that to him 
should accrue the honour of the achievement. 

“ Major-General Outiam is confident that this groat end for 
which Brigadier-General Havelock and his brave troops have 
so long and gloriously fought will now, under tho blessing of 
Providence, be accomplished. 

“ The Major-General, therefore, in gratitude for, and admira¬ 
tion of, tho brilliant deed of arms achieved by Brigadier-General 
Havelock, and his gallant troops, will cheerfully waive his rank 
in favour of that officer on this occasion, and will accompany 
the force to Lakhnao in his civil capacity, as Chief Commissioner 
of Onclli, tendering his military services to Brigadier-General 
Havelock as a volunteer. 

“ On the relief of Lakhnao, the Major-General will resume his 
position at the head of the forces.” 

Bare and noble act of generosity! Only a soldier can appre¬ 
ciate the full extent of abnegation of self which it involved, 
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Well might the illustrious warrior who then commanded in 

chief in India—well might Sir Colin Campbell, 

when announcing to the army this deed of real i 11 ‘ 1 , p ^!"i, ( i|" 1111110 

a lory, write these glowing words: “Seldom, per- Oniums noWo 

haps never, has it occmrod to a Commander- 

in-Ghier to puhlibh and confirm such an order as the following 

one, proceeding from Major-General Sir James Outram, K.C.B. 

“ With such a reputation as Major-General Sir James Outram 
has won for himself, he can well afford to share 
glory and honour with others. Ihit that does SirOniin ounji- 
li ot lessen the valuo of the sacrifice he has t 0 tbe army, 
made with such disinterested generosity in favour 
of Brigadier-General Havelock, C.B., commanding the field 
force in Ondh. 

“ Concurring, ns the Oomiuandor-in-Chief does, in everything 
slated in the just eulogy of the latter hy Sir James Outram, 
IBs Excellency takes this opportunity of publicly testifying to 
the army his admiration for an act of self-sacrifice and gene¬ 
rosity, on a point which, of all others, is dear to a real soldier.” 

I cannot believe that there will he one amongst my readers 
who will grudge the time and the space I have 
devoted to the complete elucidation of this “ act of tiieatt. 1,ns0,1 
self-sacrifice and generosity,” The incidents of 
war often harrow the imagination. They bring to the surface 
many of the darker and the baser emotions of human nature. 
They show men to the W'orld with their passions excited often 
beyond control, their worst feelings rampant and raging. This 
was especially the case during the war with the mutinous 
Sipahis, and with tho rebellious population gene)ally. It is a 
relief to turn from the contemplation of such incidents to a 
noble deed—a noble, decrl of a noble man—unsurpassed and 
unsurpassable of its kind—and which will have its record 
eternal as the language in which it has been chronicled. 

General Havelock then remained commander of the force 
that was to relievo Lakhnao. He issued the same day an order 
acknowledging “ the kind and generous determination of Major- 
General Sir James Outram, Cf.G.B., to leave to him the task of 
relieving Lakhnao, and rescuing its gallant and enduring gar-, 
listm,” and expressing “ his hope that tho troops will strive, by 
their* exemplary and gallant conduct in the field, to justify tho 
confidence thus reposed in them.” 

The force now a'c Havelock’s disposal consisted of three 
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thousand ono hundred and seventy-nine mon of all arms.’ 
Mmnrr ii Ihi divided it into three brigades:—two of ir.- 
himciii linin' fan try, the third of aitillcry. Tho first brigade 
rpiipvm^ioifo. consisted of the 5th Fusiliers; the 84th Regiment, 
and, attached to it, two companies of tlio 64th; and the Madras 
Jj’nsiliois. It was coimuanded by the gallant Neill, 

The 2nd Brigade, composed of the 78th Highlanders; the 
00th Light, Infantry; and the Sikh regiment of Finkpiir, was 
commanded hy Brigadier Hamilton, 78th Highlanders, 

The 3rd Brigade comprehended Captain Mando’s battery, 
Captain Olphorts’ batteiy. Major Eyio’s batloiv of heavy 
18-pounders, the whole commanded by Major Cooper. 

Besides these, there were a hundred and nine volunteers, and 
some fifty-nine of the 12th Irregulars, believed to be faithful, 
under the command of Captain L. Barrow. M>ijor-(tenoral 
Outram was one of these volunteers. To defend Kanhpiir 
during the advance on Laklmao, there remained the Head- 
Quarters of the Clth Begin lent, under tho command of Colonel 
Wilson. 

Tho whole of tho reinforcements had reached Kanhpiir by 
tho morning of the IGth of September. It, was decided, how¬ 
ever, not to attempt the passage of the river till the bridge of 
boats should he completed. 

The rebels, meanwhile, were on the alert. On the afternoon 

Measures taken i„ , mh - a l»'ty of their cavalry and infantry, 

Phtcr the piwwgo Wltil UlVeQ gUTiS, ClllllO CLOWll to tllO OppOSltO 1)1111 k 

at am Ganges. to recon iioilro. Tlieir appearance was the signal 
for the withdrawal to the right bank of a party of Sikhs who 
had been sent across to cover the formation of the bridge. 
Emboldened by this retreat, a detachment of the rebel infantry 
crossed to nn island, and, under cover of the long grass found 
there, opened a fire on tho men working at the bridge. But a 
few round and shrapnell shoL from our heavy pieces soon drove 
them away. 

* Tlio numerical strength of the component portions of tlio force was as 
follows:— 

European Infantry - 2,H88 

i Ditio Volunteer Gavaliy ... !()■) 

Ditto Artillery - 282 

Sikh Infantry 341 

Native Irregular Cavalry - 5!) 


Total 
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TJio bridgu-ho ul on the opposite side was covered by it 
detachment fiom llio British foico during tho 
night, and on tho IRtli the bridge had so neatly n ’ 

approached completion, that it was resolved to make arrange¬ 
ments at ouee to effect a successful passage. On the 18th no 
enemy was to be seen on tlie opposite bank. That morning 
four guns of Maude’s battery wore crossed over to the island 
above referred to, and the 78th Highlanders and tin; 90th Light 
Infantry were marched to a position on tho river-bank, to be 
irmly to take immediate advantage of the completion of tins 
bridge. Subsequently, part of the 90th and throe gnus ot 
Maude’s battery crossed the river. At eleven o’clock tho enemy 
brought clown i.koir heavy guns, and opened fire on the British. 
The Briiibh guns answered. The cannonade lasted throe hours, 
when tho rebels ceased it almost as suddenly as they had 
begun it. 

On the 19th the bridge was ready. The English force crossed 
in the following order. The 78th Highlanders 
led. They were followed by the Sikhs of tho ,e r ‘ 
regiment oi.’ Firuzpur, by the remainder of the 90th Light 
Infantry, by Olpbcrts’ battery, by the Madras Fusiliers, then 
Her Majesty’s 84th and two companies of the tilth, the Volun¬ 
teer Cavalry and Inegiliars, thou half of Maude’s battery—in 
the older named. 

As .soon as they had crossed the troops wore formed into 
contiguous columns at quarter distance, and the 
S4th were ordered to lie down, as they weic m art , T iiieinasut- 
the line of tho enemy’s fire. Skirmishers from the ^^■enoffwro'T. 
7Sth Highlanders were sunt out at onco to cover 
the line. Cf emu al Neill's brigade was then ordered to take up 
a position on tho right of tho lino, and to drive the enemy from 
some sand-hills occupied by thorn about six hundred yards in 
advance. Neill immediately moved forward his brigade and 
attacked the enemy. They made a firm resistance, but wero 
driven from their position. Whilst the infantry fight was 
going on William Olpherts 1 ' brought up a hall-batteiy in 
splendid style, and silenced the enemy’s guns. The enemy 


* Regarding this officer, Lord Napier of Magdala once said to mo : “ I 
have oi'tcn seen Olphcrts in action, but never without liis deseiving tliu 
Victoria Gross." 
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slowly retired, and, the oavalrv having followed them up to 
observe, the force piled anus and laid themselves out for break¬ 
fast, pending the arrival of the camp equipage. This did not 
reach the ground till past three o’clock. 

The next day was devoted to the crossing of Eyre’s heavy 
g t guns. They wore brought into camp by noon. 

iva >ro of the Tlio arrangements for the advance were then 

lie,ivv gnro. complete. 

At luilf-past live o’clock on I ho morning of the 2lst the furno 
started on ils arduous task. The sooond brigade, 
Rent. 21 . having Olpherts’s battery attached to it, and with 
i ikima'o " ce ™ the volunteer cavalry on its reverse flank, led; 

the first brigade, with Maude’s battery, followed; 
then came Eyre’s heavy battery, escorted by Ilie nth Eusilicrs, 
one wing leading, the other covering the rear; last of all, the 
12th Irrognlais under Captain Johnson. The pickets of the 
previous night formed the baggage and rear guards. 

On approaching the village of Mangalwar it became evident 
that the enemy were massed (bore in groat strength. 
lammiMfrihotr!’ Havelock upon this took ground to the loft, and 
deployed into line, having tho volunteer cavalry 
on tho extreme left. This manoeuvre had scarcely been accom¬ 
plished before the enemy’s guns, five in number, opened fire. 
They had playing on the read one heavy gun defended by a 
breastwork. The three English batteries at once replied, whilst 
the infantry marched through the swamp to tho hard ground 
from which they coubl act on tho rear of tho rebels. Just at 
this moment tho rain came down in torrents. This did not 
affect tho assailants, but befoie (hoy could reach tho road behind 
the village the enemy had evacuated it. A rapid pursuit 
ensued. It was most successful. The volunteer cavalry cap¬ 
tured two guns, a set of colours, and an elephant, and killed 
about a.hundred and twenty men. It was said in camp that 
five men had fallen to the sword of tho General’s son and aide- 
de-camp, Lieutenant Havelock. /Olpherts’s battery, though 
newly horsed with hut half-trained horses, pushed on splendidly, 
doing great execution. As tho infantry advanced they found 
the road strewed with shoes which the rebels had cast off to 
facilitate their flight. But, fast as they ran, the English fol¬ 
lowed to within nmslcot-shot. This close pursuit clrovo the 
enemy helter-skelter through the village ofXJnao, without their 
‘making oven an effort to defend it. 
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Our men halted for breath and a mouthful of food at, Undo. 

They stayed there but half an hour Then, . , 

iTTki/j 'tt • Our tnmpd make* 
pushing on, Uioy reached JUasluratganj—iilvOWLse aiuomoAtuyiuiit 

ahamloned by I ho enemy in their flight—and put 1,1 Ul ‘ io ' 
up lor tho niglit in the sarai, or travellers’ resting-place—a very 
largo building, capable of accommodating nearly the whole of 
the force. There mis not a man not irct to the 
skin, for tho rain had been of the pelting nature Swan*? Jt 
peculiar to tho breaking up of the rainy season. rasUirngaij. 
Tho baggage was some distance behind, hut it came up two 
hours laler, and afforded then to tho tired combatants the 
luxury of dry clothes and a dinner. 

The force had thus reached with hut a skirmish tho furthest 
point of Havelock’s three brilliant inroads into Oudh. This 
time there was no talk of lelreat. Yet, excited 
with victory, proud of their day’s work as they l™ pctotu “ 
were, the men were not unconscious ihat, their 
greatest difficulties lay before thorn. But, had those difficulties 
been ten times greater, they were in the mood to overcome 
them. The end to he attained was the relief of their be¬ 
leaguered country men—of those countrymen who for more than 
eighty days had held out against the hosts of tho enemy. It 
was that enemy who new barred their onward progress. The 
pent-up determination of every heart found vent that night in 
the expressions of firm resolve that, be tho resistance of tho 
enemy what it might, it should bar the nay no longer. 

The rain fell heavily next morning as llaveloek’s ioreo left 
its night quarters, at half-past seven, ..the first 
brigade leading. Every one was in tho highest Sept, 22 . 
spirits, and, in spite of the pelting downpour, They ri’-coii.mcmu 
wetting to the skin, all stepped out gaily. No 
enemy was seen in front—a few cavalry only, at a 
safe distance, on the Hanks. After a march of sixteen miles 
they leached the village of Barmi. llama was a strong and 
defensible position. To reach it a force coming from Tuiulipur 
laid to cross tire river Saf, here spanned by a long bridge'built 
of masonry. After passing tire bridge tbo road takes a turn to 
tho right. Tho river was nut fordable. Strong as was thS 
position, the enemy neither used the advantages „ . , 
it ofiered to them, nor opposed to our troops the st r „ b'n.abjmi™ 
smallest opposition. They even neglected to dt ' feiKlMs t' oy|iuri 
break down the bridge. Nor, although they had constructed 
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two half-moon butteries on the Lai: 1 mao side of it, luid they the 
spirit Lo use them. In a word, panic-stricken by Havelock s 
rapid advance, they abandoned the best chance they had of 
stopping- him, and evacuated their sticrage-,t position before 
even it had been attached. Banni was but sixteen miles fjom 
Lakbiiao. Havelock, then, in the hope of giving information of 
„ , bis approach to the siarrison of the Kesidcnoy, fired 

ini dip mgiit ut that evening a Koyal salute, ills men lay there 
for the night, their indignation aroused and their 
slumbers troubled by llio constant sound of the booming of tins 
cannon fired against their beleaguered countrymen. 

The events of the following day, llio 23id, were certain to he 
crucial. Breakfast, then, was served out to the men before they 
„„ ... started. But hy half-past eight o’clock they were 

the following mi their way, inarelnng m column or subdivisions 

mowing, right iii front. The rain bad cleared off, but it 

was very close and steamy, without a breath of wind. 

Since six o'clock that morning the booming of the cannon 
, , discharged against the liesidcncy had ceased, 

tititheyappioich Ibis silence seemed to indicate that the onciny 
tin Ahimb.gh. W ero massing their big guns lo oppose tbo io- 
licving force. The men of tlio relieving force, however, uu- 
awed by tlio silence, pressed on with determined step. For 
some time no enemy was visible. But as they approached the 
Ahwibdgh infantry began to show themselves on their Hanks, 
audit soon became apparent that the enemy were prepared to 
receive them at that walled garden. A party of cavalry was 
sent on to reconnoitres" They lohirnod to report the enemy 
had six guns in position; that their loft rested on tbo Ahuii- 
1 nigh,'and their centre and right were drawn, up behind a chain 
at hillocks. 

Havelock then halted his force, changed the order of the 
column from right to left in front, and brought up 
Sept, 23 . the 78th Highlanders and Eire’s heavy guns. 


Sept, 23, 
ITavolocVa tlls- 

]iirtili«ii3 for 


These changes having been effected, tlio British 


itc.Lik. “ force moved on. Ko sooner, however, were (hey 
within range than the enemy’s guns opened with 
round and grape shot. They must have studied the distance 
very carefully, for their first shot knocked over three officers of 
the 90th, all of whom subsequently died. The casualties 
amongst the men and oaittp followers were likewise considerable. 
But these losses did not check the advance. Whilst the 78th, 
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tlie 90Ui, and the remainder of tlie 2nd Biignde pushed quickly 
on to ti.ii.iii tlie open ground on which it could deploy, Keill, 
-with the 1st Brigade, tuok ground to tlie left, passing through 
deep ditches, through, swamps, and over heavy ground. On 
reaching' the open ho deployed his men in a position causing 
then) to overlap tlie enemy’s right. Meanwhile Eyre’s battery 
on the road, and Olpherts’s on the right, had opened out ou the 
enemy. Maude’s quickly followed. This lire had the effect of 
dispersing the rebel cavalry, and cleared the way for the 
advance of our men. By this time the two brigades had reached 
open ground, had deployed, and were advancing, the 2nd ou the 
front, the 1st enveloping the enemy’s right. Keill ,, , 
let! Jus men over very heavy ground, and drove < uomy tr m tiip 
the enemy from several villages in succession. AUu > b 'b". 

The key of the enemy’s position, however, was the Alamhagh, 
and the upper-storieil buildings adjacent to it. These the rebels 
defended with great resolution; but they could not withstand 
the assault made by the dth Fusiliuis. Advancing with the 
bayonet, the men of this splendid regiment cleared the houses 
and stormed the position. The rebels then fell lmck to resume 
the contest on thu morrow. Of the guns they had brought into 
action live wero captured by the Volunteer Cavalry. One of 
these, however, in thu duikucss and confusion of the night, 
they recovered. 

'Having driven (ho enemy from the Alamhagh, the force ad¬ 
vanced to within sight of the domes, the minarets, and the 
gardens of Lakhuao. But the clay’s work had been ^ ce . |he[i 
hard—much still remained to he effected, and the iwitl Grti«.- 
(ioueral prudently determined to halt for the Ulsllt ' 
night. Accordingly he took up a position, placing the 1st 
ltiigade on the right, the 2nd ou the left, of the road, Byre’s 
heavy bntiory on the road itself. Our men, however, had 
scarcely taken up thu ground assigned to them and had halted, 
when the rebels, who, up to that time, hud been, 
fleeing in desperate haste, suddenly stopped, Lum 

brought up fresh guns, and opened a heavy lire on 
the regiments as they stood or lay in line. They occupied also 
in considerable strength a two-storied house, subsequently 
known as the Yellow House, and from it began a fusillade en 
our line. Just at this time the rain came down in torrents, and 
our men were soon wetted to the skin. Havelock met f kis 
am km of the enemy by di awing back his line out of lire, tin-owing 
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]iis right oil tlio Ahuuliagh, and refusing liis loft. The move- 
meat was a difficult one, ns dark ness had sot in, and the road 
was jammed with, horses, elephants, bullocks, guns, and men. 
However, it was carried out. The 5tli Fusiliers occupied the 
Alumbagh. The other regiments were more or 
h*ViwiOioitoj*"hi k less provided for, some occupying hamlets, some 
n stnui'i pisiii' n lying iii the open. The Madras Fusiliers bivou¬ 
acked, iti mud ankle deep; but they and tlio rest 
of the force “were as merry and jolly as possible,” *" The rain 
had ceased. The men hud been greally cheered by the news 
that readied them that day that Llehli had been captured, and 
were in a humour to bear up against evils far greater than 
those they were encountering. They had shown 
ti'emen’ per ° f their enthusiasm by loudly cheering Olpliorts’s 
battery as, led by that most daring officer, it had 
passed in front of the infantry line at a gallop to charge the 
enemy. 

Thu force halted throughout, the day of tlio 24th to prepare 
for the desperate deed of tho morrow. During the 
u»ringO«“m,. day the position was further changed so us to 
remove the men entirely from the range of tlio 
enemy’s guns, which nevertheless continued their cannonade. 
The enemy’s cavalry, likewise, creeping round to tho rear, 
made an attempt on tho baggage, but, though they surprised 
and killed some ten or twelve of its defenders, they were even¬ 
tually driven off. That night all tho baggage of our men 
was stored in the Alamhagh, and a guard of two hundred and 
fifty men was placed there. 

At last the day of trial dawned. General Havelock, in con¬ 
sultation with Sir James Oulrum, had resolved to 
nisMtb‘ n “ advance, not by the direct route to ihe Residency, 

K(,,,t. as. hut by another and more circuitous road skirting 
the Oliarhagh canal. ."At half-past eight o’clock on 
tho morning of the 25th, the 1st 'brigade, beaded by Maude's 
battery, with two companies of the 5thFusiliers leading, moved 
off in column of sections, right in front. They had advanced 
but a short distance when a tremendous fire opened upon them. 
From the Alamhagh to the Yellow House before alluded to the 
advancing troops had to encounter a perfect storm of round mid 
grape shot and a .‘■harp fire of musketry. Vigorously pushing 


* klSS Journal, kept at tlio time. 
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mi, lliey approached the enclosure called the Charbagh, and a 
■village, both filled with the enemy. From these the musketry 
lire was very galling. Our men, however, dashed at the enemy, 
and expelled them. 

The next point to he reached was the Charbagh bridge, tlio 
only opening left into Lalchuao. This bridge was 
burred by an earthen parapet, about seven feet j| | l | j i 2 h,irl ''‘ 5h 
hisih, stretching completely across it, and having 
in the centre an opening, overlapped on both sides by the walls 
of tlio parapet, through which it was possible for only one man 
to pass on foot. On this parapet were mounted six gnus, two 
of them 24-pounders. To the light of the bridge, on tlio side 
by which the British were advancing, weie some enclosures 
occupied by the enemy, On approaching the position the force 
halted; Maude brought two guns to the front and opened file, 
whilst Outram, taking with him the 5th Fusiliers and the 
Sikhs, proceeded to dnvo the enemy fiom the enclosures on the 
right, with the view of bringing a reverse tire on the guns 
defending thebridgo. 

The enemy, on their side, bad not been slow to reply to tlio 
challenge given them by Maude, and for seme 
time the artillery duel Tage,d with great fury. In 
this tho enemy had the advantage of numbers and 
position. They had heavy guns, and those guns were under 
cover. Maude had bu t two light guns, and they were in tho open. 

’When the duel had lasted half an hour, it became evident 
that Maude could make no impression on the 
enemy. Ho had lost twenty-one men at the Yellow 
House, and others had fallen in front of the bridge. 

In his despair he appealed to young Hfujxy Havelock, then 
standing by his side, to “ch something.” Havelock rode at 
<mco to JSfeill, who was shoaling on the opposite side of thereat!, 
and suggested to him that he -should charge the bridge, lint, 
in the absence of Outran^ Neill conceived that he would 1 not be 
justified in giving such an order until that general’s turning 
movement should have made itself fell- Fraser-Tytler made a 
similar attempt, and with the same result. 

Something, however, had to be done. Under these circumj>- 
stanees, young Henry Havelock, always hold, 
daring, and adventurous, imperilled Iris commit,- J[,“' olock ’“ ll ' i;,! s 
si oil to carry out an idea which had flashed through 
his brain. Turning his horse’s head, he galloped off in the 
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direction of the post occupied by his father. After making the 
turn of the road, he halted, waited for three or four minutes, 
then, galloping hack to Neill, saluted him and said—as if 
bringing an order from tins gone rat, whom lie had not seen — 
“You are to charge the bridge, Sir.” Neill at once issued the 
order. Tytler and Havelock carried it, across flic road, formed 
up the men, and guvo the order to advance. 

Arnold of the Madras Fusiliers dashed on to tin; bridge with 
the advance of twenty-five men, 'IN tier and Havo- 
lock accompanying them mounted. Ty tier’s horse 
iti<* rjtMtib.igh was shot dead, and ho was pierced through tho 
gtoin. Every other man of the twenty-live, the 
mounted Havelock and a private named Jakes excepted, was 
shot down hy. a di-charge from flic enemy’s six guns loaded 
with grape. /Havelock, unable to pass the overlapping barrier 
of which 1 have spoken, sat in his saddle, his sword in liis hand, 
calling on tho men to come on. Jakes siood by his side loading 
and tiring.as last as he could. Tho interval between their first 
fondling Iho bridge and the arrival on it of tho storming 
column was, probably, not. more than two minutes, but it 
seemed an hour. Standing alone on the bridge, the two 
Englishmen—tho daring officer and tho gallant private—were 
exposed to a tire from all the neighbouring houses, every wall 
loop-holed, every window for tilled by sand-bags, and every roof 
occupied. In tlio language of Outran), “ they were the target 
formally muskets.” Just at this moment, when tlie storming 
party was coming 011 , a rebel Sipalii jumped on Ihe parapet, 
within ton yards of Havelock, and took at, him a deliberate aim, 
Tho direction was truo, but the musket throw high, tor the 
bullet passed through tho centre of the top of his hat. Have¬ 
lock paid him back in truer coin. Ihituming his sword to the 
scabbard, ho drew his revolver and shot him, as lie was re¬ 
loading, through the body. 

A few seconds later the Madras Fusiliers came up with a 
Tho ciiiiriuigh rus ^> swarmed over the parapet and through tho 
1 1 i.i-ii is gap, and carried all before them. Tho 78th High- 
*'"" L '‘i‘ landers belonging to the 2nd brigade followed; 
mul the captured guns were spiked.* The entry into Laklmau 
was won! 


* For Ilia gallant conduct on this occasion. Have]nek was recommended by 
Sir James Oulram for tho Victoria Cross. lie bail previously received it tor 
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On tho regiments of the 2nd Liigaile closing up, the whole 
fnree advanced, hut, in puraiiauee of the Hvsolution ^ 

already referred to, instead of moving straight on LfJuc 

through the city, it took a turn to tlm right at the pienuu" stmts 

, . i B , 'Vi , i i n i bat to turn them 

linugo, nnu piisne 1 on by a very had and narrow 

road along the outskirts. The troops pressed along this rotul, 

,subjected here to but little opposition. 

The rebels, however, having made a demonstration on the 
roar of tho relieving force, two regiments w ere de- _ 

. . it v? . . , Two rcirmients 

tacliort to cover ttie advance ot the remaining; actuoiuiitounei- 


brigades, as well as to protect tho heavy guns, tins 11,0n ‘ ir ' 
dragging of which over the heavy road was found both tedious 
and difficult. 


This road gradually led into the outskirts of ihe oily, and tho 
men ■were forced to penetrate through narrow rroltr#HOftlut 
streets and lanes, every one of which seemed alive men timju?h 
with the enemy’s fire. Still the one way to win 11,8 ,,ty ' 
the day was to press on, and tho men continued to dasli forward, 
overcoming or disregarding every obstacle. Suddenly, however, 
they found their progress impeded by a most formidable obstacle, 
lie fore them lay a narrow bridge over a nullah, with high hanks 
on the opposite side. This bridge lay under tho 
litihof tlie Ivaisarhaghjjarlially commanded by tho a 1 0 jjSljJ 0 v j ) .!j'. t ‘' < l1 '’ 
two guns posted there, and hy the muskets of the 
numerous enemy occupying it. ’lho infantry and the guns 
were forced to cross that bridge, and to cross it almost singly. 
Tho fire opened from the Kaisurbagli was tremendous. It hap¬ 
pened, however, that a sheltered position was attainable on the 
other side, from which tho enemy might be fired at with advan¬ 
tage. The troops, then, as they mossed the bridge, tool: up 
this position, and, opening a fire, to some extent covered their 
comrades. But tho ordeal was a terrible one, and 
many men fell at this point. Having passed this I'^TtbL 
obstacle, tho force re-united, and halted under 
cover of some deserted buildings near the {Jhatr llanzil and 
Furhatbaksh palaces. 

It, was before this—before, indeed, tho Clnirbilgh bridge bad 


liia conduct at Kanbptfr. Maude also received the Cress for the persistent 
gallantry ho displayed this day. “But fur Iris nerve and coolness,” wrote 
Outiain, “Tim army could not have advanced." Private Jakes was kdli.il 
later in the day. 
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Olphei ta gains 

tlu* CiOb'j. 


Outriim proposes 
tit halt at. the 
Cluti Maiuil till 
the re n-pu.itil 
Mum hi uyoin; 


been carried — Unit William Olplierts performed Ibc gallant deed 
wliieli g lined for him the Victoria Cross. Thu 
00th Light Infantry, led by Colonel Campbell, 
had been ordered to charge and carry a battery of 
two guns, strongly posted at the end of a street. They charged 
and carried it. Whilst they hold the guns, Olphorls, who had 
charged wilh them, galloped back, under a bcvoro lire of mus¬ 
ketry, and brought up limbers and horses to carry off the 
captured ordnance. This was, in round numbers, the thirtieth 
time that this gallant officer had deserved the Cross ho so nobly 
wears! 

To return. Darkness was now coming on. The rear-guard, 
with the heavy guns, the wounded, and tho baggage, was 
behind, exposed to the fury of tho enemy, hi a consultation 
with General Havelock, Sir James Outram pro¬ 
posed that the force should occupy the Chair 
Mmw.il I’alaeo for a few hours, to permit the 
junction with tho rear-guard. Tho proposition 
showed judgment and prudence, for the Chutr 
Manzil was a strong position, easy to hold, and virtually com¬ 
municated, by means of intervening palaces, with tho llesidency. 
Had the suggestion been adopted, tho safety of tho roar-guard 
would have been assured, amt the enhance into tho llesidency 
lint dorados (o enclosure could have been effected with eompara- 
lim-iim.n.'s ™n.'st tively little loss, lint General Ilavolock considered 
itc-ireto piia'ion. importance of letting tho beleaguered 

garrison know that succour was at hand outweighed every other 
consideration. The troops, re-firmed, accordingly pushed on. 
The houses iu Iilias Bazaar were thronged with the enemy. As 
the men approached tho archway a tremendous tiro opened upon 
them. Neill, who was leading them, passed through tho arch¬ 
way, then, suddeuly pulling up his horse, ho directed his 
aidc-do-camp, Gordon, to gallop hack aud recall a 
Jim oT 3 " s ‘ u " half-battery which had taken a wrong road. lie 
remained thore sitting on his horse, his lioad 
turned in tho direction from which he expected the half-battery 
to emerge, when a Sipdhi, who had taken post on the arch, dis¬ 
charged his musket at him over the parapet on its 
top. Tho bullet entorod his head behind the left 
oil', and killed him. 

Thus fell oue of tho bravest and most determined men in tho 
British army. Neill had only required opportunity to become 


The death of 
Neill. 
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great. ITuling pedantry, cant, and circumlocution, lio was 
essentially a man of action, In tho early days of 
tho mutiny, when every one from highest to lowest J,imcs Nfl11 ' 
seemed utterly abroad, Neill suddenly appeared on tiro scene, 
and by bis prompt decision and quick energy bud in a moment 
stayed the plague. lie was a born warrior, very cool, very 
keen-sighted, and very determined. His military capacity must 
not be judged by bis condemnation of Havelock’s retreat from 
bis first advance. He, I believe, under similar circumstances, 
would have noted similarly. Hut his judgment was clouded on 
this occasion by his personal feelings, lie bad fell deeply bis 
supersession by Havelock, aiul be disliked him. Every one of 
bis own acts was marked by judgment, by a keen appreciation 
of the end to bo attained. In a word, he was a noble type of 
the northern land that owned him. Though thirty-one years 
have elapsed sumo he foil, the memory of him still lives, fresh 
and green, in the hearts of those who knew him—and who, 
knowing, loved and respected him—alike in India and in 
England. 

Undeterred by the loss they had suslaiued. the British troops 
pressed on through the Ilhas Bazaar, fiercely 
assailed by a musketry fire. Emerging from this, !!nr- 

tlio sounds of cheering from the Residency cn- c ™ <,ev<r y 
closure suddenly gladdened the ears of the High- 0 Ja r,c c > 
landers and their comrades. Others of the advancing force, 
who had forced their wav through other streets, appeared on 
the scene almost immediately afterwards, and took up the 
cheers mo,si vociferously, Well, indeed, might their hearts swell 
within them! Those cheers were but the natural outburst of 
llio sweetest, feedings of which the nature of man is capable— 
the pleasure of aiding those in dire distress. 

But they are not yet within the enclosne. The night was 
dark, and, before onr troops could enter it, was , 
necessary to make a way for them and for the <t iimMiim 
guns. The displacement of tho impediments at Uuml 
the gate of the Baillie Guard which bad so long resisted the 
enemy’s assaults caused some delay. But at last they were 
removed, and many of the victorious troops entered. Then 
ensued the scene which I have endeavoured faintly to describe 
in the last chapter. 

I have said that many of tho victorious troops entered. The 
brilIt of them, however, lay all that night on the ground 
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Sept. 20. 
consisting 

S"pt. 2C-27. 
TllO tfUt-glUlll 


Iff ween (lie Uiillie Cuard gateway ami (lie Farhatbaksh Paine, 
and rejoined llieir comrade-. early tlte next morn¬ 
ing. There still remained the roar-guard. Of that 
gnar.l, even in the morning, there were no tidiims. 
zlt noon, consequently, a parly was ordered out lo 
support or to disengage them. This detichment, 
originally of two hundred and fifty men of the 5th 
Fusiliers, and Sikhs of Hie Firu/.purregiment, and 
subsequently reinfoioed by a hnndre I men of I ho 
76th Highlanders, under Captain Halibut ton, mid 
a hundred of the 32ml. under Captain Lowe, the whole cum¬ 
in indeed by Colonel Napier. JhE., 1 prmeoded to tlw walled 
p issage in front of the Mot! M ih.ill Palace, and found the rear¬ 
guard holding that passage. The junction having 
u"r gu’Im° f " lc l>< on elfectod, the surviving sick and wounded 
wore tiansported, on the morning of the 27th, 
■along the river bank into the intrenehment. 

It then became a great object to extricate, from the exposed 
position in which it had been left on the 26th, a 
n uc’Jwipu? B "” 24-pounder gun, used the previous clay against tliu 
enemy. It was scarcely possi bio to a|iproaeh this 
gun, so heavy was the liro maintained on it. The attempl, 
however, was made by three daring men, OlphertS of Iho 
Tergal, Crump of the Madras, Artillery, and Privato Dully of 
the Madras Fusiliers. Crump, an officer of the most brilliant 
promise, was killed; but I)n(Fy, by a display of combined 
daring and ingonnity, managed to fasten a rope to the gun in 
such a manner as to ensure its withdrawal.f 

The gun having been recaptured, earnest endeavours were 
made lo open out a road for the whole of the ordnance through 
the palaces to the Residency. At, three o’clock on tlio morning 
of the 27th, tho whole force proceeded undiscovered through 
flic enemy’s posts, and succeeded in packing the heavy gnus 
mill waggons in tho garden of tlio Moti Mahall. The garden 
adjoining, and which was hold in force by the enemy, was then 
attacked and carried by detachments of the 90lli, 32ud, ami 5th 
Fusiliers, led by Colonel Purnoll and Captain McCabe. From 
this point measures wore taken to open a road for the guns 


* Now Lord Napier of Magdala. 

t For this act, Duffy, on the roeonimciulalion of Olplicrti, received the 
Victoria Orosa. 
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through Ihe palace, find by the 1st. of Odobor every gun and 
waggon was safely lodged in tlie iutronehinent. 

finch an operation as the relief of Lakhnau by so small u 
force conld not indeed be effected, save at a heavy sacrifice of 
life. The actual loss, up to the 2dth of September inclusive, in 
killed and wounded, amounted to five hundred and sixty-four 
officers and men. This does not include the casualties sustained 
by the re ir-guard up to the morning of the 27th, amounting to 
sixty-one killed and se\ enty-soven missing. As the missing 
wore sick or wounded men, who had heen intercepted or si tin, 
tin* number of killed of the rear-guard may he counted as fho 
tobil of the two numbers, or one hundred and thirty-night. 
This would raise the entire losses of the relief operation to 
seven hundred find two, officers and men. Amongst the former 
was Major Cooper, commanding the artillery brigade. By his 
death the command of that brigade devolved upon Major Eyre. 

The force which had thus with such daring and persistent 
braveiy reached tho beleaguered JLtesideuey disco- , r ,i«on are 
vered in a few hours that they had reached tlmt r£uifi>rc‘’<]—no i 
spot only to increase the number of the garrison, yinya-in it»vc- 
Alcans of transport for the combined force were 
absolutely wanting. Even linrl they the transport, was that 
forco strong enough to escoit tho ladies and children in safety 
to Kanhpur? These were consider, i Lions which pressed thorn- 
selves on iSir James Ontrani. who had, on the 2(3th, resumed 
command. For the moment, the. result, of the successful advances 
on Lakhuao was that move mouths were required to be fed— 
more lodgment had become necessary for tho garrison. These 
were difficulties. But to meet and overcome difficulties is nno 
of tho natural tasks of a real man./ How Sir James Outrank 
met and conquered them 1 shall describe in the next volume. 

There remained meanwhile to him, to Havelock, and to their 
gallant comrades the inspiring conviction, that by „ „ . 
greatly daring they had accomplished a leat un- rku.-me-nruion 
surpassed in the annals of war. The English tt \ e „ a “™ !a3ful 
traveller who shall visit Laklmao may well pause, 
struck wiLli wonder and admiration, as contemplating the 
narrow streets and lofty houses of the city, the size of the 
palaces, tho extent of tho walled enclosures surrounding them, 
ho calls to mind that they were a handful ot his countrymen 
who forced their way through those narrow streets, the houses 
Ailed with armed enemies; svlio heat down the opposition 
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offered them by (he foe in those walled enclosures to rush In 
ihe succour of other men, also countrymen, who, beleaguered in 
a weak position—a position in a military sense not defensible— 
had repulsed, during ciglity-seven days, the incessant attacks 
of countless foes. Contemplating in turn the city and the 
enclosure, ho will ho uuahlo to resist the conviction, that the 
relievers and the relieved were in very deed worthy each of 
the other. If he wonder at the possibility of a small force 
maintaining itself in the battered enclosure of the Residency, 
h« will equally doubt tlm power of repeating a feat such as that 
which Ilavelook and his sold id's accomplished, hath the one 
and the other wore impossible had they not been done. That 
both were achieved was due to a combination of qualities which, 
on another field and on a different occasion, exposed our country¬ 
men to the taunt, that they never knew when they were beaten. 
The spirit that had animated Raleigh, that had inspired Drake, 
that had given invincible force to the soldiers of Cromwell, 
that had dealt the first deadly blow to the conqueror of Europe, 
lived in these men—their descendants. It was that spirit, boru 
of freedom, which filled their hearts with the conviction that, 
being Englishmen, they wore bound to persevere, bound to 
thro every danger, every discomfort ,—to conquer. It; was not 
simply the joy of battle—the certamink rjandia which incited 
Atfila 1 to conquest—that animated their hearts. Rather was 


"■ At the battle of Chalons Atlila, observing (lie repulse of tin attack of 
In's troops on a hill which the enemy had succeeded in occupying before him, 
heal for the commanders of his divisions and thus addressed them: “Attn 
having conquered under luy orders a great pint of the world, you ought, lo 
know wlml bnit, uf a man X am, and i cannot forget what, you are. Let us 
leave to generals accustomed to slumber on the liosuin of peace encourage¬ 
ments of an ordinary character. War is your natural condition; vengeance 
your sweetest passion. For you’a battle is a holiday ; lotus colobiate this one 
with joy. Behold your victims ; sacrifice them to your glory; to the mam'a 
of your companions wlwm they surprised and killed. Here, eourago has 
naught to fear Irian wile and artifice. These open plains can give cover to 
no ambush. All is open ; rill is assured to valour. And what is this army 
that you aie about to fight? It is a confused mass of weak and effeminate 
nations, afraid of cat'll other, hating each other, and who were tearing tuck 
other to pieces when the fear of your amis united them. Already, before tho 
brittle, they tremble. It is terror which has lent (hem wings to fly (o that 
height. They repent ah early of having offered battle in the plains. They 
seek elevated ground to bo out of roach of your missiles; they would like to 
hide themselves in tho clouds. As for tiro Homans wo know them already. 
1 only fear tho promptitude uf their flight, AVithuut awaiting even tiiu first 
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it the conviction that they were struggling- for the right, that 
t,liBy were combi l ing treacherous foes, that .England looked to 
them for the vindication of her honour and for the safety of the 
trust she had con tided to thorn, that inspired the defenders with 
dogged resolution:—the soldiers who followed Havelock with 
tin elan that was irresistible. The men whoso great achieve¬ 
ments, reflecting- an eternal glory on their country, I have hut 
faintly portrayed, all lived 1ml, thirtv-cnio years ago, Some of 
them are with us still. On tram and Ilaveiock, and Inglis and 
Neill, and Eyro and Wilson have passed away, hut there aro 
those who remain who emulated their example. There are, 
too, their successors in the ranks of the British army, and 
reoent. history has proved that on these the inspiration of 
great deeds has not been cast away. Tlio men whose deeds I 
have recorded were tried in the fire. They represented the 
gallant soldiers from whoso minds neither the assaults of an 
overwhelming enemy, the privations of scanty food, in cess int 
watching, nor the terrible trials of climate, could obliterate the 
fact that they wero Englishmen, and as such were hound to 
conquer—and who did conquer. Their names and their ex¬ 
ample survive them. Carthage could boast, of lier Hannibal; 
Homo of her Scipios and her Civsar : Gaul of her Vercingetorix ; 
France, too, can speak with pride of lier Jean d’Arc, of her 
Ileini IV., of her Villars, and of tho great commanders trained in 
the school of Napoleon. {Spain can show her Saragossa; but no 
other nation iu the world can show a defense equal in its reso¬ 
luteness and in its result to that of Lakhuao, in which every 

lilnw they uru aeeu.-tomed to ily before the dust miaul by our hwsiV feet. 
Give them, then, no time to ariungo themselves in battle array. Cast your¬ 
selves on their squadrons ; then, without stopping to pursue your victory over 
them, charge the Alans, the Franks, and the Visigoths, They are those 
alone whom wo have net <1 to conquer; they aiv the nerves of the army ; all 
the rest will fall with llu-in. Think not tli.it join- individual lute depends on 
tho enemy. No dart can reach him who is reserved by Unis to sing tho 
song of victory. No dart can touch him who 1ms tu conquer, whilst he who 
has la die would meet his fate even in inglorious rase. Why should Fortune: 
lmvo given the Huns victory over so many nations unless it were to piypne 
them for the joys of this battle? Why should elic have opened to our 
ancestors the Stmotic Mnish closed and unknown for so many acres? .... If* 
circumstances do not deceive me—heiu—hero before us—is tho field of which 
bo many exploits have been the promise and the forerunners. For myself, I 
I will hs the first to launch my javelin against the. enemy—let him din who 
I Bliall refuse to follow Attila! (Si quis potuerit Attila pugnonte oliura fui-o, 
sepultus est).”—Joriuiidiia, de Tlflus Gt tin's, e. 12. 

veil,, ill. 2 b 
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man was n hero ami evoiy woman a heroine, To find a parallel 
wo must heardi the records of England herself, and go hack to 
(Jlivo at Ark a. I and to Flint at Wundiwash. 

I leave Lakhnao now, and with regret. Bat I leave it for a 
field not less nehlo. For I h;ivo to nairalo now how it was that 
the imperial city of Dehll suueuinhed to the army which had so 
patiently and so persistently assailed it. 
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(vide page 174.) 

Is' May, 1S31, General Lionel SIhuvcn published a pamphlet con- 
t lining some correspondence he had hud with me on the subject of Hits 
insufficient notice I had given of his exploits in the eailier editions of mv 
history of the Imliuu Mutiny. The first and second lei tors of tha t 
correspondence sjieak fur themselves. Thu first contained I he complaint 
of General showers; the second, my answer to that eom|h(int. The third 
letter reiterated his shallow claims, and ended, characteristically, with a 
sneer at myself. Utterly indifferent Lo the sarcasms which were the 
natural consequence of my refusal to endorse his shadowy claims, I declined 
to bandy peisonulilics with General Showers, and left his second letter 
unnoticed. 

In tho pamphlet of 1881 no attack was made upon the late Sir George 
Lawrence. Sir George Lawrence was alive, and tiie Lawrences were stiff 
a power; but General Showers had not iorgotleu that, at mi unexampled 
crisis in the history of British India, he had scivcil under Sir George 
Lawrence, and that Sir George Lawrence had roeouled his opinion that, m 
that crisis, he had futtjid him,/when every other officer hurried to hie 
post, 1 ’ loitering at'Abii and cn rank, neglectful of his order.-, and guilty of 
repeated acts til disobedience and defiance of his nuthoiity. He waited, 
then, till that illustrious mail should no lunger he olive to reply to hiru ; 
then, conveniently “ clearing out a long-disused cabinet,” he proceeded to 
concoct “ a missing chapter of the Indian Mutiny,’’ chaiuua-rh ed by prai-e 
of himself and tlcpred.il ion of his funner chief. I say nothing of hi* 
remarks regarding myself; I plead guilty to the charge of declining to 
distort the truth in order to falnicalo a hero out of inferior clay. 

With respect to the conduct of General Showers during the Mutiny, I 
may repeat here what I have written in a footnote in the text, that tin* 

I question was fully disposed of by the tioveinor-Geueral of India in 
, Council (Lord Canning), in letter No. 7‘J7, dated February 2-1, lSGo. 
j That letter thus concludes: 

“ On a full review of all the proceedings set forth in the correspondence,® 
and especially of the particular justmees above adverted to, bis Excellency 
cannot avoid the, conclusion that Captain Showers, notwithstanding his 
good abilities and his zeal for the public service, does not possess cither the 
judgment or the temper required in an officer entrusted with political 
duties. His conduct has been marked by unjustifiable opposition to tins 
orders of bis superior, needless disputes with other officers, and a desire to 

2 u 2 
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meddle with the duties which do not belong to liim. lie has failed In 
profit by the wnrn ng formerly addressed to him on this head. [[is 
Excellency therefore dismisses Captain Showers Irom the Ilnjpontanu 
Agency, anil directs that his services lie placed nt the disposal of the 
Military Department. You will accordingly take measures to relieve 
Captain Showers at once.” 

General Showers lias the audacity to argue that that decision, which 
was final, and was never altered, was virtually cancelled by a letter 
addressed to him by Iho Secretary of Slate the 1-ltli April, 1S02. Hut 
what are llie factsV Major Showers, ns lie thru was, had represented to 
the Secretary of State that, in consequence of the lion-confininiUoii by the 
Government of India of his appointment as Political Agent in Mewar, ho 
had boon subjected to a considerable pecuniary loss. The reply of the 
Secretary of Statu ran, with reference to that point, as follows : 

“ Adverting to the exceptional circumstances of the times, to the claims 
necessarily made on the hospitality of officers in the position you then 
hold, uml to the particular facts which you have stated, Sir Charles Wood 
is willing to take this part of your case into his favourable consideration. 
He will, therefore, call the attention of iho^Governuieul of India to the 
subject, and to request, that, if, ns he believes, the full salary of the Mewtir 
Agency 1ms not been disbursed to any other officer, the difference between 
the allowances of the officiating and the confirmed appointment, during 
the period of your employment as Political Agent at Mower, bo disbursal 
to you.” 

The sense of this decision is too plain, one would think, to ho capable 
of being distorted. The Secretary of State says, in so many words, to 
Major Showers: “ We will not punish you by fine as well as by dismissal. 
You probably incurred expenses which your full salary was intended to 
meet; therefore you shall have that, full salary.” To those acquainted vviili 
the financial rules of the Government of India, even this explanation is 
superfluous. By llior-e rules an officer who may not he confirmed in an acting 
appointment is entitled only to the ludf-staff salary. To disburse to liim 
the full-sialf pay the sanction of the Secretary of State is necessary; and 
when, as in llie case of General Showers, exceptional circumstances occur, 
such sanction is rarely withheld. 

The claim, then, made by General Showers, that the grant of liis full- 
staff pay, accompanied as it was by an allu-ion to h : s “admitted steal and 
ability,” cleansed him front the condemnation ot his conduct during the 
Mutiny by the Government of India, is, then, simply impudent. Nor 
_ would it ho necessary to notice it further hut that the impudence, set forth 
with all the hectoring of a Captain Pmhadil, is liable to he accepLed as 
truth by the untravelled Englishman, to whom the antecedents of 
General Showers, and. the measure of him taken in India, may not bo 
known. 

It is by the character a nmn lias borne in tlm country where lie has 
Spent the best years of his life that liis worth or worthlessness must bo 
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judged; not liy the veneer lie may assume after he has retired hum the 
.-.ceue ol hi-. lilc-Lbuurs. Sow, Gcueial Showers spent all the best jams 
ot his life in India. Ilis character was well known in that country,alike 
by those in the service as by those out of it. Let us see how he was 
regarded them, 

l’erhaps the besi mode of ascertaining this fact is to record the im¬ 
pression of him which Iris recent hook, published tn 1888, has called forth. 
The loading paper ol the North-western Provinces is ‘The Pioneer.’ The 
following are the terms in which that able and honest journal reviews 
General fcihowcis’s latest work, ‘A Missing Chapter ol tiro Indian Mutiny.' s 

“This h'orlutre is, in tire main, an attiir.pt on the part of General 
Showers to vindicate himself, Iris action, and Iris polic,y as Political 
llo-ident in Ifewar (Gdaiput) fiom tire blame, tacit and expressed, cast 
upon them at the time by the late General Sir George St. Patrick 
Lawrence, The vindication conies rather late in the day, and certainly 
loses all value and force from having been delayed until long after the 
death of the officer against, whom it is mainly directed. Colonel Mnllcson, 
who, in his history oi the Mutiny, took Sir Choree Lawrence’s view of the 
matter, cumes in for some harsh and bitter remarks, hacked by a manipu¬ 
lated quotation from Shakespeare. He, however, is to the fore, and, 
should lie think it worth while, which is hardly likely, can ably piotect 
himself. Against Sir George. Lawionce, General t-lumers will hardly he 
allowed to score au ex-pcirlo decree. General Showers, moreover, stabs 
(p. 101) that, having been removed by the Local Government, for acting 
without orders, presumably upon report by General Lawrence, he was 
restored to office by the Secretary of State on appeal. He gives no copies, 
cither of the, otiginal repoit or of either of these orders, though ho punts 
copies of several other papers far Ie«s to the point than those'would have 
been. If Genetal Showers ‘left the Court without a stain upon his 
character, sunoundod by his ft lends,' where the neces-ity for this long- 
delayed whitewash? General Showers’ appeal was apparently made in 
February, 18(1-, and presumably his restoration took place in that year. 
(Somewhat characteristically, lie gives, as the grounds of his restoration 
by the Secretary of State, au extract from his memorandum of appeal.) 
It is not clea r, therefore, why—sixteen years thereafter, when his opponent 
and many of the other actois in those scenes have passed away—he has 
now scon fit to open up this matter in so polemical a fashion. The 
necessity for the present work is the less apparent as General Showers 
claims to have ‘conclusively disposed of the matter’ by the publication 
of a counterblast to Colonel Malleson. in 1881. 

“ Captain Showers placed on record, at the Board of Control, India Office 
(sic), in the spring of 1856, a memorandum in which, while criticising the 
annexation policy of Lord lhilhuusic, lie foretold the Mutiny ns a rcsiAt 


* <A Missing Chapter of the Indian Mutiny:’ by Lieutenant-General 
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thereof. A copy of LKis nioiuoramlimi lio brought, out, to India in the 
■same year and laid helnre Lord (I,inning. Jt is unfortunate that no weighty 
a document as tins must have been, and one so useful to future historio¬ 
graphers, lias been iosL to the world. The original is lost, the copy given 
to Lord Cunning is not forthcoming, and the author ol .so important a 
filnfp paper series to have kept no C0| y ol it. General Showers states, in 
words given as Lord (’mining’s own, that that statesman, while convinced, 
or neatly so, by the views tot forth in this japor, refrained from acting 
upon them because ‘ what ho (Captain Shown s) advocates would involvo 
a ivvemal of I lie policy which I am sent to carry out, viz., the consolidation 
of the -Empire (?) thrauyh the absorption of the Native Slates’ The 
Italics and tpuevy are our own. We take, libeity very gravely to doubt if 
land Canning ever permitted himself to sav anything of the sort. Net 
only in this sen fence, but in several other places, General Showers ante¬ 
dates the'Empire’ of India. He, more than once styles the Queen of 
1807-58 by her recently assumed imperial litlo, as when he speaks of 
‘assumption by the Queen-Empress of direct rule over India at the latter 
end of 1858.’ 

“ We learn from this work (p. S) that it was to Captain Showers that 
we owed the liist inception of the design of thu diversion of the troops of 
the China Expedition to the aid of India. We had been under the impression 
that that idea had first emanated, whence so many heroic ideas sprang, 
from Sir Henry Lawrence, who advised Lord Canning somewhat to that 
effect immediately alter hearing of the events of the 11th May at Miratli. 

“Into the eontroveisial matter, which is dually tho main motif of the 
•work, we need not enter further. As a contribution to tho history of the 
Muliuy and Rebellion of 1S57-58 there is little that is new. The title is 
u misnomer. There is no 1 missing chapter’of that time which is now 
lold for tho first time. The only things ‘missing’—and as to those wo 
have to take General Showers’ authority—are Captain Showers’ despatches 
of the time, or some of them, winch ho roundly charges General Lawrence 
with having burked or misrepresented. The historical part of the work is 
an account ol tho occurrences of the Mutiny in Mewar, principally at 
Udaipur and Niiniieli and the neighbourhood, which has all been told 
and recorded, officially and otherwise, far more ably and cloaily than it is 
rcconnted in this book; for General Showers’ is not the pen of a ready 
\nitrr. Some local touches and episodes, both before and behind the 
seems, such as could only be given by a leading local aclor in the drama, 
there undoubtedly are. In particular, tho staunch and universally recog- 
niw d loyally of the House ol Mewar, in the person of the Mfthardj hand 
Samp Singh, is set forth more precisely, and with greater insistence and 
'"aetail, than wo remember to have seen elsewhere. Indeed, one of the 
chief raisons d’etre of the book is the establishment of the position, that 
the active loyalty of the Maliaraj liana in those troublous and tiying 
times, and the powerful material aid given by the Durbar to tho British 
arms, were mainly due to the policy of Captain 0. L. Showers, which set 
aside aud was, u& initio and throughout, antagonistic to that pi cviously 
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jmisnotl and subsequently advocated by his predecessor and thereafter 
cliicf, Brigadier-General George St. Patrick Lawrence.” 

But this is not all. General Showers had apparently forgotten that, 
although the Old Lion was dead, there were young lions ready and resolute 
to vindicate thiir father’s fame. One of these, Mr. A. -7. Lawrence, as 
sunn as ho read the review i have just quoted fioui the ‘ Pioneer,’hurled 
at the presumptuous libeller ot his sire’s name the sharp-pointed javelin I 
have extracted from that paper. Addressing the editor of the ‘ Pioneer, 
Mr. Lawrence wrote: 

“Your notice of General Showers’attack on my Lite father requires 
some notice. I gather Irom the little mention made of this hook in my 
letters 1’ioin home that neither niy brother nor any of Sir George’s old 
assistants think Showers worth powder anil shot. Ho was re-employed iu 
Gwaliiir in 18(14, and after six months was dropped. The Gwaliar 
ollioials have probably a warm remembianee of him. Most native states 
where he served found him expensive, and, if my recollection is right, the 
attack oil Nimbhiua and the Tonic intrigue were the cause of his leaving 
Ita.jpvita.na, and of his (long-delayed) abuse of Sir George Lawrence. 
Showers had a certain cleverness and facility with his pen, wuich, however, 
by your account, seems to have left liira; but he was vain, unscrupulous, 
and self-laudatory, llcltiscd employment by the Foreign Office, not 
wanted by the Army, he did general duty at Peshawar for some time. I 
have the best authority for knowing the opinion there held ol him. Ho 
offered himself, in Lord Mayo’s time, ns a member of the Legislative 
Council, on the supposed strength of his acquaintance with the criminal 
tribes of India. Great was Lord Mayo’s surprise and indignation on 
hearing of this suggestion. Showers subsequently lived, and tiicd to raise 
cotton, at Dehii Dun; and his last appearance in India was an unsuccess¬ 
ful application for exemption of stamp duty. Aud this is the man who 
presumes, five years after my father’s death, and thirty years after the 
time of which lie professes to he the only true historian, to attack a man 
with whom, when Lord Lawrence came out as Viceroy, and my father 
was with him in Calcutta, lie was willing and anxious to renew his 
acquaintance. 

“ Allahabad, 20th July. (Signed) A. J. Lawhencl:.” 

In this letter Mr. Lawrence describes his father’s assailant as “vain, 
unscrupulous, and self-laudatory.” The description will be accepted by 
all who knew General Showers in India. In that country the qualities 
denoted by those adjectives were constantly leading him into hot water. 
In a word, they did much to ruin his career. I much fear that in this, 
the last of his many warfares—all of his own seeking—they have not 
contributed to his reputation with posterity, It can scarcely be a con¬ 
solation to General Showers to knuw that, whilst his two self-laudatory 
hooks are but little known now, and will be absolutely unknown to the 
generation that will come after, this seif-sought exjmso of himself will be 
read wherever the English language is spoken. 
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Officiiil Report of the Defence of Lakliurn (vide Chapter II. Book III,). 

“ From Ur.lGAlimt Intii.is, Commanding Garrison of UlkhHiw,'l\\ 'juk 
KIsUBETAHY TO (i0VIiI!KMi:XT flllMTAIlY DlIPAUl'MKNT, Calcutta. 

Dated, “ Liildnmo, 20tli September, IS,37. 

“Sir, —In consequence of the very di'eplv-to-be-laincnfed death ot 
Brigadier-UCToral Sir II. M.-Lawrence, K.O.U., Into in command of tlu: 
Ottdh Field Force, the duty of narrating the military events which have 
occurred at Lakhnan since 2fJl.li June last, lias devnUed upou myself. 

"On the evening of that day several reports reached Sir Henry 
Lawrence that the rebel army, in no very considerable lorco, would march 
from Chinhat (a small village about, eight miles distant on tint road to 
Faizabful) ou Lnkhnao on the following morning; and the late Biigadier- 
Oeneral tlterefore dctcrniined to make a strong rceoimoissanoe in that, 
direction, with the view, if possible, of meeting the force at a disadvantage, 
either at its witmneo into the suburbs of the city, or at the bridge, rooks 
the Golcml, which is a small stream Intersecting the Faizabad road, about 
half-way between Laklmao and Chinhat. 

“ The force destined for this service, and which was compoaod ns follows, 
moved out at (1 a.m. on the morning of the 80th June 
Artillery .—Four guns of Ho. — Horse Light Field Battery. 

Fouv ditto of No. 2 Oudh Field Battery. 

Two ditto or Ko. o ditto ditto ditto. 

An eight-inch Howitzer. 

Cavalry .—Troop of Volunteer Cavalry. 

L20 Troopers of Detachments belonging to the lsl, 2nd and 3rd 
llegiments of < luclh Irregular Cavalty. 

Infantry .—300 Her Majesty's 02nd. 

100 13th Native Infantry. 

00 48th Native Infantry. 

20 71st Native Infantry (Sikhs). 

“ The troops, misled by the reports of wayfarers—who stated that there 
were few or no men between Lalchnao and Chinhat—proceeded somewhat 
further than had been originally intended, and suddenly fell in with the 
enemy, who had up to that time chided the vigilance of the advance guard 
by concealing themselves behind a long lino of trees in overwhelming 
numbers. The European force and the howitzer, with the native infantry, 
held the foe in check fur homo time, and had the six guns of tiro Oudli 
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Artillery been luilliful, ami the Sikh Cavalry' shown .a hotter trout, the day 
would low been non in spite of an immense disparity in numbers, lint 
the Oude artillerymen and drivers were traitors. They overturned the 
puns into ditches, out the traces of their horses, and abandoned them, 
regardless of the remonstrances and exertions of their own officers, and of 
those of Sir Henry Lawrence's staff, headed by the IJrigadier-Gcnciai in 
poison, wln> himself (hew his sword upon these rebels. Every effort to 
induce them to stand having proved ineffectual, the torcc, exposed to a 
vastly superior fire id artillery, and completely outflanked on both sides by 
an overpowerin'; body of infantry and cavalry, which actually got into our 
loar, was compelled tn letire with the loss of three pieces of artillery, which 
fell into the hands of the enemy, in consequence of the vault treachery id 
the Oudh gunners, and with a very grievous list of killed and wounded. 
The heat was dreadful, the gun ammunition was expended, and the almost 
total want of cavalry to piotect onr rear made our retreat most disastrous. 

“ All the officers behaved well, and the oxeitiuns of the small body of 
Volunteer Cavahy—only forty in number—under Captain Eadcliffo, 7th 
Light Cavalry, were most praiseworthy. Sir Henry Lawrence subsi quenlly 
convoyed liis thanks to myself, who had, at his request, accompanied him 
upon this occasion, Colonel Case being in command of H.M.'s 32nd. He 
also expressed his approbation of the way in which his staff—Captain 
Wilson, Officiating Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General; Lieutenant 
James, Sub-Assistant Coinmissaiy-Gcucral; Captain Edgell, Officiating 
Military Secretary; and Mr. Couper, C.S.,—the last of whom had acted 
as Sir Henry Lawrence’s A.D.G. from the commencement of the distur¬ 
bances,—had conducted themselves throughout this arduous day. Sir 
lleiiry further particularly mentioned that he would bring the gallant 
conduct of Captain lladelitfu and of Lieutenant Bonham, of the Artillery, 
(who worked the howitzer successfully until incapacitated by a wound), to 
the prominent notice of the Government of India. The manner in which 
Lieutenant Birch, 71st N.I., cleared a village with a party of Sikh 
skirmishers, also elicited the ad miration of tiic lirigadier-Gcueral. The 
conduct of Lieutenant Bardinge, who, with his hnmllul of horse, covered 
the retreat of the rear-guard, was extolled by Sir Henry, who expressed 
his intention of mentioning the services of this gallant officer to His 
Lordship in Council. Lieutenant-Colonel Case, who commanded ll.M.’s 
32nd Regiment, was mortally wounded whilst gallantly leading on bis 
men. The service bad not a more deserving officer. The command de¬ 
volved on Captain Stcevens, who also received a death-wound shortly 
afterwards. The command then fell to Captain Mansfield, who has since 
died of cholera. A list of the casualties on this occasion accompanies the 
Despatch. 

“ It remains to report the siege operations. _ ■* 

"It will be in the recollection of His Lordship in Council that it was 
the original intention of Sir Ilenry Lawrence to occupy not only the 
Residency, but also the fort called Mnchcht Illiawan—an old dilapidated 
edifice, which had been hastily repaired for the occasion, though the 
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defences were even at the lust moment very fur from complete, find were, 
moreover, commanded by many houses iu the city. The situation of tlio 
Machclii Bhawan with regard to the Residency has already been 
described to the Government of fedia. 

“The untoward event of the doth June so far diminished the wlrola 
available force, that we had not a sufficient number of men remaining to 
occupy both positions. The Brigadicr-Ghneral, tlievefovo, on tint evening 
of the 1st duly, .signalled to the garrison of the Machclii Bhawan to 
evacuate and blow up that fortress in the course, of l,lie night. The orders 
were ably parried out, and at 13 r.ai. tlie force marched into tiro Residency 
with their guns and treasure without lire loss of a man ; and shortly after¬ 
wards the explosion of 210 barrels of gunpowder and 6,000,000 hall 
cartridges, which were lying in ihe magazine, announced to .Sir Henry 
Lawrence and his officers—who were anxiously awaiting the report—the 
complete destruction of that post mid all that it contained. If it had not 
been for this wise and strategic measure, no member ot the Lucknow 
garrison, in all probability, would have survived to tell the tale; for, as 
has alieady bicn stated, tlio Machcln Bhawan was commanded from other 
parts of tlio town, and was, moreover, indifferently pruvided with heavy 
artillery ammunition, while the difficulty, suffering, and loss which the 
Residency garrison, even with tiio reinforcement thus obtained Iroin the 
Machcln Bhawan, has undergone in hoi ling tlio position, is sufficient to 
show that, if the original intention of holding both posts had been adhered 
to, both would have inevitably fallen. 

“ It is now m.y very painful duty to relate the calamity which befell us 
at the commencement of tile siege. On the 1st duly an 3-inch shell burst 
in the room in the Residency in which Kir 11. Lawrence was sitting. Tlio 
missile hurst between him and Mr. Couper, close to bath; but without 
injury to either. The who'e of his staff implored Sir Henry to take 
up other quarters, as tho Residency had thou become the special target fur 
the mimd-shot and shell of tho enemy. This, however, ho jestingly 
declined to do, observing that another shell would certainly never he 
pitched into that small room. But Providence had ordained otherwise, for 
on the very next day ho was mortally wounded by tho fragment, of 
another shell which burst in the same room, exactly at the same spot. 
Captain Wilson, Deputy Assistant Adjutaid-Geneial, received a contusion 
at the same time. 

“ Tile late lamented Sir Henry Lawrence, knowing that his last hour 
was rapidly approaching, directed me to assume command of the troops, 
and appointed Major Banks to succeed him in the office of Chief Com¬ 
missioner. Ho lingered in great agony till the morning of tho 4th July, 
when ho expired, aud the Government was thereby deprived, if I may 
vonture to say so, of the services of a distinguished statesman and a most 
gallant soldier. Few men have ever possessed to the same extent tho 
power which lie enjoyed of winning the hearts of all tho-c with whom ho 
came in contact, and thus ensuring tho warmest and most zealous devotion 
for himself and for tho Government which ho served, The successful 
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(Ifl’cnce of the position has he on, under rroviilei.ee, solely attribulable to 
the foresight which he evinced in the timely commencement of t.1 a 
necessary operations, and the great skill and untiring personal activity 
which he exhibited in carrying them into effect. All ranks possessed 
such confidence in ins judgment and his fertility of resource, that the 
news of his fall was rieeived throughout the garrison with feelings of 
consternation only second to the grief which was inspired in the hearts of 
all by the loss of a public benefactor and a warm personal Iriend. Feeling 
as keenly ami as eralelully as I do the obligations that the whole of us 
are under to this great and good man, 1 trust ihe Government of India 
will pardon mo for having attempted, however impelfeetly, to portray 
I hem. in him every good and deserving soldier lost a friend and a ('hit:!' 
capable* of discriminating, and ever on the alert lo reward merit, no matter 
how humble the sphere in which it was exhibited. 

“ The garrison had scarcely rtcovered the shock which it had sustained 
in the loss of its revered and beloved General, when it had to mourn the 
death of that able and respected officer, Major Hanks, the Officiating Chief 
Commissioner, who received a bullet through his head while examining a 
critical outpost on the fflst July, and died without a groan. 

“ The description of our position, and tlio state of our defences when 
the siege began, are so hilly set forth in the accompanying Memorandum, 
luniished by tbs Garrison Engineer, that I shall content myself with 
bringing to the notice of His Lordship in Council the fact that, when the 
blockade was commenced, only two of our batteries were completed, part 
of the defences were yet in an unfinished condition, and tliu buildings in 
the immediate vicinity, which gave cover to the enemy, wore only very 
partially cleared away. Indeed, cur heaviest lushes have liecn caused by 
trie fire from the enemy's sharp-shooters stationed in the adjoining mosques 
and houses of the native nobility, the necessity of destroying which had 
been repeatedly drawn to tlia attention of Sir Henry by the staff of 
Engineers; but Ids invariable reply was, ‘ Spare the lioly places, and 
private property, too, as far as possible;’ and we have consequently 
suffered severely from our very tenderness to the religious prejudices and 
respect to the rights of our rebellious citizens and soldiery. As soon ns 
the enemy bad thoroughly completed the investment of the llcsidoncy, 
they occupied these houses, some of which were within easy pistol-shot of 
our barricades, in immeu-e force, and rapidly made lonp-holcs on those 
sides which bore on our past, from which they kept up a terrific and 
incessant fire day and night, which caused ninny daily casualties, as there 
could not have bceen less than 8,000 men firing at one time into our 
position. Moreover, there was no place in the whole of our works that 
could be considered safe, for several of the sick and wounded who were 
lying in the Banqueting Hall, which had been turned into an hospital, 
were killed in the very centre of tire buHding, and the widow of Lieutenant 
Horiu and other women and children were shot dead in rooms into which 
it had not been previously deemed possible that a bullet could penetrate. 
Neither were tie enemy idle in erecting batteries. They soon had from 
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twenty to twenty-five guns in position, some of lliein of very large caliluo. 
There worn plan led all limnd our post at small distances, some bring 
actually within fifty yaids of our defences, but in places where our own 
heavy guns could not reply to them, while the perseverance and ingenuity 
of the enemy m erecting barricades in front of and around their guns, in a 
very short [line rendered all attempts to silence them by musketry 
entirely unavailing. Neither could they Vo effectually silenced by shells, 
by reason of their extreme proximity to our position, and because, moic- 
over, the enemy had recourse to digging very inurow trenches about eight 
feet in depth m lear of each gun, in which the men lay while our shells 
were flying, and which so effectually concealed them, even while working 
llio gun, that our ball led sharp-shooters could only sec their hands while 
in the ant of loading. 

" The enemy contented themselves with keeping up this incessant lira 
of cannon and musketry until the 20th July, oil which day, at 10 a, it, 
they assembled in veiy great force all around our position, and exploded a 
heavy mine inside our outer line of defences at the water gale. The 
mine, however, which was close to the Ilcdan, and apparently sprung 
with the intention of destroying that battery, did no harm. Rut, as soon 
as the smoke had cleared away, the enemy boldly advanced under cover 
of a tremendous fire of cannon and musketry, with the object of storming 
the Redan. But they were leceived with such a heavy fire, that, after a 
short straggle, they fell hack with much loss. A strong column advanced 
at the same time to atlack Iimes’s post, and came oil to within ten yards 
of the palisades, affording to Lieutenant Loughnan, 13th N.I., who 
commanded the position, and his brave garrison, composed of gentlemen 
of the (Jncovenanted Service, a few of LIcr Majesty’s 32nd Foot, and of 
the 13th N.I., an opportunity of distinguishing themselves, which they wore 
not slow to avail themselves of, and tin; euemy wore driven back with groti t 
slaughter. The insurgents made minor attacks at almost every outpost, 
but were invariably delcated, and at 2 i\m. they ceased their attempts to 
storm the place, although tlieir musketry fire and cannonading continued 
to harass us unceasingly as usual. Matters proceeded in this manner 
until the 10th August, when the enemy made another assault, having 
previously sprung a mine close to the Brigade Mess, which entirely 
destroyed our dtl'ences for tlio spaco of twenty feet, and blow in a great 
portion of the outside wall of the house occupied by Mr. Schilling’s 
garrison. On the dust clearing away, a breach appeared, through which a 
regiment could have advanced in perfect order, and a few of the enemy 
came on with the utmost determination, hut wore mot with such a 
witliering flank fire of musketry from the officers and men holding the top 
of the Brigade Mess, that they heat a speedy retreat, leaving the more 
adventurous of their numbers lying on tho crest of tho breach. While 
this operation was going on, another large body advanced on the (Jawnporo 
battery, anil succeeded in locating themselves for a few minute3 in the 
ditch. They were, however, dislodged by hand grenades. At Captain 
Anderson’s post they also came boldly forward witli scaling ladders, which 
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they planted against the wall; but here, ns risen hem, they were met with 
the jno»t indomitable resolution, and, the loaders being slain, the rest fled, 
leaving the ladders, and retreated to their batteries and loop-holed do'enecs, 
from whence ihey kept up for the rest of 1 lie day an unusually heavy 
cannonade and musketry fire. On the 18th August the enemy sprung 
another mine in Iront oi the Sikli lines with veiy falal el'tect. Captain 
Orr (unattached). Lieutenants Medium and Roppitt, who conmiandcd tlio 
small body of drummers composing the garrison, wore blown into the air, 
but providentially returned to earth with no further injuiy than a .severe 
shaking. The garrison, however, we:e not so foi tun.ite. No loss than 
eleven men were buried alive under the ruins, from whence it was 
impossible to extricate them, owing to the tremendous fire kept lip by Lbo 
enemy horn houses situated not ten yards in fiont of the breach. The 
explosion was followed by a general assault of a. less determine 1 nature 
than the I wo former i Oorts, and the enemy were consequently repulsed 
without much difficulty. But they succeeded, under cover of the bieach, 
in establishing themselves in one of the houses in run position, from which 
they were driven in the evening by the bayonets of II.M.’s 3ilnd and 81th 
Foot. On the 5th September the enemy made their last serious assault. 
Having exploded a large mine, a lew feet short of the bastion of the 
18-pouurler gun, in Major Apthorp’s post, they advanced with large heavy 
sealing ladders, which they planted against the wall, and mounted, 
thereby gaining for an instant the embrasure of a gun. They were, how¬ 
ever, speedily driven back with loss by baud grenades and musketry. A 
few minutes subsequently they sprung another mine close to the Brigade 
Mesa, and advanced boldly; but soon the corpses strewed in the garden in 
front of the post bore testimony to the fatal accuracy of the rifle and 
muskoiry fire of I he gallant members of (hat gnrru-uu, and the enemy fled 
ignominiuusly, leaving their leader—a fine-looking old native officer— 
among the slain. At other posts they made similar attacks, but with h sa 
resolution, and everywhere with ihe same want, of success, Their loss 
upon this day must have been very heavy, as theycatue on with much 
determination, and at night they were seen hearing large numbers of their 
killed and wounded over the bridges in the direction of the cantonments. 
The above is a faint attempt at. a de-caption of the four great struggles 
which have occurred during tills protracted season of exertion, exposure, 
and suffi ling, His Lordship in Council will p-reeive that the enemy 
invariably Commenced his attacks by the explosion of a mine, a species of 
offensive warfare for the exercise of which our position was unfortunately 
peculiarly situated; and, hail it not been for the most uiitirinj vigilance on 
our part in watching and blowing up their mines before they were com¬ 
pleted, the assaults would probably have been much more numerous, and 
might, perhaps, have ended in the capture of the place. But, hv counter¬ 
mining in nil directions, we succeeded in detecting and destroying- no less 
than lour of the enemy’s subterraneous advances towards important 
positions, two of which operations were eminently successful, as on one 
occasion not lean than eight of them were blown into the air, and twenty 
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wiDVri’fl a similar fate on tlie second explosion. TIio labour, however, 
which devolved upon us in making these countermines, in ilie abi-eiieo of n 
body of skilled miners, was very heavy. 'ilio lliglit Tlonourablc the 
Governor-General in Council will Icel (bat it would be impossible to crowd 
within the limits o( a despatch even tliu principal events, muck move tins 
individual acts of gallantly, which have marked this protracted struggle. 
But I can conscientiously declare my conviolion that lew troops have ever 
undergone greater hardships, exposed as they have been to a never-ceasing 
musketry Ora and cannonade. They have also experienced the alternate 
vicissitudes of extreme wet and of intense heat, and that, loo, with very 
insufficient shelter from either, and in many places without any shell or at 
all. In addition to having hud to repel real attacks, I hey have lieeu 
exposed night and day to the hardly less harassing false alarms which the 
enemy have been constantly raisins. Tho insuvgeiiis have fitquenlly 
find veiy heavily, sounded tlio advance and shouted for several liouis 
togeihcr, though not a man could ho seen, with tho view, of course, of 
harassing our small and exhausted force, in which object they succeeded, 
for no part has been strong enough to allow of a portion only of the 
garrison being prepared in the event of a false attack being turned into a 
real one. All, therefore, bad to stand to their amis, and to remain at their 
posts until the demonstration had ecisod; and such attacks were of 
almost, nightly occurrence. The whole of tho officers and men have boon 
on duty night and day during the chilily-sevcn days which the siege lias 
lasted, up to tho anival rtf fur J. Outturn, CI.C.B. In addition to this 
incessant military duty, the force lias been nightly employed in repairing 
defences, in moving guns, in burying dead animals, in convoying ammuni¬ 
tion and commissariat stoics from one place to another, and in other 
fatigue duties too numerous and too trivial to enumerate here. I feel, 
however, that any words of mine will lad to convey any adequate! idea of 
what our fatigue and labours have been—labours in which all ranks and 
all classes, civilians, officers, and soldiers, have all borne an equally noble 
part. All have together descended into the mines, all have together 
handled the shovel tor the interment of the putrid bullock, and all, 
accoutred with musket and bayonet, have rcliivcd each other on sentry 
without r< gurd to the distinctions of rank, civil or military. Notwith¬ 
standing all those hardships, the garrison has made no less than live 
sorties, in which they spiked two of the enemy’s heaviest guns, ami blew, 
up several of the houses from which they had kept up their most 
hams-mg fire, Owing to the extreme paucity of our numbers, each man 
Was taught to feel that on his own individual efihria alone depended in no 
Small mensure the safety of iho entire position. This consciousness 
melted every officer, soldier, and man to defend the post assigned to him 
With such desperate tenacity, and to fight for the lives which Providence 
had entrusted to his care with such dauntless determination, that the 
anuniy, despite llieir constant attacks, their heavy mines, their over¬ 
whelming numbers, and their incessant fire, could never succeed in gaining 
me single inch of ground within the bounds of this straggling position, 
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which was so feebly fortified that, had they oneo obtained a footing in 
any of the outposts, the whole place must inevitably have Lllun.. 

“If further proof be wanting of the desperate nature of the struggle 
which we have, under God’s blissing, so long null so successfully waged, I 
would point to tlie roofless and ruined house, to the crumbled walls, to the 
exploded mines, to the open breaches, to the shattered and disabled guns 
and defences, and, lastly, to the long aud melancholy lr-f of the brave and 
devoted officers and men who have fallen. These silent uitmssea bear 
tad and solemn testimony to the way in which this feeble position lias 
been defended. During the party part of these vic'Ssitildes, vve were loft 
without any information whatever regarding the posture of affairs onlsidn. 
An occasional spy did, indeed, come in with the object of inducing our 
sipabis and servants to desert; but the intelligence derived from such 
sources whs, of course, entirdy untiustworlby. We sent our messengers 
daily, calling for aid and asking for information, none of whom ever 
returned until the 2lilh day of the siege, when a pensioner named Angad 
came back with a letter from General Havelock’s camp, informing us that 
they were advancing with a force sufficient to bear down all opposition, and 
would be with us in five or six days. A messenger was immediately 
despatched requesting that on the evening of their arrual on the outskirts 
of the city two rockets might be sent up, in order that we might take the 
necessary measures for assisting Ihem while forcing their way in. The 
sixth day, however, expired, and they came not; lmt tor many evenings 
alter officers and men watched lor the ascension of the expected rockets, 
with hopes such as make the heart sick. We knew not then, nor did wo 
learn until tiro 20th August—or thirty-live days later—that the relieving 
force, alter having fought most nolily to effect our ddiveiance, had been 
obliged to fall hack for reinforcements; and this was the last communica¬ 
tion we received until two days before the arrival of Sir James Uutr.im, on 
tlio 25th September. 

“ besides heavy visitations of cholera and small-pnx, wo have also hud to 
contend against a sickness which has almost universally pervaded the 
garrison. Commencing with a very painful eruption, it has merged into a 
low fever, combined with diariluea; and, although few or no men have 
actually died Irom its effects, it leaves behind a weakness aud lassitude 
which in the absence of all material sustenance save coaise beef and 
still coarser flour, none have Ik on able entirely to get over. The mortality, 
among the women and children, and especially among the latter, from 
these diseases and from other causes, has bien perhaps, the most painful 
character is tie of the siege. The want of unlive servants has also been a 
source of much privation. Owing to the suddenness with which wo were 
besieged, many of these people wlm niiuht, pprhap*. have otherwise provc^l 
faithful to their employes, hut who were outside the dofi rices at tlio lime, 
were altogether excluded. Very many mure deserted, and several families 
were consequently left without the sci vices of a single domestic. Seven 1 
Indies have bail Lo tend their children, and even to wash their own clothes, 
as will as to conk their scanty meals entirely unaided. Combine 1 with 
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the ab-cnce of sun-ants, the want of proper accommoditimi lias probably 
been the cause of much ot the disease wilh which wo have been alllictcd. 
T cannot refrain from bringing to the prominent notice of His Lordship in 
Council the patient endurance and the Christian resignation which have 
been evinced by the women of this garrison. They have animated ns by 
their example. Many, alas! have been made widows, and their children 
fatherless, m tins cruel struggle. But all sucli seem resigned to the will 
of Providence, and many, aniong whom may be mentioned the hounuied 
name: 1 of Birch, of Poluliamplon, ot Harbor, and of Gal), have, after the 
example of Miss Nightingale, constituted themselves ihe lender and 
solicitous nurses of the wounded and dying soldiers in the hospital. 

“it only remains for me to biing to the favourable notice of His Lord¬ 
ship in Council the names nf those officers who have most distinguished 
themselves, and afforded mo the most, valuable assistance in these 
operations. Many of the best and lira rest of these now rest from Ilnur 
labours. Among them are Lieutenant-Colonel Case and Captain [iadclilfc, 
whose services have already been narrated; Captain Francis, 13th N.T., 
—who was killed by a round-shot—had particularly attracted the attention 
of Sir II. Lawrence for his conduct while in command of the Macliehi 
Bbawan; Captain Fulton, of the. Engineers, who also was struck by a 
round-shot, had, up to the time of bis early and lamented death, affnnled 
mo the most invaluable aid; be was, indeed, indefatigable. Major 
Anderson, the Chief Engineer, though, trout the commencement of tho 
siege, incapable of physical exertion from the effects of tlm disease under 
winch lie eventually sank, merited my warm acknowledgments for his 
able counsel; Captain Simons, Commandant of Artillery, distinguished 
himself at Ohinhut, where iic received two wounds, which ended in ids 
death; Lieutenants Shepherd and Arthur, Till Light Cavalry, who weiu 
lulled at their posts; Captain Hughes, G7lh N.J., who was mortally 
wounded at the capture of a house which formed one of the enemy’s out¬ 
posts ; Captain McCabe, of the 32ud Foot, who was killed at the head of 
liis men while leading his fourth sortie; as well as Captain Mansfield, of 
tlie same corps, who died of cholera—were all officers who had distinguished 
themselves highly. Mr. Lucas, too, a gentleman volunteer, and Mr. 
Boyson, of tlie Uneovenanted Service—who fell when oil the look-out at 
one of the most perilous outposts—-had earned themselves reputations for 
coolness and gallantry. 

“ The officers who commanded outposts—Lieutenant-Colonel Master, 
7th Light Cavalry; Major Apthorp, 41st N.I.; Captain Gould Weston, 
Goth N.I.*; Captain. Sunders, list N.I.; Captain lloileau, 7th light 


_* G. G. 0,, No- 151(1, dated. Fart, William, 15 Lh Nnveuiher 1K.1S: “Major- 
General Sir J. 13. Inglis, lv.O.B., formerly commanding Lucknow Garrison, 
haring brought lo not.ee Unit tlie name of Captain G. Weston, Goth Hegimeid 
Native Infantry, was inadvertently omitted in Ins despatch of the 20th 
September, 1857, the Hon. the President of tlie Council of tire flight, Hon. fbo 
Governor-General of India in Council, with lha concurrence of liis Lordship, 
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Cavalry; Captain Germou, I?,tk N.I.; Lieutenant Aitken, and Lieu¬ 
tenant Lougknau, of the same corps; Captain Anderson, 25th NX; 
Lieutenant Graydon, 44th NX; Lieutenant Langmore, 71st NX; and 
Mr. Schilling, Principal of the Martiniere College—have all conducted aid v 
the duties ot their onerous position. No further proof of this is necesMiry 
than the fact which I have before mentioned, that throughout the whole 
cluiationot the siege the enemy weie not only unable to take, hut they 
could not even succeed in gaming one inch of the posts commanded by 
these gallant gentlemen, L’ulonel Master commanded the critical and im¬ 
portant post uf the Brigade Mess, on either side of winch was an open 
breach, only Hanked by his handful of riflemen and musketeers Lieutenant 
A i then, with the whole of the 13th N.I. which remained to us with the 
exception of their Sikhs, commanded the Bailey Guard—perhaps the mot 
important position in the whole of the defences; and Lieutenant Lang- 
more, with the remnant of his leffiment (the 71st), laid a very exposed 
position between the hospital and the water gate. This gallant and 
deceiving young soldier and his men were entirely without shelter from 
the weather, both by night and by day. 

“My thanl\3 are also due to Lieutenants Anderson, Hutchiuson and 
limes, of the Engineers, as well as lo Lieutenant Tulloch, 53th N.I., and 
Lieutenant Ilay, 48th N.I., who were placed under them to aid in the 
arduous duties devolving upon that department, Lieutenant Thomas, 
Madras Artillery, who commanded that arm of the service for some weeks, 
and Lieutenants Macfarkne and Bonham rendered me the most effectual 
assistance. 1 w as, however, deprived of the services of the two latter, who 
weie wounded, Lieutenant lJonham no less than three times, early in the 
siege. Captain Evans, 17th B.N.I., who, owing to the scarcity of 
Artillery officers, was put in charge of some guns, and was over to he found 
at his post. 

“ Major Lowe, commanding II.M.’s 32nd Regiment; Captain Bassano, 
Lieutenants Lawrence, Edmonsloune, Foster, Ilarmar, Cook, Clery, 
Browne, and Charlton, of that corps, have all nobly performed their duty. 
Every one of these officers, with the exception of Lieutenants Lawrence 
and Glory, have received one or more wounds of more or less severity. 
Quartermaster Stribbling, of the same corps, also conducted himself to my 
satisfaction. 

“ Captain O’Brien, H.M.’s 84th Foot; Captain Kemble, 41st N.I.; 
Captain Edgoll, 53rd NX; Captain Dinning, Lieutenant Sewell, and 
Lieutenant Worsoly, of the 71st N.I.; Lieutenant Warner, 7lh L.C.; 
Ensign Ward, 48th N.I. (who, when most of our Artillery officers were 
killed or di-abltd, worked the mortars with excellent elleot); Lieutenant 
Graham, lltll N.I.; Lieutenant Mecham, 4th Oude Locals; and Lieu- 

desires to rectify that omission, and is pleased to direct that that officer's 
uama be added lo the paragraph commencing with the words ‘ the officers who 
commanded the outposts, 1 and inserted after the name ot Major Aptkorp, 
■Hat Native Infantry. Order Books to be corrected accordingly.” 
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tenant Ilcir, 41st N.I., have all done good and willing service throughout 
the siege, and I trust that they will receive the favourable notice of ins 
LouKlup in Council. 

“I heg particularly to call the attention of the Government of India to 
the untiring industry, the extreme devotion and the great skill which have- 
been evinced by Burgeon ScuLt. (superintending surgeon) and Aasistant- 
B'lfgeon lloyd, of ll.M.’s 42nd Foot; Asristaiit-Burgonu Bird, of the 
Artillery; Surgeon Campl ell, 7lh Light Cavalry; Smgeotj Brydon, 7lst N.I.; 
Burgeon Ogilvie, Sanitary Commissioner; Assistant-Burgeon Kayrer, Civil 
Surgeon; Assistant-Surgeon Partridge, 2nd (hide Irregular Cavalry; 
Assist[int-Snrgoon Grio. nlioiv; Assistant-Surgeon Darby, and by Mr. 
Apothecary Thompson, in the discharge of their ouerous and most impor¬ 
tant Antic.-. 

“Messrs. Thornhill and Capper, of the Civil Service, have bieu both 
wounded, and the way in which they, as well as Mr. Martin, the Deputy 
Conmiissioner of Laklmao, conducted themselves, entitles them to a place 
in this despitch. Captain Carnegie, the Special Assistant Commissioner, 
wince invalualil ■ services previous to the commencement of lliosege, I 
have frequently heatd warmly dilated upon, both by Sir H. Lawrence and 
by Major Banks, and whoso exertions will probably Vie more amply brought lo 
notice by the Civil authorities on some future occasion, has conducted the 
office ol Provost Marshal to my satisfaction. The Ilevorond Mr. Harris 
and tlte Reverend Mr. Polehainpton, Assistant Chaplains, vied with each 
other in their untiring care and attention to the suffering men. The latter 
gentleman was wounded in the hospital, and subsequently unhappily died 
of cholera. Mr. McOrae, of the Civil Engineers, did excellent service at 
the guns, until In- was severely wounded. Mr. Cameron, also, a gentleman 
who had cotuo to Oiulh to enquire into the resources of the country, 
acquired the whole mystery of mortar practice, and was of the most signal 
service until incapacitated by sickness. Mr. Marshall, of the Road Depart¬ 
ment, and other members ol the tJiicovcnanied Service, whoso names will, 
on a subsequent occasion, ho laid before the Government of India, conducted 
themselves bravely and steadily. Indeed, the entire body of those gentle¬ 
men have borne themselves well, nnd have evinced gieal coolness under 
flic. 

“I have now only to bring to the notice of the Right Hou'blc the 
Governor-General in Council the conduct of si veral officers who composed 
my Staff;—Lieutenant James, Sub-Assistant Commissary-General, was 
severely wounded by a shot through ibu kneo at Chiuhat, notwithstanding 
which he refused to go upon the sick list, and carried on his most trying 
duties throughout the entire siege. It is not too much to say that the 
garrison on e their lives to the exertions and firmness of this officer. Before 
the strugs.de commenced, he was ever in the saddle, getting in supplies, and 
his untiring vigilance in their distribution, after our difficulties had begun, 
prevented a waste which otherwise, long before the expiration of the 
eighty-seven days, might have annihilated the force by the slow process of 
starvation. 
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“ Captain IV ikon, 13th N.I., Officiating Deputy Asshtant Adjutnnt- 
General, was ever to be found where shot was flying thickest, ami I am 
at a loss to decide whether his services were most invaluable, owing to the 
untiring physical endurance and bravery which be displayed, or to bis 
over-ready and pertinent couusrl and advice in moincuts of difficulty and 
danger. 

“ Lieutenant Hardinsi—an ofliccr whose achievements and antecedents 
are well known to the Government of India—lias earned ticsb laurels by 
his conduct throughout the siege. lie was officiating as Deputy Assistant 
(Juavtennader-Gemal and also commanded, the SitU portion of the waliy 
of the garrison. In both capacities his services have been invaluable, 
especially in the latter, fur it was owing alone to his tact, vigilance, and 
bravery, that the Sikh horsemen were induced to persevtie in holding a 
very unprotected post under a heavy fire. 

“Lieutenant Harwell, list N.I., the Foit Adjutant and officiating 
Major of Brigade, lias proved himself to be an efficient otlieer. 

“Lieutenant Birch, of the 71st N.I., has been my A.D.U. throughout 
the siege. I firmly believe there never was a better A.D.G. tie has 
been indefatigable, aud ever ready to h ad a sortie, or to convey an order 
to a threatened ont| ost under the heaviest fire. On one of these occasions 
lie received a slight wound on the head. 1 beg to bring the services of 
this must promising and intelligent youi g officer to the favourable 
consideration of His Lordship in Council. 

“1 am also much indebted to Mr. Couper, U.S., lor the assistance he 
has, uu many occasions, afforded me by his judicious advice. 1 have, 
moreover, ever found him most ready and willing in tie performance of 
the military duties assigned to him, however exposed the post or arduous 
the undertaking, fie commenced ins career in Her Maiesty’s Service, 
and consequently had had gome previous experience of military matters. 
If the road to Kanlipur had been made clear by the advent of our troops, 
it was my intention to have duputed this officer to Calcutta,to detail in 
person the occurrences which have taken place, for the information of the 
Liovt mineut of India. 1 still hope that, when our communications shall 
he once more unopposed, he may be summoned to Calcutta lbr this 
purpose. 

“Lastly, I have the pleasure of bringing the splendid behaviour of the 
soldiers, viz., the men of H.M.’s 32nd Foot, tire small detachment of 
H.M.’s 84th Foot, the European and Native Artillery, the 15th, 48th, 
and 71st Itegimoots N.l, and the Sikhs of the respective corps, to the 
notice of the Government of India. The losses sustained by II.M.’s 32nd, 
which is now barely three bundled strong; by H.M.'s 84tli and. by the 
European Artillery, shew at least that they knew how to die in the enure 
of their countrymen. Their conduct under the fire, the exposure, and the 
privations which they have bad to undergo, has been throughout must 
admirable and praiseworthy. 

“As another instance of the desperate character of our defence, and tbu 
difficulties we have hud to contend with, 1 may mention that the number 
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of our artillerymen was so red need that, on the occasion of an attack, the 
■runners—aided as they were by men of ll.M.’s .12nd boot, and by 
Volunteers of all classes—bad to run from one battery to anuihor where- 
evor the lire of the enemy was both st, there not being nearly enough men 
to serve half the number of guns at Lhc same time, fa short, at last the 
number of European gunnel's was only twenty-four, while we had, including 
mortars, no less than thirty guns in position. 

« With respect to (he native troops t am of opinion that their loyalty 
lias never been surpassed. They were indifferently fed and woise housed. 
They wore exposed—especially the 13th. Regiment—under tho gallant 
Lieutenant Ahken, to a most galling (ire of round-shot and musketry, 
wliioli materially decreased their numbers. They were so near the enemy 
that conversation could be carried on between them; evory clfurt, 
persuasion, promise, and threat was alternately resorted to, in vain, to 
seduce them from their alleL-iance to the. handful of Europeans, who, in 
till probability, would have been sacrificed by their desertion. All tho 
troops behaved nobly, and the names of those men of the native force who 
have particularly distinguished themselves have boon laid before Major- 
General Sir .lames Outrara, G.O.B., who has promised to promote them. 
Those of the European force will he transmitted in due courso for tho 
ordeis of his Royal Highness the General Comniauding-in-Chiof. 

“ In conclusion, I beg leave to express, on the part of myself and the 
members of this garrison, our deep and grateful sense of the conduct of 
Major-General Sir J. Outran), Cr.C.B., of Brigadier-General Havelock, 
0.11, and of the tioops under those officers who so <ie ,, ' l edly came to our 
relief at so heavy a sacrifice of life.. Wo are also repaid for much sulfering 
and privation by the sympathy which our bravo deliverers say our perilous 
and unfortunate position has excited for us in tho liomls of our country¬ 
men lluoughout tho length and breadth of Her Majesty’s dominions. 

“ I have, &o., 

(Signed) “ J. INGLIR, Colonel, 

“ IT.M.’s 32 ml, Brigadier." 


Note. —To preserve uniformity T have applied, to the spelling of the 
names of places in the, Api endices the system which has been tisi d thronghoni 
the wotk. — 0 . B. hi. 





